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MUSICAL AMERICA 








GROUPS UNITE IN 
NOTABLE PLAN TO 
FURTHER MUSIC 
IN N. Y. SCHOOLS 


Philharmonic and American 
Orchestral Society to Co- 
operate with Board of Edu- 
cation in Movement—Aim 
to Aid School Orchestras 
and Conductors Through In- 
struction and Lectures — 
Concerts for Young Chil- 
dren Part of Plan—To Es- 
tablish Standard of Orches- 
tral Performance for High 
Schools 


MOVEMENT to advance an im- 
portant branch of musical educa- 
tion in the public schools of New York 
City was launched on Friday of last 
week by a group of the city’s music 
patrons. It is planned to assist, 
through instruction and lectures, pub- 
lie school pupils who aspire to become 
the leaders, players and listeners in 
the orchestras of the future. A 
fund has been raised privately to carry 
on free instruction to this end and 
plans have been completed for the 
work. The movement, which embodies 
a “systematic plan of education,” was 
announced by Clarence H. Mackay, 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. Mr. Mackay declared that the 
Philharmonic, the American Orches- 
tral Society—whose president is Mrs. 
KE. H. Harriman—and the Board of 
Education had joined forces in the 
practical working out of the plan. 
No information was given as to the 
amount of the fund subscribed, and 
Franklin W. Robinson, well-known New 





York teacher, who, as chairman of 
the Executive Committee is in general 
charge of the movement, said that it 


was incompatible with the underlying 
idea to reveal the sum involved. 

The statement outlines in some detaii 
the educational activities of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in New York City and 
sets forth the intention of the orchestra 
to continue such concerts in addition to 
the work contemplated under the new 
affiliation. After touching also upon the 
work along educational lines of the 
\merican Orchestral Society, the state- 
ment continues as follows: 

“By the affiliation with the Philhar- 
monic Society, Mrs. Harriman becomes 
Chairman of the Educational Committee 
f the Philharmonic and a member of 
ts board. The work of the American 
Orchestral Society will be continued as 
heretofore for the education of young 
musicians in orchestral playing, and 
graduates of that institution will have 
a first opportunity, providing their abil- 
ties warrant, to fill vacancies existing 
n the personnel of the Philharmonic 
from year to year. 

“With the combination of these two 
rganizations under the direct leadership 
f the Philharmonic Society and the 
Educational Committee under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Harriman, it has been 
found possible to extend the educational 
vork, and it was felt desirable that a 
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PETERSON 

American Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Whose Staunch Support of the 
Native Composer and Whose Recognized Ability to Sing in English Have Won En- 

(See Page 35) 





Cincinnati Celebrates Its Golden 


: Jubilee Festival in 


Stirring Style 
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INCINNATI, May 6.—An event never 

to be forgotten was the opening, on 
the evening of May 1, of Cincinnati’s 
Golden Jubilee May Music Festival. 
Every seat in the historic Music Hall 
was filled and many auditors were 
standing when Conductor Frank Van 
der Stucken raised his baton for the 
opening of the semi-centennial of Cin- 


The spirit of the festival seemed to have 
communicated itself to the great crowd 
out of doors, which thronged the streets 
adjacent to the auditorium. The sing- 
ing of “America,” which preceded the 
program proper, was joined in by audi- 
ence, orchestra and chorus, and was 
profoundly moving. 























cinnati’s classic musical celebration. [Continued on page 2] 
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“HABANERA” AND 
“ROI DE LAHORE” 
TO BE PRODUCED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


General Manager Gatti-Casaz- 
za in Annual Statement An- 
nounces Revivals of “Coq 
d’Or,” “Meistersinger,” 
‘*Siegfried,’ ‘‘L’ Amico 
Fritz,” “Fedora,” “Marta” 
and “Freischutz”—Another 
Opera May Be Chosen Later 
—Four American Singers 
Added to Roster — Other 
Artists New to House 
Engaged 
WO works not previously heard at 
the Metropolitan Opera are an- 

nounced by General Manager Giulio 

Gatti-Casazza for performance next 

season. These are Raoul Laparra’s 

“Habanera” and Jules Massenet’s 

“Le Roi de Lahore.” Another opera 

new to the house may be chosen later. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq  d’Or,” 
Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz,” Gior- 
dano’s “Fedora,” Flotow’s ‘Marta,”’ 


Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger” and “Sieg- 
fried,” and Weber’s “Freischiitz”’ are 
to be restored to the répertoire. These 
“novelties” and revivals were an- 
nounced by MUSICAL AMERICA prior 
to the official statement. 

“Habanera” was sung by the Boston 
Opera Company in 1910, but there is no 
obtainable record of the Massenet work 
Mg been given in this country. 

© following artists will be added to 







e_roster: 
Bo ranos: Nanette Guilford and Phra- 
ae lls (Americans), and Marcella 


Merle Alcock (American). 
Miguel Fleta and Rudolph 
4 tal, 

- BifYunes: Laurence Tibbit (Ameri- 
cary; Vincente Ballester and Friedrich 
Schorr. 

Bass: James Wolf. 

Mme. Roeseler was a member of the 
German Opera Company which was 
heard recently in New York. She made 
an excellent impression in “Meister- 
singer,” “‘Freischiitz” and “Fledermaus,”’ 
among other works. Mme. Alcock has 
been for several years one of the most 
popular concert and oratorio contraltos 
in the country. Miguel Fleta, who is 
of Spanish birth, has made an excellent 
name in the foremost opera houses in 
Italy and South America. Vincente 
Ballester has been heard in New York 
both with the San Carlo and Chicago 
organizations, and Mr. Schorr’s fine 
work was a feature of the German 
Opera Company’s season. 

Added to the list of assistant con 
ductors are Antonio Dell’Orefice, Kar! 
Riedel and Georg Sebestyen. Alexander 
Kosloff will be a newcomer as a mime 
and danseur. The following names, on 
last season’s roster, do not appear in the 
prospective l'st for next season: Angeles 
Ottein, Selma Segall and Lucille Taylor, 


sopranos; Paul Althouse and Emile 
Rousseau, tenors; Alessandro Scuri, 
assistant conductor, and Julius Bayer, 


assistant stage-manager. 


The above announcements were mad 
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Novelties and Revivals Announced 
for Next Season at Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 1] 





in the statement of the General Manager 
issued on Tuesday. The season will be 
of twenty-four weeks’ duration and will 
open on Nov. 5. Mr. Gatti expressed his 
appreciation of the support of the sub- 
scribers and the general public during 
the season just closed, and of their re- 
ception of the revivals and novelties 
presented as well as of the newcomers 
and the established artists. 

“There are a few points,” said Mr. 
Gatti, “which I would like to emphasize. 
The Board of Directors and the manage- 
ment, who are in perfect accord in the 
matter, have no intention of conducting 
the affairs of the Opera Company with 
a view of making a financial profit. 
Their sole desire is to return to the pub- 
lic in the form of productions of variety 
and excellence what the public pays in 
at the box office. 

“Naturally, they expect that the in- 
stitution shall be well and wisely ad- 
ministered, it being obvious that the 
interests of art are never so well pro- 
tected as when the public accords its 


patronage liberally and constantly and 
the organization and administration ob- 
serves sound economic rules. 

“It should be remembered that while 
the general expenses of the institution in 
recent years have increased seventy-five 
per cent, the prices for seats have been 
increased only twenty per cent. All the 
operatic theaters of Europe have in- 
creased the prices four or five times, but 
without offering the ensemble of artists 
and quality and variety of répertoire 
offered by the Metropolitan to the public. 

“The Metropolitan, which has always 
presented novelties and revivals which 
it considered worth the doing, will con- 
tinue this policy in the future, but the 
management desires again to say that 
the old operas are given not only for the 
pleasure of its older patrons, to whom 
they already are familiar, or for the 
benefit of the younger generations that 
has not known them; they are given also 
because of the dearth of worthy modern 
works and, a most important point, to 
preserve that ultra-precious thing we 
call bel canto, which certainly is not 
encouraged by modern compositions.” 





Jubilee Festival Is Impressive Event 
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The Festival Chorus of 325 was 
augmented by eighty men and women 
from the Dayton Cash Register Chorus 
and by a “solo chorus” of forty-eight 
professional singers. 

Mendelssohn’s great oratorio “Elijah” 
was the work chosen for the inaugural 
concert, and it was beautifully sung in- 
deed by the choristers and soloists. The 
latter were Florence Easton, Sigrid 
Onegin, Merle Alcock, Elizabeth D. 
Langhorst, Clarence Whitehill, Daniel 
Beddoe and George Muhlhauser. This 
was the first appearance of Mme. 
Onegin in English oratorio, and much 
interest attached to her performance. 
Her rich mezzo voice was heard to fine 


advantage and she was rousingly ap- 
plauded. Her success was duplicated 
by her companion artists, who sang 
with deep fervor and fine musician- 
ship. 

Mr. Van der Stucken, besides con- 
ducting the opening performance, led 
three of the succeeding five concerts. 
He returned from Belgium for this 
task at the invitation of the festi- 
val authorities. Mr. Van der Stucken 
conducted four earlier festivals nere, 
from 1906 to 1912. Of great inter- 
est to visitors are the lobbies of Music 
Hall, which contain many memorial 


tributes to another distinguished festi- 
val leader, Theodore Thomas, conductor 


of the first sixteen festivals, until his 
death in 1905. 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, that monu- 


mental piece of choral writing, was per- 
formed at the second concert for the 
fifth time in fifty years here, the night 
of May 2. There were almost 4000 
listeners at this second festival event, 
among them being the present or 
former Governors of three States. Like 
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American Composer’s Music Heard 
in Berlin Concert 


XCERPTS from an opera, “The 

Two Fools,” by Baroness 
Carita von Horst, a daughter of 
the late Dwight J. Partello of 
Washington, were heard in a con- 
cert recently given in Berlin. The 
works, according to a correspon- 
dent to the New York Herald, are 
of modernist tendency and met 
with the cordial applause of the 
auditors. The vocal soloists were 
Mme. Vilmar-Hansen of the Char- 
lottenburg Opera and Wilhelm 
Guttman of the People’s Opera, 
Berlin. and the orchestra was led 
by Richard Hagel. Baroness von 
Horst inherited a valuable collec- 
tion of stringed instruments from 
her father, who was resident for a 
number of vears in Berlin as treas- 
ury agent of the United States. 
Before the war she established an 


Oe Co 





opera school at her home in Co- 
burg. Among recent recitalists in 
the German capital were Roderick 
White, violinist, and Mildred Wel- 
lerson, ‘cellist, both Americans. 


Chomrsireree 
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the Mendelssohn work on the preceding 
evening, Bach’s masterpiece was given a 
thrilling interpretation, the baton again 


being Mr. Van der Stucken’s. The 
soloists were Mmes. Onegin, Alcock and 
Sundelius, and Paul Althouse and 


Charles T. Tittmann. The great chorus 
had as antiphonal choruses a male 
choir of eighty-five voices from Mount 
St. Mary’s Seminary and 125 boys and 
girls from orphanages and _ parochial 
schools. Superb singing was contri- 
buted by the chorus, which performed 
the intricate and subtle vocal lines of 
the master with faultless adherence to 
pitch and with fine accuracy of attack. 
The performance was one of general 
distinction and tonal beauty. Mr. Van 
der Stucken was given a deserved ova- 
tion. Another musician whose work 
merits hearty recognition is Alfred 
Hartzell, the chorus instructor. 


Hear “New” Great Organ 


Thursday afternoon the hall was 
again filled to its capacity, for the third 
event of the biennial festival. Music 
Hall’s organ, built in 1878 and now re- 
built by popular subscription, was the 
first and crowning feature of interest. 
With Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh at 
the keyboards, the great instrument 
pealed forth its mighty message in tri- 
umphant tones. Mr. Heinroth played 
with fine- artistry. works by Widor, 
Franck and others. In ,the Finnish 
Sibelius’ “The Bells of  Berghall’s 
Church,” the echo organ had an admir- 
able vehicle and enchanted the audience 
with its lovely and delicate colors. The 
organ, as reconstructed, has 6884 pipes. 
In the rebuilding only the old thirty- 
foot diapasons were retained, along 
with the ornamental and_ time-stained 
front of carved wood. 

When Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and associate con- 
ductor of the festival, appeared, he was 
given a fervent reception. The final 
portion of the afternoon’s program, 
which he led with all his wonted skill 
and musicianship, comprised a group of 
Wagnerian excerpts. There were two 
soloists, Florence Easton and Clarence 
Whitehill, both of whom sang numbers 
from the Wagner music dramas admir- 
ably. 


—— 
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differently. 





their vision through music. 


HE message of the great composers, comparable 
to that of Homer and Shakespeare in literature. 
surpasses infinitely what we commonly con- 
ceive as music, the world of sounds. The mean- 
ing behind, the spirit of the message. trans- 

ports us into another world, and makes us think, feel, live 

y. It is not because ihey were masters of notes 

only, but because they were great men first. They expressed 

Ernest Bloch, Eminent Com- 


Gabriel Piernié’s famous cantata, “The 
Children’s Crusade,” was revived on the 
evening of May 4. More than 1300 
performers took part in the work, and 
of these 900 were children. The chorus 
included as well the great festival 
group of 325 singers. Frank Van der 
Stucken conducted. Rounding out this 
vast ensemble were the five soloists— 
Mmes. Easton, Sundelius and Lang- 
horst, and Mr. Whitehill and Lambert 
Murphy—and the full personnel of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. Pierné’s beauti- 
ful musical setting of the legend of 
thirteenth century babes who vowed to 
become crusaders, received a finely 
poised and polished interpretation. The 
soloists all brought beauty of voice and 
sincerity to their performances, and the 
ensemble was finely conceived and con- 
sistently successful. There were many 
children among the 4000 auditors who 
heard the performance. 


Premiére of “Resurgam” 


At the last event of the festival, on 
Saturday evening, the children again 
assisted in the crowning feature— 
Henry Hadley’s new cantata, ‘Re- 
surgam,” his Opus 98, written specially 
for Cincinnati’s permanent Festiva) 
Chorus. The score was composed as a 
memorial to Mr. Hadley’s father, and is 
based upon verses by Louise Ayres Gar- 
nett, called “Out of the Dust.” These 
verses the noted American composer 
chanced upon in a magazine and at his 
request they were completed by Mrs. 
Garnett, who was a member of the 
festival audience. They consist of four 
episodes: “Birth, Life, Death and Re- 
birth into Freedom.” Between the first 
and the later numbers there occurs an 
interlude of infancy, sung by children’s 
voices. The work as a whole is one of 
fine substance, the product of a sincere 
and, of course, skillful pen. There are 
few solos, the score being almost en- 
tirely choral. Among the soloists was 
the composer’s wife, Mrs. Inez Barbour 
Hadley, and her colleagues were Merle 
Aleock, Lambert Murphy, and Charles 
T. Tittmann. 

Mr. Hadley was given an enthusiastic 
reception after the presentation of his 
new work, and the performers came in 
for a deserved portion of the applause. 

Three shorter works brought the eve- 
ning and the festival to a close. These 
were a new setting of the poem “In 
Flanders Fields,” for three-part 
women’s chorus, by Joseph Surdo, of 
this city; the “Path of Beggars” by 
Pierre Benoit; and Conductor Van der 
Stucken’s own “Cortéve Festival.” 

An extra feature of the festival was 
the Saturday matinée concert by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, at which the solo- 
ist was Sigrid Onegin, who sang works 


‘ by Schubert and Strauss. The orchestra, 


led by Mr. Reiner, played Beethoven’s 
“Coriolanus” Overture and “Eroica” 
Symphony. 

An attendance of 25,000 persons was 
the record set by the Golden Jubilee 
Festival. J. H. Thuman, the manager, 
reported that all of the $65 000 expenses 
had been met, and it was believed that 
final returns would show that this year’s 
festival had succeeded in equalling the 
record receipts, $72,000, of the third 
festival, in 1878. 





New York MacDowell Club Plans New 
Edifice 

The MacDowell Club of New York is 
planning to erect new headquarters, 
the building so long occupied by this 
organization in Fiftv-fifth Street having 
been recently sold. A memorial to Mac- 
Dowell is being considered in connection 
with the new building. It is also planned 
that it should contain studios to be 
awarded for free occupancy to worthy 
students of music. painting, sculpture 
and other arts whom the club might 
select. 








poser and Director of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
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OUTDOOR OPERA FOR N. Y. 





St. Louis Municipal Organization Ma, 
Appear in Lewisohn Stadium 


If tentative plans mature, New Yor! 
may have a few weeks of open-air opers 
this summer by the Municipal Theate: 
Association of St. Louis in the Lewisoh; 
Stadium after the orchestral concert sea- 
son closes. Paul Beisman, speaking fo: 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis and 
the directors of the Association, stated 
this week that the possibility of bringing 
the organization East is being serious], 
considered and that D. E. Russell, th: 
general manager, would be in New York 
in the next fortnight to look over th: 
situation. 

The opera company, Mr. Beisman said, 
is a municipal enterprise, and as suc} 
it would go on tour, in the event of its 
deciding to do so, without any idea of 
profit and fully prepared to meet any 
deficit. The orchestra of fifty, composed 
of members of the St. Louis Symphony, 
is expected to tour with the company, 
and special sound amplifying devices ar 
being completed by the Western Electric 
Company to aid in carrying the music 
to the remotest part of any outdoor audi- 
torium. 

The St. Louis season of the compan, 
runs from May 28 to Aug. 5, and th 
New York season, if the organization 
decides to visit the city, will take plac 
after the latter date. The company pre 
sents light operas of the better class 
such as works by Lehar, DeKoven 
Johann Strauss, Victor Herbert and Gil- 
bert & Sullivan. 





Jeritza Refuses Offers to Sing in London 
and Paris 


Marie Jeritza has refused tempting 
offers to make appearances in London 
and Paris, according to a dispatch to the 
New York Herald from Vienna, wher: 
the soprano recently made a successful! 
return appearance at the State Opera i: 
“Tosca.” Mme. Jeritza is reported to 
have declared that she was “homesick” 
for the Austrian capital and wished to 
sing there before appearing elsewhere in 
Europe. Concerning other offers to sing 
in operatic performances in Sweden and 
Italy, she is reported to “have made no 
definite decision.” 





Winnipeg Welcomes Notable Musicians 

WINNIPEG, CAN., May 4.—Plunket 
Greene, English bass, is a visitor here 
with Granville Bantock, British com- 
poser, and Dr. T. Tertius Noble of New 
York. They are adjudicators at the 
May Competition Festival organized 
under the auspices of the Men’s Musi 
Club. More than 7000 singers and in- 
strumentalists will take part in the con- 
tests. George S. Matheson is secretary. 

MARY MONCRIEFF. 


To Raise $10,000 for Organ in Wichita 
School 


WICHITA, KAN., May 5.—A fund of 
$10,000 is to be raised to install a pips 
organ in the auditorium of the new 
$1,000,000 High School building, it was 
decided at the last meeting of th 
Parents-Teachers’ Association of th 
school. The organ is to be a testimonia! 
to Jessie L. Clark, who has been super- 
visor of the public school music in this 
city for the last thirty-six years. 





Service Commission Announces 
Teachers’ Examination 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitiv: 


examination for music teachers’ pos 
tions vacant in the Indian service a1 
positions requiring similar qualifica 
tions. 


Civil 


granted by Congress. The receipt 
applications will close June 19. 


Graveure Acclaimed in Berlin 
Louis Graveure, baritone, who is no 
in Europe, has arranged two addition 
recitals in Berlin, followir~ the succe 
‘that attended his first program, giv: 
recently, according to a cable message r 


ceived last week by his managers, tl! 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 

{ll the material in Musicau AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced on 


when proper credit is given. 


The entrance salary will be $76! 
a year plus the increase of $20 a month 
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Reinhardt Sees Music Set Free in the Theater 
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THE WORK OF MAX REINHARDT ILLUSTRATED BY SCENES FROM SOME OF HIS NOTABLE PRODUCTIONS 


‘he Famous Régisseur Who Has Contributed So Largely to the Development of the Modern Theater Is Seen in Portrait No. 1. His Production of “The Miracle” Brought the 
Wordless Drama Before the Public of Today and Episodes from This Spectacular W ork Are Depicted in Nos. 2 and 3. No. 4 I[s a Scene from_ The W orld Theater I resented 
in the Collegienkirche at Salzburg Last Fall. The Simplicity of Stage Decoration Characteristic of Reinhardt’s Work Is Illustrated in No. 9, a Setting of the Garden of 
“Brutus” for a Production of “Julius Cesar.” The Employment of Light Is Effectively Demonstrated in No. 6, a Scene from Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Underworld 


By P. CHARLES RODDA be exercised in devising garments and me.” He must go scurrying back might come out ahead of our Broadway 
ornaments. Soon Truth is invested through the pages of centuries to con- = gna ph geile gn Roggag — 
Loon « ke i Seiten a er eage zs of : ater. The 
VIAN has a habit of mis- with such a wardrobe of conventions sult his first instincts, and he lifts a playhouse has been made the repository 
} trusting his instincts. that she is scarcely recognizable from startled eyebrow when he finds the of so many conventions that Truth ver, 
Unguided, he may find artificiality. Then man, tired of his elusive lady, still on the ‘old location, —- hears the voice of the callboy, 
his way to a truth, but pleasant inventions, suddenly blinks in not clothed according to Poiret, but oe ee egy dh miei Se olga 
soon his active mind the light of man-made _ splendors. quite unashamed. . sists the temptation to yield to the set 
7 in to formulate “Now,” he says, “where can that If we bear this in mind, we need not forms of the artificial theater and makes 

will beg ys, | 
uestions. Something must be done to troublesome wench be found? Here >¢ so greatly astonished when a man those forms the servants of his purpose. 


; , ; ; like Max Reinhardt tells us that Euripi- Max Reinhardt says no new thin he 
satisfy a craving for improvement. is her palace, and here her rhine- des knew more sbout drama than our as g when 


Truth must be adorned, and fancy may stones, but she has run away from modern playwright; that Shakespeare {Continued on page 11] 
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Arthur Bliss Believes Music May Give a 
New Direction to the Motion Picture 
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Brilliant 
Young English School Would 
Adapt Films to Music—His 
Contribution to Modern 
Tonal Art 


By Bernard Rogers 


gHE future belongs to the 
young, to the buoyant and 
ardent souls, and Arthur 
Bliss of London is of this 
merry company. Time cannot touch 
the spirit of some men, for they wear 
an armor of fine steel. That is why 
his admirers think that Mr. Bliss will 
preserve that rare and electric thing 
that floods his music and communi- 
cates itself irresistibly to the listener. 
For it is not his thirty-one years, but 
the brilliant spark of his personality 
that makes Arthur Bliss a young man. 
It was that same factor, expressed in 
music, that transformed him in less than 
three years from an unknown into one 
of the outstanding figures of the Young 
English school of composition. There is 
nothing essentially remarkable about his 
stride to fame. All that is remarkable 
is the man himself and the music he 
makes. As Edwin Evans puts it, “It is 
the musical public itself that has given 
Bliss this prominence and by no more 
mysterious process than by demonstrat- 
ing, visibly and audibly, that it enjoyed 
listening to his music.” London found a 
delightful savor in his scores, and said so. 

Arthur Bliss, on his first visit to 
America, speaks simply of himself and 
of his work. It would be more accurate 
to say that he speaks of his work, for he 
is not a man who cares particularly for 
the first person singular. His creative 
creed, in a sentence, is “To feel some- 
thing strongly and then to put it into 
music in the simplest possible manner.” 
This is stripping away everything but 
what is true and vital from the process 
of artistic creation. For all that, Arthur 
Bliss is a subtle personality. In express- 
ing himself “in the simplest possible 
‘nanner” he gives birth to a music that 
is peculiarly his own. His mind is a 
daring and original one, and so must 
his music reflect those qualities. 


Writes for Novel Combinations 


The instrumentation called for in his 
scores throws a light on one facet of 
Mr. Bliss’ originality. Almost all of his 
works are for limited and novel combi- 
nations: a sort of intimate orchestral! 
music that has broken definitely with the 
past. He is all for fine line and living 
color. “The small combinations that I 
use give an effect like a rug of many rich 
and individual skeins,” he says. “The 
full orchestra, on the other hand, resem- 
bles rather a great tinted carpet, more 
general in tone, less individual and inti- 
mate in design and contrasting hues.” 
The orchestra of the future Mr. Bliss 
thinks will have a somewhat different 
balance. He does not believe that the 
sun has set upon large and complex com- 
binations, but the phase that ushered in 
that particular development must as cer- 
tainly usher it out. Meanwhile he goes 
his individual way, employing one or 
two human voices simply as instrumental 
adjuncts, accompanying a solo singer 
with six contrasted instruments, fashion- 
ing a concerto for piano and tenor voice 
with an accompaniment of strings and 
percussion. 

Mr. Bliss is deeply interested in the 
musical possibilities for motion pictures, 
and that interest is one of the reasons 
that brought him to America. “I should 
like to see the day,” he declares, “when 
producer, director, scenario-writer and 
composer come together about a table 
and collectively plan the film and the 
music to accompany it. That is the logi- 
cal way, I think. Again, why can’t we 
reverse the present process and fit the 
film to the music? I mean, take a sym- 
phony or other musical form and adapt 
the film to fit and interpret that music. 
I have great faith in the future of the 
motion picture as a field for the serious 
composer. When I reach Los Angeles, 
where I shall spend a goodly part of my 
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ARTHUR BLISS 


One of the Outstanding Figures Among England’s Younger Composers; He Will Spend a 
Year in America in Research, Composing and Conducting 


year in America, I hope to meet Mr. 
Chaplin, and I hope that it will be pos- 
sible to cooperate with him in a work for 
the screen.” Mr. Bliss, one may mention 
parenthetically, is in a_ sense partly 
American. His father was an American, 
but is a naturalized English citizen; his 
mother is English. 

The composer is a member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the League of Compos- 
ers in New York, and at the first concert 
to be given by this new society next sea- 
son he will conduct two of his own works. 
These are the famous “Rout,” which per- 
haps did more than any other work to 
make his name known, and ‘Madame 
Noy,” the first major essay in his mature 
manner. “I attended a meeting of the 
League last night,” he said, “and was im- 
pressed by its ideals and healthy out- 
look. I heartily concur in the things it 
stands for.” 


A Unique Violin Concerto 


Mr. Bliss is now at work on a concerto 
for violin which is unique in that the 
solo instrument is the only stringed in- 
strument employed in the score. As he 
says, “In this way the violin is thrown 
into the strongest relief: its color stands 
out distinct from the orchestral back- 
ground. With the orchestra as it is nor- 
mally constituted this unmistakable iden- 
tification of colors would not be possible. 
The timbre of the string body would of 
course take away something of freshness 
and individuality from that of the solo 
instrument. As to color in music, or 
what is meant when we say ‘color,’ that 
is a question upon which there can 
scarcely be any general agreement. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Scriabine both set 
down tabulations of the colors that the 
various keys meant to them, and both 
lists are quite different. Everything, 
naturally, depends upon the individual: 
upon the quality of his temperament and 
imagination. Personally, I feel color 
strongly, and I have attempted to express 
that feeling in my Color Symphony. 
Colors are symbolic, and it is some of 


that symbolism, as I conceive it in tone, 
that is the stuff of my symphony. Thus, 
in the first movement, Purple lends its 
associations—amethysts, pageantry, roy- 
alty, death—to the music. In the other 
movements, Red, Blue and Green, I have 
attempted to express something similar.” 
Mr. Bliss, although definitely aligned 
with the most advanced school of musical 
thought, is quick to avow his debt to the 
classic masters. Of the earlier giants 
he has studied particularly Bach, Mo- 
zart and Byrd. The modernists who 
command his chief admiration are 
Stravinsky, Ravel, Schénberg. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of the later music of 
Ernest Bloch, who recently has found 
considerable popularity in England. 
While here Mr. Bliss will conduct his 
own scores and deliver lectures, besides 
composing and studying the practical 
possibilities of music in the motion pic- 
ture field. Walter Damrosch has invited 
him to compose a special score for the 
New York Symphony, an_ invitation 
which he has accepted; so that Manhat- 
tan will have an early opportunity of 
acquainting itself with the English com- 
poser in his present estate. It may be— 
though this is pure conjecture—that 
something of this country will already 
have found its way into his musica] 
accent. But his music, one feels, will 
always express without fear or hesita- 
tion that which is all his own—a vigor- 
ous, healthy and sensitive personality. 








Composers Honor Bliss at Reception 


A reception announced by members 
of the League of Composers for Arthur 
Bliss, English composer now in this 
country, was scheduled at the MacDoweli 
Club on the evening of May 10. Mr. 
Bliss is a member of the executive board 
of the League. The list of hosts and 
hostesses included the names of Dr. Thad- 
deus Hoyt Ames, Katherine Bacon, Harold 
Bauer, Marion Bauer, Carolyn Beebe, 
Sophie Braslau, Stephan Bourgeois, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chalmers Clifton, Mrs. 


Simon Frankel, Jeanne Gordon, Loui 
Gruenberg, Richard Hammond, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Isaacs, Mr. and Mrs. Werne: 
Josten, Dorothy Lawton, Minna Leder 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Manton Monroe 
Marble, Kendall Mussey, Leo Ornstein 
Arthur M. Reis, Lazare Saminsky, Mrs. 
Algernon S. Schafer, Mrs. E. Robert 
Schmitz, Helen Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Stoessel, Mme. Caro del Vaille, 
Mrs. Maurice Wertheim and Emerson 
Whithorne. 


HAVANA WELCOMES 
SAN CARLO OPERA 


Gallo’s Three Weeks’ Season 
Opens Auspiciously with 
“Barber of Seville” 


By Nena Benitez 
HAVANA, April 30.—Fortune Gall: 
opened his opera season in Havana amid 
great enthusiasm on April 24 with “The 
Barber of Seville.” This city had been 
for three long years without opera, and 


has responded so warmly to the enter- 
prise of the San Carlo Company’s man- 
ager that the season has all the pros- 
pects of brilliant success. 

The Teatro Nacional, which belong: 
to a Spanish club, Centro Gallego, was 
engaged. This club was founded in 
1879, and at present has 43,800 mem- 
bers. It bought the old Teatro Tacon 
in 1906, and has rebuilt it in its present 
form, in which it was used in 1914-15, 
when Maria Gay, Claudia Muzio, Titta 
Ruffo, Zenatello, and other artists made 
their first appearance in Cuba. The re- 
opening of the old Teatro Tacon unde 
its new name, Teatro Nacional, was a 
brilliant event from both artistic and 
social standpoints. 

Mr. Gallo began his three weeks’ sea- 
son most auspiciously. The entire thea- 
ter was sold out, and Havana’s society 
was well represented. Dr. Alfredo 
Zayas, President of the Republic, was 
present with his wife and other members 
of his family. 

The cast of the “The Barber of Se 
ville” included Josephine Lucchese as 
Rosina, Titta Ruffo as Figaro, Tit: 
Schipa as Count Almaviva and Pavel 
Ludikar as Basilio. Carlo Peroni skil 
fully conducted an artistic performance 
Miss Lucchese, a newcomer in Havana, 
received an extremely friendly greeting, 
and gained warm applause for her sing- 
ing of “Una voce poco fa” and the Queen 
of the Night’s aria, taken from “The 
Magic Flute” for the singing lesson. Mr. 
Ruffo and Mr. Schipa were enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed as old friends, and in- 
creased their popularity by their artistic 
singing. Mr. Ludikar was excellent as 
Basilio, and Anna Klinova, another of 
the principals, also shared in the honors 
of the evening. The chorus was effec- 
tive, and the admirably 
staged. 

After the performance, the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet appeared in a “‘Diver- 
tissements” program. which aroused 
great applause. A Persian Dance by 
Serge Oukrainsky was one of its fea- 
tures, and Andreas Pavley’s “Dance of 
Victory” was likewise acclaimed. 

This first performance of the opera 
was broadcast bv radio. 





opera was 








Visitors Assist in Asbury Park Music 
Week 
AsBuRY PARK, N. J., May 5.—Music 


Week was observed in this city with a 
variety of interesting programs, includ- 
ing recitals by visiting artists. The 
week opened with musical services in the 
churches on Sunday and programs were 
given by Ceci] Arden, mezzo-soprano, of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Dr. Frank L. 
Sealy, organist, assisted by Robert Quait, 
tenor; Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist, 
assisted by Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto, and John Doane, organist, as- 
sisted by Mary Allen, contralto. Soloists 
at a gala program of community singing 
conducted by Tali Essen Morgan, were 
Mme. Van der Veer; Reed Miller, tenor, 
and Edith Morgan Savage, pianist, as- 
sisted by the Gloria Trumpeters. The 
Mozart Club of this city led by H. S. 
Sammond was heard in concert. An out- 
standing event was an organ recital by 
Charles M. Courboin. Virginie Mauret, 
dancer, appeared in a joint program 
with John Barnes Wells, tenor. The 
latter was also heard in a recital with 
Lynnwood Farnam, organist. An at- 
tractive finale to the week was a recita 
bv Frieda Hempel, assisted by Coenraad 
V. Bos and Lonis P. Fritze, flautist, at 
the St. James Theater on May 5B. 
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W ork Soon to Start on Palatial Opera House 1 in Washington 
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made Main Fagade of New Opera House, the Construction of Which Is Expected to Be Commenced in Washington on June 1. The Building Will Be Available for Concerts as Well as 
io te. Opera. The Design Is by Major George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
gh ASHINGTON, May 7.—Plans for United States. American music and mu-_ by Major George Oakley Totten, Jr., pro- heard. Preceding and following these 
. 4 the construction of a great opera sicians, however, will not be asked to vide for a tier of twenty- three boxes, eight performances a series of twenty 
_ house in Washington have been an- play a secondary part, but will be given which are to be the exclusive property performances will be given at popular 
— nounced, and the project is so far ad- every opportunity and encouragement. of the stockholders for the series of op- prices, and the opera house will be kept 
th * vanced that work on the new building is This Washington Opera House will be era performances each year. The new open throughout the season with con- 
or eel likely to be begun on June 1. The an- constructed on the site of the Edson _ opera house will be 278 feet long by 136 certs. 
_ id nouncement, which has naturally been Bradley home on the large triangle feet wide, narrowing as it approaches Mr. Bradley has subscribed a large 
So received with enthusiasm by music-lovers formed by the intersection of Connecticut Dupont Circle. It is to be five stories block of stock and will be one of the box- 
Ps of the capital, is the climax of the ad- Avenue and Nineteenth Street at Dupont high. The stage is to be at the widest holders. 
vance made by the Washington Opera Circle. Mr. Bradley has already given end of the building. The proscenium “We did not launch this project until 
e So. Company from its modest beginnings the option on the property to the Wash- arch will be 72 feet wide. we were sure of it,” Mr. Albion stated. 
Sse some years ago. ; ington Opera House Building Company, There will be one balcony, and the en- The company is incorporated for $1,600,- 
Tit. _With the support of musical, finan- Inc., organized to provide a permanent tire seating capacity of the opera house 000 and is authorized to issue 8000 
eae cial and social leaders of the city al- home for the Washington Opera Com- is to be 2300. At the narrow end of the shares of preferred stock paying 8 per 
skil- ready given to the project, Edouard pany. ; triangular-shaped building there are to cent, and the same amount of common 
cian Albion, the president of the Washington Officers of the corporation which will be offices, on all five floors. The ground stock. One share of common stock is to 
ie Opera Company, Inc., of which he is the build the opera house are Edouard Al- floor will be used for commercial pur- be given to each purchaser of two shares 
A a founder, said that the result will be “a bion, president; George Oakley Totten, poses, and it is stated that a bank has of preferred stock, and a limited number 
a veritable national opera company,” for Jr., vice-president; Mark Reid Yates, already taken the option on this. Plans of seats in the orchestra will be held in 
cated which singers will be drawn from the treasurer; Marietta S. Albion, secretary; also call for a circular ballroom in the perpetuity to those subscribing $1,000 
“The whole country. Moreover, the aid of John B. Larner, Canon J. Townsend Rus- basement, and a restaurant. of the preferred stock. The boxes and 
Mr members of the diplomatic corps has_ sell, Major-General George O. Squier and The company guarantees a series of orchestra seats given in this manner 
Po tl been promised to bring artists here who Walter D. Wilcox. eight major opera performances each will be in lieu of dividends. 
Sin have never before been heard in the The designs, which have been drawn season, at which leading artists will be DoROTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 
tistic 
nt as N Y k yy h Off $ 0 000 years of singing with the mouth and 
ro |New York Teacher Offers 310, to Soaks closed. "OF couses it te apyestiie 
ynors ° ° . to sing properly under such conditions. 
_- un to lve ore pera ath America Now, after only nine lessons, she sings 
‘oan PUTTER TEL TCLCULULLEUAUTTEA LUAU LE OGI EAL CHEL REACH CU TUO PRO EOETTERUILEI UTED LUMO UO TTOTIO MIE UUTMMLILMPE TULL POHLL DLL LLU LUL CLOUD POOP Le LCe eC PCE MeO eeDeLUe Pee Pee Pe eet DOPOD quite freely. She 1s an intelligent and 
= diligent girl, with a beautiful voice, and 
vley- ‘sONHERE is in America, a land of progress made in the production of has worked hard to correct her faults; 
=, fine voices and plenty of money, es ne a are the best in but think of the trouble involved to 
used ve sais the world, is a tangible proof of this her in going all over her work again! 
e by Cveny opportunity except oe for the contention. “T never bother students with ana- 
fea- young artist, and that a most important “But the trouble begins when the time tomical lessons, about the formation of 
-e of one—the opportunity to begin a public comes for a public début. Then the the throat, and so on; for these details 
musical career when she has completed Student pays a large sum for a public only confuse a young singer. My advice 
vers her studies,” says Delia Valeri, New  #Ppeazance, and secures press notices: af Ee Sy 
, ; > at 1s 2 ? : she has ¢ at. s ss 
York vocal teacher. Mme. Valeri main- engagements are comparatively few to sing properly, she will do it, without 
[usic tains that there ought to be a chain of and the Metropolitan Opera can take needless anxiety about the anatomy of 
opera houses through America from _ only a limited number of singers, though the process.” 
coast to coast, to furnish these oppor- Mr. Gatti-Casazza does his best to meet Mme. Valeri is to teach this summer 
[usic tunities for the young American singers the demands of teachers who wish to at the master school of the American 
ith a of talent who now find themselves de- place their pupils. Conservatory, Chicago. Py dé. Me 
clud- prived of the chance of appearing in “To give the opportunities now miss- 
The public. So impressed is she with the’ ing, there ought to be more opera in Ata meeting of the Board of Directors 
1 the urgency of this need that she states she America. There is plenty of money in of the National Association of Harpists, 
were s ready to subscribe $10,000 to such a_ this country, and I am sure that many Inc., on April 30, Carlos Salzedo was 
0, Ol scheme, if it is established on a respon- wealthy men would be willing to embark elected president ; Van Veachton Rogers, 
k L. sible basis. capital in the enterprise. The public vice-president ; Melville Clark, treasurer, 
uait, “Would the venture pay? Of course would then hear opera in many cities and Alice Hills, secretary. 
nist, It ey aoe contends. _ experi- in which it is seldom, if ever, heard Photo by Elzin, N. Y. - oe 
con- ences Oo ortune Gallo with the San now, and there would be an immense Veli: Oat Ei Oe Cl an : . 
as- Carlo Company; William Wade Hinshaw field of opportunity for our young Delia Valeri, New York Vocal Teacher Many Entries for Yale’s $1,000 
oists rae his get a tn and Louis _ singers. I would be willing to give young artists Song Contest 
ging “ckstein, wit is summer opera at “Such a scheme must not be spas- a chance to appear in the casts.” sur > NY IN 
were Ravinia Park, prove that there is modic. It must be taken up by men Many well-known artists, including Oe tae puken tare 
enor, money in opera for the men who have of financial responsibility, who would be Frieda Hempel, Margaret Matzenauer, been received by the judges in-Yale 
, as- he courage to invest money in it, and prepared to face deficits for a few years, Clara Clemens, Melanie Kurt, Clarence University $1 000 rize contest for 
The are content to wait two or three years. since one cannot expect a monetary Whitehill, Suzanne Keener, and Myrtle ; schoo! anthem - take the place 
i 8. for profitable returns. John C. Freund, profit from opera in its first years. But Schaaf, have received training from oo “Bright College Tears ” which 
out- editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, has shown’ that it would pay eventually there can Mme. Valeri. Helen Hobson and Car- scented taibiahdie Gated te is sung 
il by convincingly that it is not necessary be no doubt. So convinced am I of this mela Caffarelli are two pupils who have to the annie tune £6 the German 
uret, for Americans to go abroad to study, that I would be ready to subscribe recently made successful concert débuts. “Wacht am Rhein ” The commit- 
ram and has rendered noble service to music $10,000 to the enterprise, if it were taken Speaking of teaching methods, Mme. tae ae ‘nudges. headed by Noah H 
The emphasizing that fact. The oppor- up in this responsible way. Valeri emphasizes the importance of Swa a ry of Philadelphia ie 
with tunities for study in America are ample “Lavish expenditure would not be _ breath control. mth des Soc A mest én May 15 én nee | 
at- and complete. I think the American’ necessary. In most of the cities of the “If a singer does not learn to breathe lect a winnin work ‘The eom- : 
cita’ Voices the best in the world, and that United States there are choral societies correctly, she will never sing properly,” mittee will ie ‘ts report during | 
raad there is nothing lacking in the American and orchestras which would be available she says. “Again, the voice must be Cc Scale ement Week ™ ’ : 
t, at student so far as intelligence and dili- for the production of opera; and rather forward, and absolutely free. I have - . ' ; : 
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| LTHOUGH music week 
brought a multiplicity 
of events in New York 
last week, the period, so 
far as the major concert 
halls were concerned, 
exhibited the sudden falling off in con- 
certs and recitals which betokens the 
end of the season. The Russian Opera 
Company, coming into the metropolis 
for a week’s stay at Jolson’s Theater, 
brought with them  Valentinoff’s 
“Night of Love,” and, for the time 
being, the touring singers discarded 
répertoire and presented the pot- 
pourri operetta nightly, with alter- 
nating casts. Subsequently they 
transferred to Prospect Theater, in 
the. Bronx, and this week gave a series 
of performances, the works including 
“La Juive’ and_ several Russian 
operas. 














Marion Rous, April 30 


Marion Rous, pianist, was heard in a 
recital of ultra-modern music at Green- 
wich House on the evening of April 30. 
Miss: Rous designated her recital “What 


Next in Music? An Anatomy of 
Modernism.” She dissected each piece on 
her program with a deftness and charm 
which enhanced the appeal of the inter- 
esting numbers and took the sting from 
the noisy and cacophonous ones. Begin- 
ning with Palmgren’s “The Isle of 
Shadows,” Miss Rous played numbers by 
Ornstein, Schénberg, Debussy, Ravel, 
Bela-Bartok, Malipiero, Poulenc, Griffes, 
Scriabine, Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Goos- 
sens, Lord Berners, Cyril Scott and 
Grainger. Miss Rous has specialized in 
this sort of music for some time and has 
introduced not a few compositions of the 
European musical radicals into this 
country. Whether this is a debt or 
merely love’s labor lost only time can 
decide, but at present her playing, her 
short explanatory remarks, her stage 
presence and abilitv to “put over” what 
she sets out to do, are of an extraor- 
dinarily high order and unique into the 
bargain. At the end of the program, 
after being brought out five or six times 
bv an audience that refused to budge, 
Miss Rous, just to show she could, played 





WANTED SOPRANO for tour with well known 
baritone of Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies. Must possess good voice and appearance. 
Address Box F. A., c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. .Permanent income, 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PARAMOUNT PICTURES ceeeeeeen, 
Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIALTO Broadway at 42nd Street 


WALTER HIERS in 
“SIXTY CENTS AN HOUR” 
With Jacqueline Logan 
Captain F. E. Kleinschmidt’s 
“ADVENTURES IN THE FAR 
NORTH” 

Famous Rialto Orchestra 


The RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 


“ENEMIES OF WOMEN” 
With Lionel Barrymore and Alma Rubens 
By Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
Broadway at 5ist St. 

















Rivolt Concert Orchestra 
( ‘API I { »L a eae Se 
. “Subway to oor” 
World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
_ Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, May 13 
CHARLES RAY 
In “THE GIRL I LOVED” 
aed By James Whitcomb Riley 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor 
“Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsody’’—Liszt 
Czymbalom Cadenza by Bela Nyary 
_Two Solos for Cello by Yasha Bunchuk 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky, 
Ballet Master 
Prima Ballerina, 
Thalia Zanou 
PROLOGUE to FEATURE PICTURE—‘“Huskin’ Bee’’ 
With Capitol Grand Orchestra, Soloists, Ballet Corps 
and Octette. Solo for Bass Violin by Eugen Uhlig 
Presentations by Rothafel 


Mile. Gambarelli, Doris Niles and 











Chopin’s Andante Spianato, about as far 
a cry from her program as could be 
imagined, and played it exceedingly well. 
An artist so well-rounded in such diverse 
fields of music deserves wide and fre- 
quent hearings. J. A. H. 


Escobar and Buketoff, April 30 


A joint recital by Consuelo Escobar, 
coloratura soprano and Constantin 
Buketoff, baritone, was given under the 
auspices of the American Musical Opti- 
mists and Bel Canto Society in Aeolian 


Hall on Monday evening of last week. 
Miss. Escobar, who was heard as guest 
artist with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany two seasons ago, again revealed a 
voice of superior clarity in its upper 
reaches and a generally felicitous legato 
style... Her numbers included David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau” and Benedict’s “The 
Wren,” sung to flute obbligato by H. 
Bové, an aria from “Traviata” and a 
group of songs in which an appealing 
Mexican folk-song, Ponce’s “Todo Paso,” 
and a modern “Danse des Libellules” by 
Doire were well done. Mr. Buketoff has 
a resonant voice which he uses effective- 
ly, if not always with the maximum of 
expressiveness. He sang _ well’ the 
Epithalame from Rubinstein’s “Nero,” 
and two groups of songs including 
Glinka’s “The Doubt,” Gretchaninoff’s 
“The Prisoner,” Gliére’s “Sorrowful 
Night,” Tchaikovsky’s “Iolanthe” and 
“Serenade of Don Juan,” and numbers 
by Samoiloff, Mana Zucca, Polak and 
Taskin. The artists together gave a 
duet from “Rigoletto,” Fauré’s “The 
Crucifix” and Mana Zucca’s “Tendres 
Aveux.” Emil J. Polak was a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. Encores were 
frequent, and the audience was a fairly 
large one. R. M. K. 








Russian Opera, April 30 
There was something appropriate to 
music week in the presentation of “A 
Night of Love” by the Russian Opera 


Company at Jolson’s Theater on Monday 
evening, April 30. This _ pot-pourri 
operetta, made up of bits and pieces 
from various operas and musical come- 
dies, inevitably suggests the music 
memory contest, and those in the 
crowded audience who could not take the 
performance of Valentin Valentinoff’s 
essay in patchwork too seriously as an 
entertainment, found certain amusement 
in identifying familiar tunes and noting 
the often ingenious use to which they 
were put in underscoring the situations 
of a conventional operetta plot. 

The singers of the Russian Opera 
Company gave some acceptable perform- 
ances of their native répertoire when 
they appeared in New York last year, 
but in attempting the lighter touch on 
this occasion, they found themselves, if 
not in deeper waters, in dangerous 
shallows. Their work was rather too 
naive. However, matters were balanced 
for a mixed audience, for those who 
could not follow the Russian text, found 
the advertised laughs in unexpected 
places. On the first night the principal 
réles were played by Nicolai Mamonoff, 
Barabara Loseva, Nina Gusieva, Max 
Pantaleeff, Nicolai Busanowsky and 
Leonid Gorlenko. On alternate nights 
Sergei Anfimoff, Sophia Ficher, Zina 
Ivanova, Vladimir Radeef and Ivan 
Dneproff appeared. The cast was com- 
pleted by Efim Vitis, Sophia Osipova, 
David Tulchinoff and Nastia Feodorova. 





ROBERT C. BENCHLEY in LIFE says: 


‘It is interesting to note that when 
you hear a musical comedy spoken of 
as being especially superior in the 
quality of its score and the ability of 
its singers, relying on the appeal of 
high-grade music rather than the less 
expensive jazz, you are quite likely to 
discover on its program—‘The Messrs. 
Shubert present.’ To them belongs 
the credit for having brought ‘Blossom 
Time’ to Broadway—the phenomenal 
success of which they could hardly 
have foreseen—and now ‘Caroline’ has 
been added to the list.’’ 


TESSA KOSTA 


IN THE SEASON’S MUSICAL GEM 


CAROLINE 


AMBASSADOR Theatre 


49th, W. of Broadway 
8:30; Mats Wed and Sat. 
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Victor Vasilieff conducted, and the or- 
chestra, though small, showed that some 
improvement had been effected since the 
Russian Company last sang in New 
York. “A Night of Love” was given 
for one week. P. C. R. 


The Lyric Club, May 1 


The Lyric Club, Arthur Leonard, 
conductor, was heard in a “request” 
program at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tuesday evening of last week, assisted 
by Elsie Thiede, soprano, and W. Pauld- 
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The Composers’ Music Corporation Publishes All the New 
Works of the Famous Finnish Composer 
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COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 


Fourteen East Forty-Eighth Street, New York 


sented by the Club showed excellent tast 
in selection, being well contrasted, th 
classic ones not too heavy and the lig} 
ones not too light. The chorus, as 

pleasant exception to the general rul: 
seems to place finesse of shading, clarit 
of enunciation and clever handling « 
inside themes above mere volume of ton 
and only the highest praise cari be give 
to its members and to Mr. Leonard fo 
their exceedingly good work. Matthew 
“Indian Cradle Song” was a fine piec 
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Mr. Louis SVECENSKI 


(KNEISEL QUARTET — FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART) 


Arrangements for Violin Instruction 


during the Summer may be made now by 
addressing MR. SVECENSKI at 
327 West 85th Street, New York City 
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Master CLAss OF SINGING 


At Woodstock, N. Y., in the picturesque Maverick Colony (Heart of the Catskills). 
Seven weeks’ intensive course, beginning July 10. 


For enrollment and terms write at once to Sec’y, Zeigler Institute, 1425 Broad- 
(Metropolitan Opera House Studios) 


or Hotel Belleclaire, 


Caruso Breath Course 











MASTER 





312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


New York City 
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TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Fisk Building, 57th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every year, and more particularly 
during the musical season, musicians and 
singers are importuned to contribute 
their services in the cause of charity. 
The charities vary all the way from in- 
stitutions which have long enjoyed the 
confidence of the public to all kinds of 
personal efforts to use charity as a 
means to pay current expenses and have 
a little left over for a rainy day. 

It has become the custom with some 
of our notable benefactions to buy out 
an entire performance at the Metropoli- 
tan at a certain price—which is under- 
stood to be very fair—then sell the tick- 
ets, which, through the energy of public- 
spirited and well-disposed women of high 
social standing generally net the par- 
ticular charity in which they are inter- 
ested a considerable sum. 

Then we have concerts and recitals 
for charity, to aid which the press is 
generous in announcing the list of ladies 
of prominence who have taken boxes. 
We see some of our shrewd managers, 
especially of opera, like Fortune Gallo 
of the San Carlo Company, associating 
themselves with well-known charities 
like the Red Cross and announcing that 
part of the receipts will be donated to its 
work, whereby they secure a full house 
at every performance. 

Right down the line, however, we come 
upon another type of charitable en- 
deavor, which is in a very different class. 
One or two professionals of no extraordi- 
nary talent who are perhaps past mid- 
dle age, in an endeavor to win success 
come together and conclude that they 
have an excellent opportunity to meet 


current expenses, as I said, and have a 
little left over for a rainy day. 

So they propose an arrangement with 
some well known charity. They promise 
to donate to the institution ten or fif- 
teen per cent of the receipts from the 
concert they propose to give. 

Notices are sent to the press. Tickets 
are sent out to prominent women, and 
especially to persons known to be chari- 
table. 

You will also notice that there is no 
mention made in most instances of the 
fact that only a small part of the pro- 
ceeds is to be devoted to the cause of 
charity. Naturally those who buy a 
ticket, which they may give away to 
their dressmaker or to some saleslady in 
a store they patronize, are thus induced 
to give up from two to three dollars in 
the belief that they are giving substan- 
tial aid to a worthy cause. How does it 
work out? 

From five or six to eight hundred and 
even a thousand tickets are sold. The 
concert, with “assisting artists,” duly 
takes place. A few hundred people go— 
half of whom are the friends of those 
who give the entertainment—who 
have received _complimentary tickets. 
They hear perhaps some fair playing 
and singing. 

Then comes the problem of how to cash 
in on the tickets for which the money 
has not yet been sent. This involves the 
sending out of letters of appea! which 
sometimes assume an almost threatening 


who had received the tickets had used 
them but did not remit. 

When accounts are balanced, it is 
found that from $1,200 to perhaps $2,000 
has been taken in; four-fifths of the 
total are naturally involved in ‘“ex- 
penses,” rent of hall, printing, salaries 
of the “artists” engaged, so that the 
profits of the entertainment are whittled 
down to $200 or $300. As a rule, the 
“assisting artists” give their services, 
but as they never see the financial state- 
‘ment they are in ignorance of the fact 
that certain sums have been charged to 
them. The particular charity which has 
been the cause of the temporary excite- 
ment having agreed to accept ten per 
cent of the proceeds, now receives a 
check for $25 or $30 with a letter of 
regret, in which the enterprising people 
who have taken the affair in hand ex- 
press their chagrin that they were not 
able to send more, but hope at another 
time to show a much better result. 

The story has a moral which need not 
be emphasized. 

* * * 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the eminent im- 
presario of the Met, chaperoned by his 
faithful press agent, Monsieur Billy 
Guard, blew into my sanctum to say au 
revoir, as he is about to sail for Europe 
to enjoy a well deserved vacation, some 
part of which will be interrupted by 
being forced to hear the aspiring talent 
which by means of fervid communica- 
tions has assured him that fortune lies 
in his grasp if he will only engage it for 
the great opera house in New York. 

Considering the arduous work that 
such a man has to perform, even with 
his splendid organization which works 
te perfection (though the genial Gatti 
will admit that there are occasional sub- 
terranean rumblings which might pre- 
sage an eruption in his operatic family), 
Gatti looks extremely well. 

In our informal chat many matters 
were discussed, which it would be im- 
polite as well as impolitic to quote, but 
there are some subjects upon which he 
touched that may be referred to. 

In mentioning the fact that he had not 
been able to find a work by an American 
composer With sufficient merit to war- 
rant its production this season, Gatti ad- 
mitted frankly that he would have been 
only too happy to discover such. He had 
all the submitted manuscript gone over 
by his conductors and others with in- 
structions to adopt a liberal, broad- 
minded point of view. He expressed his 
astonishment that ‘American composers 
had not seen fit to follow the example 
of the Italians, for instance, as well as 
the French, and get a really first-class 
libretto, a libretto that would have some 
interest for the public. 

In speaking of audiences, he seemed to 
think that certain of our eritics did not 
realize that the public that goes to the 
opera goes there to be entertained, to 
have its eyes and ears pleased and, above 
all, to experience certain emotions, and 
that it is not interested as to whether a 
work is futuristic or decadent, ultra- 
modern, ancient or ossified: Neither did 
he think that the opera-going public is 
interested in the often justified criticism 
of the singing of a particular artist. 
Indeed, he thought that those who read 
a general, interesting report of the pro- 
duction of a new work or the revival of 
an old one are more satisfied than when 
they have to read a critical review... Any- 
way, few read musical criticism. Natu- 
rally, every member of the staff at the 
opera house reads it; the artists do, but 
how many others do? 

With regard to the charge made by 
one or two of the leading critics that the 
opera house is run first for profit, rather 
than primarily for artistic reasons, Gatti 
seemed soméwhat nettled—on the ground 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
any such attitude. He particularly re- 
ferred to the harmony which prevailed 
between the directors and the manage- 
ment. He spoke of the chairman of the 
board, Otto H. Kahn, as having on vari- 
ous occasions suggested the advisability 
of spending more money for one or an- 
other purpose. Gatti evidently did this 
to emphasize his position that it is unfair 
to bring any charge of commercialism 
against the institution. 

Let me not forget to add that in re- 
ferring to the operas that he gave, he 
particularly stressed his conviction that 
what the American public demands is 
variety. On the other hand, he referred 
to the extraordinary experience reported 
recently from the Scala in Milan, where 
because of the popularity of certain art- 
ists, “Rigoletto” as well as “Lucia,” 
those old standbys, had to be given any 
number of times, night after night, to 
satisfy the demand of the public. 

Before he left he said there could be 


character, suggesting that the personno question that all the best operatic 





singers of the world are in New York 
during the season. 

I told him that he should not begrudge 
the critics their attitude. They saw the 
situation according to their light and 
they did one thing for which he should 
be grateful. They made his life as im- 
presario somewhat more interesting than 
it would be had he to depend for inspira- 
tion solely upon the various cliques, 
cabals and jealousies which are insepar- 
able from operatic existence the world 
over. 

* * * 

Some artists had foregathered and 
were discussing the question of acous- 
tics in the various leading opera houses 
of the world. Certain of the Italians 
appeared to think that the acoustic at 
the Metropolitan was not as good as it 
was in some other houses in this country. 
They considered the auditorium in Chi- 
cago, where opera is given, as excellent. 
They then mentioned the Lyceum in Bar- 
celona and of course the Scala in Milan. 
They considered the Coloseum in Buenos 
Ayres much better than the Colon. They 
put into the first class the Reale in 
Madrid and the Paris Opera House. As 
for the little opera house in Monte Carlo, 
it was ideal from the artists’ point of 
view. In Rio the Municipale Opera 
House was classed as “no good.” 

* o* * 


If you had seen a youthful, handsome, 
but wild-eyed young Italian apparently 
lost in the wilds of Central Park and 
endeavoring by much waving of hands, 
with a voluble mixture of French, Ital- 
ian and an occasional American word, to 
find out where he was at, you would have 
discovered that it was the charming and 
talented tenor Lauri-Volpi of the Metro- 
politan, who had an appointment for 
lunch with me. He had been carefully 
directed by his friend Viafora, the car- 
toonist, to take the subway near his 
home, at Seventy-second Street, and go 
to the next station. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he had gotten into the wrong train, 
and that is how he found himself amid 
the bushes, the animals and the children 
in the park. However, he steered him- 
self finally to the rendezvous by engag- 
ing a taxi to take him to the Public 
Library, where he knew, he would find a 
certain Italian who could understand 
what he said and would bring him over 
te his friends. 

Lauri-Volpi, while expressing, with 
much gesticulation, his appreciation of 
the kindly reception he had already re- 
ceived here and also expressing grati- 
fication that he had been engaged for 
another season, contrasted the difference 
in the attitude of the public here and 
that of the opera-goers in the leading 
European countries. He said that, apart 
from his own experience, when he had 
been in the auditorium listening to per- 
formances in which some of the best 
artists at the Metropolitan appeared, he 
found the American public somewhat 
cold. 

I told him that often when an artist 
made a great impression, the American 
public, consisting of about thirty-five 
different nationalities, was apt to remain 
silent as the highest expression of its 
appreciation. I instanced to support my 
argument the case of Caruso. In the 
last performance of “La Juive” in which 
he appeared at the Metropolitan he sang 
with such divine grace and beauty that 
the audience was enthralled beyond the 
power of applause. He had literally 
charmed it into silence. It was only 
when it had recovered that it broke into 
tumultuous applause. 

Reference was made to the demand of 
the public, especially in Italy, to have 
what it is accustomed to. This led to 
quite a contretemps on one occasion at 
the Scala when Toscanini was conduct- 
ing “Rigoletto.” Toscanini took the 
ground that the tenor who sang the well- 
known aria, “La Donna e Mobile,” should 
not interpolate the cadenza, as it was not 
in the original score. 

When the tenor, who in this instance 
happened to be Caruso, did omit the 
cadenza, there was very little applause. 
They expected that cadenza. Later 
Caruso tried the same tactics at Bologna 
and had the same experience. The pub- 
lic seemed disappointed. As an encore, 
however, the great tenor sang the aria 
with the cadenza. Down came the house. 
People were almost delirious in their 
applause. They had been trained to that 
cadenza and consequently “Rigoletto” 
and that aria without it were not the 
real thing so far as they were concerned. 

Referring to singers who had been 
singing in the old operas and who, by 
not straining their voices or attempting 
to sing in some of the more mouern 
works, sing on for years, we spoke of 
Cottogni who is still singing at eighty 
years of age, and Battistini, the great 
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the Hirsute Oriflamme, 


The Lady with 
Here Realistically Portrayed by Viafora, 
Is Mme. Herma Menth, Pianist, Who Has 
Made Several Successful American Tours 
Since Coming to These Shores Seven or 


Eight Years Ago. She Is a Native of 
Vienna and a Graduate of the Celebrated 
Conservatorium of That City, Where 
She Was Under the Especial Tutelage of 


Franz Zottman and Emil Saver, and 
Where She Won Highest Honors for 
Piano. She Completed Her Piano Studies 


with Ferruecio Busoni 





baritone, who is still singing and singing 
finely though he is now over seventy. 

In the course of the luncheon, Lauri- 
Volpi introduced me to a new way of 


eating strawberries. Like all Italians, 
it seems, he disdains the use of cream, 
but in default of some Marsala poured 
on the strawberries he squeezed the 


juice of a lemon, which brought me to 
the conclusion that the Italian stomach 
is constructed on a different plan from 
mine—indeed, on a plan of its own. 
* * x 

Cecil Arden, the talented young singer 
of the Metropolitan, who is coming more 
and more into favor, as well as some 
other artists of standing, has expressed 
the opinion that if Dr. Noble, who is 
the executive of the Juilliard Foundation 
for the encouragement of music and 
musicians in this country, were to donate 
a considerable amount to aid the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H., he 
would not only lighten the heavy burden 
of responsibility that rests upon Mac- 
Dowell’s widow, who has made _ such 
heroic efforts to maintain the institution, 
but he would go far to please music 
lovers all over the country and make 
them feel that at least one of the pur- 
poses intended by the founder was being 
worthily fulfilled 


* * * 


Did you notice the very favorable 
notices given by the press to Percy 


Hemus at his recital? There was not a 
dissenting opinion. Hemus is certainly 
demonstrating that there are American 
composers of merit and also that it is 
possible to sing in English and in such a 
manner as to be understood, for Hemus’ 
diction is excellent. His voice, now fully 
recovered from the great strain which it 
endured when Hemus was carrying on 
with the buddy boys at Pelham Bay, has 
gained in volume and certainly in musi- 
cal quality. Evidently his work in the 
“Impresario” and other operas under the 
management of that excellent and genial 
artist, William Wade Hinshaw, has given 
him not only more experience but added 
confidence. The audience, which was en- 
thusiastic, testified to the popularity of 
the artist as well as to the fine musical 
character of his recital. 

By the bye, Percy, who has been re- 
engaged by Hinshaw for next season, 
will go to Los Angeles this month, as 
he has accepted a luerative offer to ap- 
pear in the “movies.” They are going 
to film “The Impresario.” 

~~ £- <@ 

Should anyone have the vision to de- 
clare, as your editor has done for some 
time past, that music may be one of the 
great means to dissipate the hatred be- 
tween nations engendered by the World 
War, he would surely be greeted by most 
people with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a.smile of incredulity, and yet this 1s 
what is happening all over. 

Only a little while ago an attempt to 
give German opera in German at the 
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Lexington Avenue Opera House was met 
by riotous interference on the part of 
former soldiers and others. Then not so 
long after the German Opera Company 
came over here and received an enthusi- 
astic reception. 

Now I read that Polacco, well known 
by old habitues of the Metropolitan and 
recently by his good work in Chicago, 
has just finished an engagement at the 
Volksoper in Vienna. He conducted the 
“Walktire” and received a tremendous 
ovation. He is the first foreigner who 
was ever invited to Vienna to conduct a 
Wagnerian opera. Previously famous 
foreign conductors were used only on 
Italian works. 

Polacco’s conducting was marked by 
an incident. which shows his presence of 
mind. The baritone Weil, well remem- 
bered at the Metropolitan, suddenly for- 
got the text of his réle, but Polacco saved 
the situation and carried the scene 
through to a final ovation. At the end 
of the performance there was an official 
ceremony when Polacco was presented 
with a large red, white and blue flag of 
fine silk. An announcement by the De- 
partment of Fine Arts has been made 
that Giorgio will conduct the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra in June. 

All this looks well and shows us that 
humanity can be influenced to forget its 
troubles as well as its animosities by the 
power-of music. 

* * ” 

I have occasionally made reference to 
the growing number of women players 
in orchestras. This has brought a num- 
ber of communications, among them one 
from Edwin B. Olwin, who writes from 
I'argo, N. D., telling me that they have 
a women’s orchestra there of over thirty 
which plays well and is a big success. 
The orchestra is scheduled to play at the 
state convention of the Federation of 
Business and Professional Clubs which 
will be held at Jamestown, N. D., in the 
immediate future. 

Not so long ago the public was accus- 
tomed to hear a woman play on the stage 
only when the instrument was a piano, a 
harp or a violin. Then some women ap- 
peared in vaudeville, playing cornets, but 
it was some time before they were ad- 
mitted to the orchestras. Now they have 
started, it will probably not be long be- 
fore they will displace the men in the 
orchestras as they have displaced the 
men as stenographers and typists. Won- 
der what the men will do when they are 
out of a job? Maybe they will start 
beauty and manicuring parlors. 

. op 


Bruno Walter, the Bavarian conduc- 
tor, has just returned to Germany. He 
has given out an interview in Berlin to 
a representative of the New York Her- 
ald, in the course of which he said that 
American musical life as a whole is on 
a far higher plane than was expected. 
He also said that he had conducted at 
least a dozen symphony orchestras in 
this country and found them all of the 
highest type of musicians, reacting to 
the slightest hint of the leader. The 
audiences arrived punctually, listened 
quietly and intently and showed by their 
warmth of applause their understanding. 

Incidentally, Walter also said that one 
of his deepest impressions was of the 
extensive use of the wireless telephone. 
The programs ranged from instructions 
for housewives and fairy stories for 
children to the dissemination of political 
news, crop reports and advertisements, 
all of which surpassed the imagination. 
He astounded his friends in Berlin by 
telling them how he received a telegram 
the morning after his concert in Minne- 
apolis, saying that he had been appre- 
ciatively heard by a man in a lonesome 
lighthouse on the coast of Alaska. 

* * * 


Elena Gerhardt, well known to our 
concert stage, recently made an innova- 
tion which appears to have been well 
received. 

At a recital in London, where she was 
so successful that encores were demana- 
ed, she submitted the choice of the en- 
cores to the suffrages of her audience. 
The four composers who headed the list 
were Schubert. Schumann, Brahms and 
Franz, with Richard Strauss fifth. The 
particular song at the top of the poll was 
the “Erlkénig.” The idea appeared to 
win so much favor that it will probably 
be followed by other artists whose popu- 
larity is such that thev know they are 
going to have plentv of encores. 

+ * a 

Eugen d’Albert appears to be falling 

down, if we may judge by the poor re- 


ception he got in London, where other 
German artists have recently been very 
successtul. When he gave a recital at 
wueen’s Hall, Ernest Newman, a promi- 
nent critic, said that the place was al- 
most empty, that his playing of an all- 
Beethoven program was so much alike in 
every work that a few lines would suffice 
to sum it up. In many respects it was 
extremely ugly, harsh in tone, spasmodic 
«nd violent in expression. However, 
Newman admitted that over all there 
was a certain rhythmic line that almost 
compensated for the loss of so many 
desirable qualities. 

Well, pianists come and go, and if his 
highness Eugen is on the toboggan, 
there are others who are perfectly will- 
ing to take his place. 


Si. » 


When Nina Koshetz, one of the fine 
artists and singers of the Russian Opera 
Company, gave a recital of songs at the 
Town Hall recently, with her fellow 
countryman Rachmaninoff in a box to 
add prestige to the occasion, the audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. 

One of the composer-pianists who ac- 
companied the star was Sergei Barsu- 
koff, whose romantic story has received 
much attention from the press. This 
young man is the son of a Russian gen- 
eral. He fought the Soviets and was 
prosecuted, but escaped to Constanti- 
nople and succeeded in getting here, pen- 
niless. To make a living, he worked at 
night in a milk depot till he found 
friends who knew his career and family. 
Though lacking practice and having had 
hard manual labor to impair his hands, 
he nevertheless played with such fire, 
with such musicianly understanding, 
with such virility that he showed he was 
a born artist. He should have a caree: 
if there is a manager enterprising 
enough to take the young man in charge 
and exploit him. 

* a 2k 

Richard Aldrich of the Times printed 
a very interesting article with regard to 
the interest taken in England in com- 
petitive choral festivals. These competi- 
tive festivals are always crowded with 
all sorts and conditions of men and 
women who seem able and willing to give 
up their work for the day to spend morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening at the com- 
petitions. As Aldrich says, England has 
always been a country where choral 
singing has thriven as nowhere else. The 
movement has spread to Canada. 

However, Aldrich omitted to say that 
the competition between choral bodies 
in Great Britain is keenest in the prin- 
cipality of Wales, where, at the Eistedd- 
fod Festivals, the various chorals meet 
and vie with one another. The most 
tremendous jealousies are developed and 
it is a very difficult matter for the judges 
to decide to which chorus the prize 
should be awarded and yet satisfy all the 
contestants. 

Many years ago I remember being in 
Wales when such a festival was in prog- 
ress. Happened to come upon two men 
who were having a discussion which re- 
sulted in a fight. They struggled with 
one another on the sidewalk, pounded 
each other vigorously. When they had 
been separated—it took about half a 
dozen of us to do it—the two angry 
Welshmen still glared at one another. 
Investigation of the cause of the trouble 
showed that it was not the result of an 
argument as to the respective merits of 
the choruses of which the two were mem- 
bers but with regard to the manner in 
which a certain phrase should be sung. 

1 a ok 

Henry T. Finck, in a review, refers to 
the fact that one cannot expect a per- 
formance to go as it should if the con- 
ductor doesn’t adore the music and has 
it rehearsed by an assistant. That is 
too much like the stage hands who, hav- 
ing rehearsed the “Walkiire” scenic 
changes for three hours in the after- 
noon, amazed Conried by informing him 
that, their time being up, they would not 
be present for the performance in the 
evening! 

* * * 

The enterprising and very original 
press agent, in the interest of a certain 
face finish to which he attributes the 
remarkable beauty of complexion of 
Eleanor Painter, now appearing with 
considerable success at Cohan’s Theater 
in a play called “The Exile,” states in a 
review of her career that she was born 
in Walkerville, Iowa, and received het 
education in Germanv. 

This is not so. She got her musical 
education in this country—in Colorado 
and later in New York. Then she went 
to Germany, where she sang with much 
success at the Deutsches Opera House in 
Charlottenburg. 

The genial press agent then goes on 
to refer to her success here in “The Lilac 


Domino,” in Victor Herbert’s “Princess 
Pat,” later in “Glorianna” and in the 
revival of “Florodora.” But when he 
asserts that she played the leading role 
in “Rosenkavalier” when first pro- 
duced in New York, he is up against 
it. Even the lady’s "remarkable beauty 
of complexion will not pull him through, 
for when “Rosenkavalier” was first pro- 
duced here at the Metropolitan, the lead- 
ing réles were sung by Frieda Hempel 
and Margaret Ober. 


* * * 


Jennifer Stewart wrote in the New 
York Sun an inimitable report of a con- 
versation she overheard between two 
lovely ladies dressed in the latest fash- 
ion at a recent symphony concert. It is 
so very apropos and humorous that * 
cannot help quoting it. At the same 
time it should not be taken as a sample 
of the attitude of the average symphony 
concert goer. Here it is! 

“Mmmmmmmmm—this is the An- 
dante. . . Dum, de da, da da. . 
You can say what you like, Damrosch is 
the best-looking conductor of the lot . . 
and so dignified. . I wish I could have 
worn my gray satin blouse this after- 
noon. Kit’s so dressey, I always feel 
shabby with her. . But if I had to 
take my coat off, those sleeves would 
show where I mended them. . They 
might even tear again and let my elbows 
come through! . . . That’s the worst of 
satin, when it once begins to split, you 


just can’t—still, the rest of that blouse 
is perfectly good, and I paid sixteen doi- 
lars for it; it’s a shame to have it hang- 
ing in the closet. I wonder if | 
could match it in chiffon? . . Ange! 
sleeves would be just the—but what 
about the silk fringe? . . . Well, I might 
take that all off and use soutache, braid 
the chiffon sleeves in the same design. 
, -. Hmmmm . . that’s a good-look- 
ing one on that tall girl leaning forward; 
same length as mine. I don’t like them 
too short. . . . Gee, I wish this fat gir! 
on the other side wouldn’t lean on me so! 
. I don’t know whether she’s asleep 
or just shutting her eyes to register 
ecstasy. What awful people come to 
some of these concerts, anyway. . 
I’m sure they don’t understand the 
music. . That’s a good-looking red 
hat over there. Still, red is so—but I do 
like it with light summer things. . . . | 
hope the moths haven’t been at that 
uncurled ostrich one of mine. . . J 
really ought to stay home Sundays and 
fix up my clothes. Ah! 

“Kit, my dear, wasn’t. that movement 
divine? You know I just simply lose 
myself in music!” 

Can you beat it? says 


L~—— 





Juan Manen Ends Tour 
of Western Hemisphere 
with Season in Havana 





Juan Manen, Spanish Violinist, on the 
Steamer for Cuba; Left to Right: Emile 
Hilb of the International Art Company; 
Mr. Manen, and Herman Neuman, Ac- 
companist 


Juan Manen, distinguished Spanish 
violinist, whose second season in Amer- 
ica, recently brought to a close, enhanced 
his reputation as an artist, is now in 
Cuba, where he is engaged for a series 
of recitals in Havana and other cities of 
the island. At the conclusion of this 
tour Mr. Manen will sail for his home in 
Spain, where he will spend the summer 
and also be heard in concert, previous to 
his return to America for an extensive 
tour under the management of the Inter- 
national Art Company. 





Lehman Conducts Nevin Work Before 
Music Club in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Arthur 
Nevin’s “Mother Goose Fantasy” was 
given an effective presentation under 
the baton of J. W. F. Leman and the 
Women’s Symphony at the meeting of 
the Philadelphia Music Club in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford on April 
17. The composer was present and ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the excel- 
lent manner in which the club produced 
the work. Charles Jaffe, six-year-old 
violin pupil of Mr. Leman, aroused en- 
thusiasm with his playing of the Seitz 
Violin Concerto in D. He also appeared 
in a recent recital given by pupils of 
Mr. Leman and W. Palmer Hoxie, 
teacher of singing. Others heard were 
Amy Jacque Brumbach, mezzo-soprano; 
Harvey Lowden, baritone; Rose Kaplan, 
soprano; Maria Mazzei, soprano; Ed- 
ward Barnes, baritone, and Oscar Lang- 
man and Marion Gansert, violinists. 





George Meader, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will spend the summer 
in Europe, returning next fall for the 
opening of the Metropolitan season. 


The Whispering Gallery 


IENNA reports that it is not alone 

the cost of production of “Whipped 
Cream,” Richard Strauss’ new ballet, 
which is standing in the way of its pre- 
miére in that city. The hero of the 
ballet, it appears, eats too much of the 
whipped cream in the confectioner’s 
shop in which the scene is laid, and in 
his dream recalls a vision of old Imperial 
Vienna. This has been regarded in some 
quarters, it is said, as an apotheosis of 
the Hapsburgs and the fear that the 
ballet would provoke sharp criticism 
from the Republicans is alleged to be 
one of the reasons why it is to be pro- 


duced in some other city. 
OK 7K ~ 





WHY SHOULD NOT America have 
the premiére of “Whipped Cream”? In- 
deed, such a distinction for the (pre- 
sumably) dainty work has already been 
rumored. Some astute American pro- 
ducer, privy to our passion for sweet- 
stuffs, ought to make a fortune for him- 
self—and Dr. Strauss. As for the 
leading artist, he ought to come on half- 
salary, in consideration of the delectable 
part that falls to his lot. 

"=e. @ 

CHALIAPIN will have a fairly busy 
period in America next season. It is 
hinted that Russia’s great artistic emis- 
sary will appear with both the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera forces, in 
addition to which he will make a coast- 
to-coast tour in concert. The bass, in- 
cidentally, is now on his second tour of 
the West for the present season, which 
is rather a feat. even for an artist of his 
estate and popularity. 

ok * * 

FROM OUT OF THE WEST—\the Far 
West—came Walter Henry Rothwell last 
week. With another successful season 
tehind the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
its brilliant leader renewed his friend- 
ship with New York, where, before his 
California appointment, he was a promi- 
nent figure in musical circles. 

THB FLANEUR. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


May 4.—The local Symphony, Her- 
mann Dossenbach, conductor, was heard 
at Convention Hall on Monday evening, 
April 17, in the third and last concert of 
the season. Admission was free, as is 
usual at the Symphony concerts, and 
there was a large and very cordial audi- 
ence. Hazel Dossenbach, violinist, daugh- 
ter of the conductor, was soloist. She 
played two movements of the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” very creditably, and 
later played a group of solos accom- 
panied at the piano by Herbert Krahmer. 
The orchestra opened with Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal’s Cave” Overture, and for the 
other numbers played Rubinstein’s 
“Music of the Spheres” for string or- 
chestra and Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien.” The orchestra played excel- 
lently. MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist, gave a recital in 
demonstration of the Ampico in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on the evening of April 27. 
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New Broadcasting Studios Embody Remarkable Technical F eatures 
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Recently Opened WEAF Headquarters Equipped with Most 
Modern Acoustic Devices—Joint Studios an Important In- 
novation—Richly Appointed Rooms Afford Every Aid to 
Artists—Speech on Music by John C. Freund Broadcast 


from New Station 


By BERNARD ROGERS 


QUUUEOUACUDOLAUUA SALA SUAOO HADES 


O step from the busy streets of lowe: 


Broadway into the tranquil spaces 
of the new WEAF radio broadcasting 
studio is to pass at once from the matter- 
of-fact to the unusual. Here, where 
music and speech are released into the 
ether, every mechanical aspect is shrewd- 
ly and tastefully subordinated. The 
effect achieved is of some richly ap- 
pointed clubroom, and the ensemble is 
admirably calculated to place artist and 
visitor in the right mental frame. The 
color scheme is of a delicate sand tone, 
which is carried out in each of the sev- 
eral rooms and emphasized by the heavy 
hangings. These wall draperies are so 
hung that they can be adjusted to give 
the correct degree of deadening for the 
music transmitted. The furnishings are 
Old English of the Georgian period. 

The new studios of WEAF were in- 
augurated on Monday evening of last 
week with a special program, and pro- 
grams are now being regularly broadcas! 
from these headquarters, situated in the 
Telephone and Telegraph Building at 
i95 Broadway. The studios embody 
many remarkable technical improve- 
ments in broadcasting equipment. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to per- 
‘ecting the acoustic properties. The 
parquet floors are laid in pitch and are 
insulated from the walls of the studio. 
l’alse walls are used between the studios 
and hall to introduce a dead air space. 


Use Two Studios 


A unique feature of the new installa- 
tion is the fact that there are two stu- 
dios: a small one for singers, speakers 
and small instrumental ensembles and a 
large one for bands, large choruses and 
orchestras. Between the two studios is 
the announcer’s booth from which the 
programs are directed. The use of two 
studios will obviate much of the delay 
which was caused when only a single 
studio was available. While the orches- 
tra or chorus is assembling in the large 
studio the radio audience is entertained 
by a program given in the small studio 
and vice versa. This enables programs 
to be given with a minimum of delays 
and interruptions. Another interesting 
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feature is the announcer’s booth, the 
special equipment of which renders this 
cubby-hole virtually soundproof. Large 
windows opening into the studios on 
either side enable the announcer to see 
exactly what is going on in each studio. 
By means of switches he can put “‘on the 
air” the various microphones as required. 
Within the booth is located a small moni- 
toring loud speaker, actuated by the cur- 
rent output of the studios. The an- 
nouncer thus hears the studio music ex- 
actly as it is sent into the ether, and 
thus controls the placing of the instru- 
ments and the action of the artists in the 
studio as determined by the radio out- 
put; that is, from the standpoint of the 
radio audience. A special loud-speaking 
equipment enables the announcer to give 
instructions to artists in each studio. 

A special ventilation system has been 
installed in both studios which changes 
the air within them every seven minutes. 
The new studios are regarded as the 
last word in acoustics, arrangement, and 
technical improvements in broadcasting 
equipment. 


Broadcast Address by Mr. Freund 


The program broadcast from WEAF 
on Thursday evening of last week in- 
cluded an address by John C. Freund, 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA. Mr. 
Freund’s talk was entitled “What Music 
Can Do for Us.” In his introduction Mr. 
Freund dwelt upon the réle that music 
can play in making life a better thing. 
He spoke of the monotonous existence of 
the toiler in factory, store and office 
and the deadening influence of the ma- 
chine upon the human mind. He touched 
also upon the scarcely less monotonous 
daily round of the housewife. 

“It is the monotony of daily toil with 
poor food, foul tenements, inadequate 
pay, little or no enjoyment, which pro- 
voke the unrest of labor,” said Mr. 
Freund. “This._is a problem that must 
be faced if we would have progress by 
evolution instead of by revolution. And 
right here it is that music comes in.. . 

“If young girls run to cabarets and 
jazz, if business men take to bum cigars 
kooch and penny ante, it is not that they 
are wicked or want to work off their sur- 
plus energy. but to get away from the 
monotony of their lives. 

“The grave question before us_ is 
whether our recreation shall be elevating 
or degrading. 























A man’s 


| actual examples 


of invaluable assistance. 











Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


of tone production are af- 
| forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Diagram Showing Arrangement of WEAF New 
Numbers Indicate the Various Features of the Studio. 
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Broadcasting Studios. The 
1, Announcer’s Microphone; 


2 and 3, Loud Speakers in Studios; 4, Switches on Announcer’s Control Panel; 5, 6, 7, 


Mie srophones; 


8, Announcer’s Loud Speaker; 9 and 10, Signal Lights; 11, Red Signa! 


Light on Each Studio Door; 12, Special Protective Knobs on Doors; 13, Loud Speaker 


Concealed in Horn Closet; 
Curtains; 


Panels; 


“The home in which there is music is 
blessed through its gracious influence. 
Kivery -member of that family comes 
under the spell of this influence. . . 

“The beneficial power of music is il- 
lustrated, too, in the community chorus, 
which brings thousands of people to- 
gether in song—old and young, rich and 
poor—which goes far to break down 
those cruel antagonisms of race and reli- 
gion which have kept nations apart and 
which were largely responsible for the 
late awful war. 

“But before you have music, the com- 
munity chorus or even music in the fac- 
tory, department store or business office, 
you must bring music and lots of it into 
the public schools. 

“Way out in Kansas I saw and heard 
1200 young people come into the audi- 
torium of their fine high school singing 
to the music of their own orchestra, in 
which there were black and white, girls 
and boys. It was inspiring! 

“Most people have looked upon music 
as all very well for those who like it or 
for a dance or for church service on Sun- 
days when you put on your religion with 
your Sunday clothes. 

“Music is only recently coming to be 
recognized as a great power in our 
human life. 

“If we are considered by foreign na- 
tions not to be as far advanced in our 
appreciation of the value of music as 
other peoples, it is largely due to the 





14, Ventilation System of Ducts; 15, Adjustable Deadening 
16, Double Wall with Dead Air Space; 
19, Large Loud Speaker for Monitoring Engineers 


17, Desk Telephone; 18, Equipment 


influence of those who came over in the 
early pioneer days. 

“The Pilgrims and later the Puritans 
were small farmers, mechanics. They 
came from England at a time when 
music there was looked upon in their 
severe creed as one of the handmaidens 
of the devil to lead people astray, so it is 
not to be wondered at that in the early 
colonial churches it was virtually banned. 
Indeed, even hymns were unknown. 
They had only the Psalms, which they 
sang by ear to some five or six tunes, 
which were all they knew. 

“It is on record that when it was pro- 
posed to introduce hymn _ books, 100 
prominent parsons signed a declaration 
that such an attempt would demoralize 
young men and drive old men to pro- 
fenity. You will find that record in the 
3cston Public Library. 

“When later a_ well-meaning man 
wanted to give his chapel an organ, he 
didn’t dare give it while living, so he 
left it to them in his will, which, when 
read before the congregation, produced 
an outburst. Then they held a prayer 
meeting on the question and, having in- 
voked divine aid, decided to give that 
organ to the Episcopalians on the other 
side of the street in the hope that it 
would relieve them of the contemplated 
sacrilege and help those hated Episco- 
palians on their journey—below. 


[Continued on page 10] 
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“Contrast that with the fine music in 
all the churches today, especially during 
this Music Week. 

“As people of more culture came to 
this country, particularly after the great 
revolutions in Europe in ’48, things be- 
gan to change and so music came into 
her own. ; 

“Thus I was enabled in 1913 to bring 
out the astounding fact that this country 
was spending six hundred millions a year 
on music, for musical education and on 
musical instruments; that is more than 
all the rest of the world put together. 
It means that then we were spending 
more money for such purposes than we 
were spending on the Army and Navy. 
What we have spent since, God knows! 

“In the last half century we have 
progressed to a point where we Ameri- 
cans now have the largest number of 
symphony orchestras and of the finest, 
where with the greatest artists we give 
the best opera in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and—occasionally—in English; 
where we have already over 14,000 su- 
pervisors of music in the public schools; 
where our musical colleges and conserva- 
tories, music teachers of all nationalities 
as well as Americans vie with the very 
best they have in Europe and where even 
American composers, proclaimed to have 
no existence, are beginning’ to make 
themselves known as they have the long 
denied opportunity to be heard. 

“During the last generation our musi- 
cal industries, which had barely started 
100 years ago, have grown so that we 
make not cnly the largest number of in- 
struments but the finest in quality... . 
And never forget that it is we Americans 
who invented those wonderful devices, 
the player piano and the talking ma- 
chine, which bring music to the home of 
the mechanic as well as the millionaire. 

“My discovery of what this country 
spends on music, on musical education 
and musical instruments, brought out at 
certain prominent conventions, was car- 
ried all over the world through the Asso- 
ciated Press and excited universal aston- 
ishment. It proved that we Americans 
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had been advancing unconsciously to 
ourselves on cultural as well as material 
lines and that the reproach hurled 
against us for years bv foreigners that 
we were purely materialistic, eager only 
for the dollar, that we had no culture, 
that we were indifferent to the value of 
music, art, the drama, literature, was 
absolutely unfounded. 

“The result of my discovery brought 
me invitations from all over the country 
to come out and tell the story. 

“As I went from town to town, I began 
to break away from the old rut in which, 
like many another editor and critic I 
had been believing that good music was 
only for the cultured few, and came to 
realize how music can help us if we will 
only open the door and bid her welcome. 

“Music, too, can aid in bringing the 
various elements in our foreign popula- 
tion together. It can go far to Ameri- 
canize it. 

“In one great city in the Middle West, 
I was invited to speak to some 3000 men 
and women, young and old, during the 
lunch hour. There they were on girders, 
on great packing cases all over that vast 
plant. I learned that it takes thirty- 
nine operations from the time the ore is 
taken out of the earth and you buy a 
tin cup at the ten-cent store. They told 
me there were twenty-six different na- 
tionalities in that crowd. Many of them 
eouldn’t speak English. Many of them 
couldn’t understand English, yet they 
had all learned to sing and sing well ‘My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty.’ 

“We all need not only spiritual help 
but intelligent recreation. Intelligent 
recreation is as great a need as the air 
we breathe, the food we eat, the bed we 
sleep on. In such recreation music must 
ever have a leading place. ; 

“Are you happy? Music will help give 
that happiness expression. 

“Are you sad? Music will help con- 
sole you. 

“What would marching men whether 
in peaceful parade or on the way to war 
be without the inspiration of music? 

“What political meeting would be 
worth while if music were not there to 
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prepare the audience to swallow the pif- 
fle most of our politicians hand out? 
“Music! 
“The mother sings to the babe at her 
breast. The choir chants at the christen- 
ing, at the marriage, at the requiem for 


the dead. 
“So cheer up, cheer up! Whatever 
your cares, your troubles, your ail- 


ments! 

“Think more of the value of life day 
by day and hour by hour. 

“Get some musical instrument into 
your home even if it be only a cheap 
talking machine. 

“Fill your souls with the harmony of 
sweet sounds and so rise above the toil 
and moil of your daily work with its dis- 
couragements, its cruel monotony. 

“Call music to your aid! 

“Music! Music! Which begins where 
words end, which whispers to us of im- 
mortality.” 

It was estimated that Mr. Freund’s 
address was heard by 500,000 radio 
listeners. 
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and Teaching Activities 
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© Bachrach 
Melville Liszniewska, Pianist 
and Teacher 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pian- 
ist, who during the past three years 
has been dividing her time between con- 
certs and conducting artist classes at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
has been engaged to play the D Minor 
Concerto of Brahms with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under the baton of Fritz 
Reiner, next season. On Dec. 17 Mme. 
Liszniewska appeared as soloist with 
that organization at the Beethoven cele- 
bration in Cincinnati, playing the E Flat 
Concerto, and also in Dayton, where the 
program was repeated. 

Eugéne Ysaye, former conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, chose Mme. Lisz- 
niewska last season to present for the 
first time in America the piano concerto 
of his brother, Theodore Ysaye, which 
performance won her an ovation and an 
engagement to repeat the concerto at a 
gala concert to be given later in Wash- 
ington, D. C.. Mme. Liszniewska was 
selected as the soloist of the closing 
concert of the Detroit Symphony, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor, on which occa- 
sion she was again heard in the Ysaye 
concerto. At the present time Mme 
Liszniewska is on a tour in the East. 
She has been conducting master classes 
en route in New York, Troy, Columbus 
and Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 

May 5.—The ninth annual spring 
festival was given April 12 and 13 at the 
High School Auditorium by the boys and 
girls of the Pontiac Junior High School, 
assisted by the High School music de- 
partment on Thursday evening. Ope- 
ratic airs, groups of songs and piano and 
violin solos were given. The High School 
Girls’ Chorus presented an interesting 
cantata, “Pan,” by Bliss, directed by 
Harry Quayle, and with Mrs. Donald 
Hogue, accompanist, Mme. Baschi, con- 
tralto: Armanda Leuci, violinist, and 
Adelaide Keezer, pianist, assisted. 

Mrs. W. F. JACKSON. 


Marguerite 





Artists Contribute 
to the Success of 


Atlantic City Series 











Artists Who Were Heard Recently in At- 
lantic City Concert Series (Left to Right) : 
Magdeleine Brard, Pianist; John Charles 
Thomas, Baritone, and Suzanne Keener, 
Coloratura Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Among the most popular appearances 
this season of John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, was in Atlantic City, N. J., 
where he recently appeared in one of the 
series of Saturday night musicales given 
in the Vernon Room of the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, under the direction of R. 
E. Johnston, New York manager. On 
this occasion Mr. Thomas was assisted 
by Suzanne Keener, coloratura. soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Magdeleine Brard, pianist. The success 
of this concert proved an important fac- 
tor toward the continuation of the series 
next season. 





TRENTON, N. J. 


May 5.—An excellent concert was 
given lately at the Wesley M. E. Church 
under the direction of the Mothers’ Cir- 
cle. The following artists appeared: 
May Carnochan, soprano; Alpine H. Mc- 
Donald, tenor; Mrs. Russell Gagg, 
reader, and William C. Hartman, vio- 
linist. . . An operatic concert under 
the auspices of Queen Esther Circle was 
given at the Central M. E. Church Apri! 
26. The list of artists included Mrs. 
Emma Longstreet, Mrs. Iola Salaman- 
dra, Mae Titus, Nellie Muzika, sopranos; 
Katherine Newell, contralto; C. E. Ed- 
wards; tenor, and Georgie Pelletieri, 
bass. . . . Elizabeth West, dancer, has 
been added to the faculty of the Trenton 
Conservatory of Music. Alterations are 
being made at the conservatory, four 
new studios being added and a concert 
hall being built which will seat approxi 
mately 300 persons. ° The Centra! 
New Jersey Chapter of the National As- 
sociation .f Organists held a meeting 
April 26 at the Prospect Street Presby- 
terian Church. George I. Tilton, or- 
ganist of the church, gave a program. 
‘ . The glee club of the Bordentown 
Industrial Institute gave a concert at 
the local Y. M. H. A. April 22. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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Reinhardt Bows to Wagner as Greatest Producer of All ‘Time 
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[Continued from page 3] 


he declares that the theater, and with it 
the opera house, has reached a crisis in 
its. development, if the process of collect- 
ing traditions and piling up conventions 
can be termed development. The theater, 
as we understand it today, has inspired 
many plays both pleasant and unpleas- 
ant which deserve to live for their in- 
trinsic merit. These are entertainments 
or they are sermons; philosophies, light 
or profound, couched in the forms of 
comedy or tragedy. But if we tire of the 
box with three sides, Reinhardt bids us 
walk with him into the arena of the 
Greeks, to find intimacy in vast spaces, 
$4 discover emotion in the spirit of the 
play. 

Reinhardt, in modern New York, ex- 
amining the theatrical outcroppings of a 
new world, talks of the ancients, and he 
would turn back the pages for us. His 
Theater of the Five Thousand is like the 
amphitheater of the Greeks, and here, 
he says, there is intimacy, and anyone 
who sits in the crowd may feel the spirit 
of the drama. This new Diogenes 
presses the switch that lights his incan- 
descent lamps, and he sees a vision of a 
great play, a play in which music takes 
a proud part, in which music rises free 
from the shackles of opera to sing the 
emotions and passions of a people. In 
the intimate theater of the thousands 
music is set free, and the composer, un- 
fettered, may find new inspiration. 


Music Liberated 


When Reinhardt produced “The Mir- 
acle,” the actors told their story in pan- 
tomime, and there was music, always 
music. When Arthur Kahane related 
Reinhardt’s wonderful dream of a vast 
theater he expressed the opinion that 
“big spaces compel the unfolding of per- 
sonality.” Through close contact with 
the spectator, the actor would be com- 
pelled to draw from the well of his deep- 
est experience. The task would be easiest 
for “actors who possess a musical tem- 
perament, for music is inherent in 
human beings, and by music we may 
reach the heart of the vastest crowds. 
In the midst of the strongest accents of 
human passions and the powerful logic 
of the dramatic struggle, which will al- 
ways form the most important part of 
this side of theatrical art, pauses are 
imperative. It is the function of music 
to fill them in, either alone or in the form 
of the rhythmic chorus. By means of 
music this theater will retain its dual 
character of the festive and the solemn.” 
Huntly Carter, in considering this 
statement, described music as “the sub- 
conscious element that runs and feels 
with the drama, now rising, now falling, 
as the dominant rhythm of the action 
demands.” 

The Grosses Schauspielhaus was still 
for the future when Kahane made his 
pronouncement, but the experiment of 
Berlin, handicapped as it was by condi- 


tions in post-war Germany, has not 
changed Reinhardt’s views. “I am con- 
vineed,” he says, “that the wordless 


drama has a great future. It is really 
the oldest form of play, but in spite of 
this we shall have much more of it. 
Both actors and audience have been pre- 
pared for its return by the motion pic- 
tures. The cinema has trained the actors 
to express the emotions of a play by 
pantomime and it has shown that the 
public is responsive to the wordless 
drama. The part of music in a produc- 
tion like ‘The Miracle’ is overwhelmingly 
great, and music, in the pantomimic 
drama, will find much more scope than 
in opera, for example. In opera the 
composer has to consider the words, the 
libretto; and the music in most operas, 
to a great extent, is merely illustrative. 
In pantomimic drama, however, music 
enjoys a much greater freedom, because 
it is independent of the word. . The con- 
fliet of the last half century between 
Singers and orchestra disappears, of 
course, in the wordless play. This con- 
flict raises one of the chief difficulties 
in the production of Wagner’s works, for 
when you cannot hear the word or under- 
Stand it clearly the meaning of the 
Crama is lost. 


The Singing Actor Problem 


“It happens only rarely that the singer 
with the good voice is a good actor. You 
cannot easily find artists like Caruso, 
( haliapin, Bohnen or Jeritza. In panto- 
mimie drama only actors are required, 
and the music is independent. Since it 


ies not matter whether or not they can 





sing a note, it is possible to select the 
greatest actors and correlate their work 
to the music without difficulty. There- 
fore, in this form, you get the. first real 
union of acting and music, independent 
of the voice. ; 

“The theater, like the world, is facing 
a crisis. We can find no further means 
of expression in the theater as it is, and 
the outlook in opera is especially hope- 
less. There are, then, great possibilities 
in the pantomimic drama. One very im- 
portant point to remember is that, in 
acting, the pantomimic art has always 
been a great factor. In modern acting 
the greatest artists have been those 
skilled in the pantomimic portrayal of 
emotions. Every climax, in comedy as 
well as tragedy, finds the word inade- 
quate. The great moments of tragedy 
are overwhelming and the word is lim- 
ited. The true actor is silent in such 
moments.” 

Here Reinhardt re-states the views ex- 
pressed in the pronouncement of Kahane, 
but his words convey a clearer vision of 
the part of music in the theater of the 
future as he sees it. Music has always 


When Wagner conceived his theater at 
Payreuth, he was concerned with this 
same problem of intimacy, but the form 
of his music drama made the solution 
more difficult. The stage picture,.as he 
saw it, should be set back as far from 
the spectator as possible, but, a fore- 
runner of Reinhardt, he went back to the 
ancients for his seating plan, and he 
modeled his auditorium after the amphi- 
theater. In much more than this, how- 
ever, did he serve the theater. In the 
music dramas was proudly stated the 
idea of a synthesis of the arts, and there 
was here a great step towards that ideal 
of rhythmic unity, the great synthesis 
in which the arts shall give life and form 
to the spirit of the drama; that great 
ideal which has been the pursuit of 
Reinhardt and other men born of the 
theater. Wagner was a man of the the- 
ater, and he gave to it a great love. To 
Max Reinhardt, Wagner is the greatest 
producer of all time. 


The Theater’s Debt to Wagner 


“The chief debt which the theater owes 
to Wagner,” he asserts, “is the revival 
of the ancient sanctity of the playhouse 
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AX REINHARDT, whose work has placed him among the fore- 


most figures of the modern theater, describes Wagner as the 


greatest producer of all time. 


His appraisal of the debt which the 


theater owes to the Master of Bayreuth is set forth in the accompany- 


ing article. 


Here are presented his views on the relationship of 


music and the drama, views expressed in a special interview granted 
to MusICAL AMERICA and interpreted by Rudolf Kommer, the Austrian 
dramatist and representative of the famous régisseur. 

Music, says Reinhardt, plays an “overwhelmingly great part” in 
wordless drama, and as he believes this form of drama will receive 


the pantomimic play. 


Berlin. 
for his genius. 
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in the fall. 


Theater, where he had previously appeared as an actor. 
brought into being the Kammerspielhaus. 
Grosses Schauspielhaus are of recent date. 
visit to America, preliminary to making a production in New York 


much attention in the future, he sees a vision of music liberated from 
the conventions of opera, free to express the emotions or moods of 


Max Reinhardt was born at Baden, near Vienna, on Sept. 9, 1873. 
After some activity as an actor he began his career as a producer in 
The Kleines Theater and the Neues Theater furnished scope 
In 1905 he became associated with the Deutsches 


Later he : 
His experiments at the ; 
He is now on his first 
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been a welcome guest and a_ willing 
hand-maiden in the theater, and so she 
has been trained for the greater role. 
In Reinhardt’s words, music in the 
theater has always been of the utmost 
importance. “This,” he says, “is recog- 
nized to the greatest extent in the plays 
of Shakespeare; plays which are simply 
drenched with music; plays in which one 
finds the most beautiful lines about 
music. The part of music in the spoken 
drama is great wherever it can be or- 
ganically employed. There is something 
in every play which cannot be expressed 
by the word alone.” 


Intimacy in the Arena 


Max Reinhardt has made many ex- 
periments, but he is much more than an 
experimentalist. He is a seeker after 
truth, and in his quest he has wandered 
from the confines marked by the tradi- 
tions of the stage. His principal aim, as 
Huntly Carter states it,; has been to 
bring the spectator into the action of the 
drama; “to make him live the actor’s 
part in the tiny world formed by the 
theater, as he lives his own part in the 
greater social world.” To achieve this 
accord between actor and_ spectator. 
Reinhardt has gone back to the Greeks 
and their amphitheater. 

“In my opinion,” he says, “the greatest 
intimacy can be attained only if the 
actors are actually surrounded by spec- 
tators as was the case in the ancient and 
also in Shakespearian days. The real 
connoisseurs in the time of Shakespeare 
were always seated on the stage, and the 
actors even had difficulty in getting 
through them. I am convinced that the 
arena theater is the desirable form. The 
size is of secondary importance. The 
main point is that the actors shall be 
surrounded by the audience; that all 
shall be in one space, not in two sep- 
arate spaces. The theater of today will 
continue in its familiar form, because so 
many good plays have been written for 
it, but the new form of drama will find 
its home in the arena.” 


by the promulgation of the so-called fes- 
tival idea. Wagner sought to consecrate 
the theater, to make it part of the re- 
ligious life of the nation, a house of 
festival plays. This, in my belief, was 
his greatest contribution to the modern 
theater. His endeavor to bring about a 
synthesis of poetry, music and painting 
was, of course, an essay in the direction 
of the ultimate ideal in art.” 

The Perfect Wagnerite will pronounce 
the ideal attained, but Reinhardt, al- 
though a profound admirer of the music 
of the dramas, does not come within the 
category of the Perfect Wagnerites. He 
finds a flaw in the synthesis because the 
verse does not measure up to the music, 
and he admits that he dislikes the verse. 
“But,” he adds, “I consider him the 
greatest producer of all time and a most 
excellent man of the theater. His stage 
instructions are simply stupendous. Il 
have been asked frequently why I do not 
produce Wagner. I can only reply to 
such questions that his stage instructions 
are so marvelous there is no work left 
for the régisseur. Everything has been 
done.” 


Music and Light 


If the producer has been anticipated 
by the composer in the great series of 
music dramas, Reinhardt has_ yet 
brought his gifts to the opera stage in 
the presentation of other works. The 
first production of ‘“Rosenkavalier” 
claimed his services, and he has also 
staged “Ariadne auf Naxos” and some of 
the comic operas of Offenbach. Many 
of the problems peculiar to opera have 
engaged his mind, and he declares him- 
self interested in the relations of music 
and color and music and Irght. 

“The relations between the music and 
color im decorations and costumes are 
most important,” he states, “but they 
have not yet been fully defined. Myself, 
I have made no experiments, but the 
question of a color scheme suggested by 
the mood of the music is something for 
some producer of the future to investi- 
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gate. Still more important is the con- 
nection between music and light. There 
have been more experiments in this di- 
rection, but there is a tremendous field 
uncovered as yet. The valuation of light 
effects will bring about a correlation of 
color, and there are important problems 
here for the theater of the future.” 


Opera and the Revolving Stage 


Although certain operas have pre- 
sented difficulties to producers, difficul- 
ties described sometimes as insuperable, 
Max Reinhardt thinks the modern opera 
house is adequately equipped to handle 
its problems. These problems have been 
the subject of compromises. For exam- 
ple, we have seen the panoramic scene 
disappear from “Parsifal” at the Metro- 
politan, and we have noticed that con- 
ductors defer to the stage staff by re- 
peating certain measures in “Rheingold” 
when a change of scene has to be ef- 
fected without pause in the music. 
Periodically there is talk about a revolv- 
ing stage for opera, but Reinhardt holds 
an unsympathetic view. This turn-table 
platform is part of the mechanism of the 
Japanese theater. It was introduced 
to Europe by Karl Lautenschlager of 
Munich. With its use the back-drop and 
its painted perspective is discarded, and 
scenery becomes plastic, elaborate sets 
being built. It has been employed with 
remarkable effect by Reinhardt, but as a 
means of overcoming the occasional diffi- 
culties presented by opera he considers it 
a luxury, not a necessity. 

“The revolving stage,” he observes, “is 
important in a few operas like ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte,’ where very quick changes of 
scene are essential. To most operas it 
means nothing. It is used primarily for 
heavy, plastic decorations, and it would 
be absurd to employ such decorations in 
opera, for that would be to present in the 
most realistic manner the most unrealis- 
tic form in the theater. To express trag- 
edy or comedy by singing is to follow a 
convention absolutely opposed to realism, 
and opera should be produced in a man- 
ner to accentuate the theatrical element. 
It is possible to imagine an opera that 
requires fantastic decorations of a plas- 
tic kind, but the relation of these to 
reality must always be considered, and 
opera, generally, should be given in a 
theatrical way with painted scenery. I 
once saw a production of Verdi’s ‘Mac- 
beth’ in which heavy, plastic scenery was 
used. Although it would have been won- 
aerfully effective for Shakespeare’s play, 
it was in utter contradiction to the 
music.” 


Impressed by Metropolitan 


Max Reinhardt was able to make one 
visit to the Metropolitan Opera during 
the last week of the season, and he was 
impressed by what he saw. “It is a won- 
derful house,” he says, “and I would like 
te see more of the productions. As it 
was, I went to ‘Boris Godounoff’ and was 
cverwhelmed by the genius of Chaliapin. 
Apart from his singing, he is incompar- 
able as an actor. He is certainly the 
greatest actor of our time. I was greatly 
impressed also by the singing of the 
chorus. It was marvelously beautiful.” 

The celebrated producer may have an 
opportunity to witness other opera pro- 
ductions in New York next season, as he 
is to return in the fall to stage either 
“The Miracle” or “The World Theater.” 
“The Miracle” is the pantomimic spec- 
tacular drama which London saw at 
Olympia some vears ago. The scenaric 
was prepared by Karl Vollmoeller and 
the music was written for the produc- 
tion by Humperdinck. The old mystic 
drama, “The World Theater,” was pre- 
sented in Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s ver- 
sion at the Salzburg festival last fall, 
and in this production Reinhardt moved 
toward the reunion of the drama and 
the Church, seeking the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the Collegienkirche for his work 
Whatever production is finally decided 
upon for New York, the event will be 
one of first importance in the. theater. 
Meanwhile Max Reinhardt goes back to 
Salzburg, where plans for the new Fest- 
epielhaus are an engrossing topic for 
the producer and his associates, Richard 
Strauss and von Hofmannsthal. The 
house will be built, but the question is 
when will the money be available? 
“With Strauss, von Hofmannsthal and 
others, the plan for the festival house is 
a passion,” he says. “Our greatest idea! 
is to present in our theater the mystery 
and passion plays and the other primi- 
tive forms which still live among the 
peasants in the neithborhood.” 
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BERLIN—April 22 and 23, with 

the Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Bruno Walter Conducting. 
“Berlin extraordinary success. 


Tremendous ovation following 
Beethoven aria sung in German. 
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PARIS—May 8 and 18. Two 


concerts. 


American Tour Begins at Albany, October 4 


MANAGEMENT: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. MecSWEENEY 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., HEARS 
THREE NOTED VISITORS 


rauthier, Schmitz and Novaes Are 
Greeted in Two Concerts—Chorus 
Formed as Symphony Aid. 


PORTLAND, Ore., May 5.—Three artists 
ately made their local début, Guiomar 


Novaes and E. Robert Schmitz, a 

e 
two last-named gave their concert for 
the benefit of the American field ser- 
vice fellowships in French universities, 
on April 23. Mr. Schmitz played a Bach- 
Liszt Fantasie and Fugue, and modern 
Eva Gauthier sang “Una 
Voce poco fa,” folksongs and numbers by 
French and American composers. Le- 


and Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano. 


compositions. 


roy Shields was a sympathetic accom- 
The audience was particularly 


panist. | 
responsive to this unusual program. 
Miss Novaes, who appears 


son, April 25. 


in the 
Northwest under the direction of Steers 
& Coman, was the soloist with the Port- 
land Symphony, under the baton of Carl 
Denton, at the closing concert of the sea- 
The Brazilian pianist, 
in her exquisite playing of the Grieg 
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Percy Hemus, Opera 
Barytone, Gives an 
Enjoyable Recital 





Singing of Mozart Air With 
English Text by Late Mr. 
Krehbiel Effective 





By W. J. HENDERSON, 

Percy Hemus, barytone, gave a song 
recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. He 
was heard oftener in former seasons than 
of late. He has recently been a member 
of the opera company which tours the 
country under the direction of William 
Wade Hinshaw singing Mozart in Eng- 
lish. And it was in a Mozart air with 
English text by the late H. E. Krehbiel 
that Mr. Hemus had one of his most 
delightful minutes in this recital. 

The English title of the air “‘Con- 
found Every Squalling Woman” and the 
opera in which it is found is ‘‘The Escape 


is 








from the Seraglio.’’ Mr. Krehbiel inter- 
polatead in his English version of ‘‘Der 
Schauspieldirektor,” entitled ‘‘The Im- | 


presario.” 


Mr. Hemus has of late been the im- | 


and his 
his song 
always a 


personator of the impresario 
stage experience has enlivened 
singing in concert. He was 


good singer, but there were new touches 


of humor and a fresh deftness in delinea- | 


tion in his art last evening. 
He was not continually humorous, for 
| he sang Handel’s ‘‘Wher’er You 
Beethoven's ‘‘Creation Hymn” and 
laide’’ and Schubert’s ‘‘Wanderer.” 
also sang Sidney Homer’s ‘‘The Pauper’s 
Drive’’ and Walter Damrosch’s 
Deever.’’ The central 
program was ae vocal 
“Cain,” with words 
Rupert Hughes, the 
who ranges from composition to 
writing and movie creation. 


number on 
scene entitled 


novel 


It is a pleasure to hear Mr. Hemus in | 
idiosyncrasies | 


spite of some _ personal 
which might be made subjects of debate. 
But this barytone knows so much about 
vocal technic and uses his voice with so 
much interpretative skill that he interests 
music lovers in all kinds of songs. 

He sang everything in English last 
evening and made everything intelligible. 
He gave a clear demonstration of the pos- 


Sibility of conveying to an audience the 
words of every song with English text. 
He also published a perfectly clear and 


well formed plan of interpretation in each 
number. 
Some hearers might disagree 


with his 


and music both by | 
versatile gentleman | 


plan, but none could fail to acknowledge | 


that it was firmly made and fully made 
known. His audience was large and re- 


warded him with abundant applausé 


Walk,” | 
‘*Ade- 
He | 


“Danny | 
his | 
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Percy Hemus in Song Recital 





American Barytone Includes Scena by Rupert 
Hughes; Bruno Walter Five Weeks 


Next Season 





Percy Hemus, a barytone well known to America and continents contigu- 


ous, gave his first recital of the season in Aeolian Hall last night. 


He con- 


tinued the strict custom of singing all his program in his native tongue of 


English, and included as one of its four 


Rupert Hughes. 

Mr. Hemus sings buoyantly. Heartiness 
and sincerity issue out with his produc- 
tion and help make his voice ring. It is 
the voice of an optimist and the style 
of an actor. For Mr. Hemus has found 
his place on the operatic stage, as well 
as on the concert. Mr. William Wade 
Hinshaw, fondly remembered for his im- 
presarioship of the Society of American 
Singers at the Park Theater, has now 
been sending the late Henry Edward 
Krehbiel’s version of Mozart's “The Im- 
presario’’ around the country with much 
success—and Mr. Hemus has had a large 
vocal and dramatic share in the further- 
ance of the project. Indeed, one of the 
first things that Mr. Hemus sang last 
night (and one of the most cherished) 
was the aria from “Tl Serraglio,’’ which is 
interpolated into ‘‘The Impresario.”’ 

Mr. Hughes’s ‘“‘Cain,’’ too, made its 
effect upon an audience of enthusiasts. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 








Percy Hemus Sings 
Concert Program 





Entirely in English | 





NEW YORK TIMES 


Percy WHemus Pleases in Songs. 
Percy Hemus, who has been on tour | 
this season with a production of Mozart’s 
“The Impresario,” guve a recital of 


varied songs, both modern and classical, 
in Aeolian Hall last evening. The large 
audience gave signs of enjoying his sing- 
ing and demanded that he give several 
encores during the evening. With dra- 
matic zeal and 
Rupert Hughes’s ‘‘Cain’” in a command- 
ing manner, which won favor with the 
audience and the composer, who bowed 
acknowledgment for his part of the ap- 
plause from a box. Gladys Craven made 


the accompaniments a valuable aid to the | 


singer. 








power of voice he gave | 


groups a vocal scena, “Cain,” by 
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Music 


Recital by Percy Hemus 


Mozart, who died in 1791, would have 
shaken his head incredulously had any 
one foretold him that in the years 1921- 
1923 an American manager, William Wade 
Hinshaw, would successfully tour the 
United States of America with one of 
his operatic trifles, ‘‘The Impresario.”’ It 
is owing to the vocal art of the well- 
known baritone, Percy Hemus, that he 
has been able to achieve this surprising 
feat. 

Incidentally, this long 
Mr. Hemus from singing in New York as 
frequently as he used to. Last night he 
reappeared in Aecclian Hall and enter- 
tained a good-sized audience with a mis- 
cellaneous programme. 











tour has kept 


NEW YORK WORLD 


Hemus has a diction which is ex- 
which in itself is enough to con- 
the objectors who sav ‘“‘You can’t 
no mat- 


Mr. 
cellent, 
found 
undestand what they’re singing, 
what language they sing.” 


ter 
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3y Grena Bennett 
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is 


his excellent 
vernacular 


Proves by enunciation 
in the that English 
an easy and musical language 


songs 


Available for Recitals Until Sept. 15th 
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Spring of 1924 
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Concerto, made a deep impression upon 
her audience. She was_ recalled re- 
peatedly. After a group of solos she re- 
sponded to the insistent demands for en- 
cores. The orchestral numbers, which 
were also well received, were Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony, Cadman’s “Thun- 
derbird” Suite and the Overture to 
“Reinzi” by Wagner. During the past 
five years 52,000 school children have 
been present at the orchestra’s compli- 
mentary rehearsals. 

The Portland Symphony Chorus was 
recently formed as an auxiliary to the 
local orchestra for the object of pre- 
senting choral works in conjunction 
with the orchestra next season. The 
members of the advisory board are: Otto 
Wedemeyer, Trevor Jones, McMillan 
Muir, C. A. Ten Haaf, Panl_ Petri, 
George Wilber Reed, William M. Wilder, 
Frederick W. Goodrich, Robert Walsh, 
George D. Ingram, Tom Taylor, Herman 
Hafner, H. Hochschied, Dr. A. A. Mor- 
rison, Rose Coursen Reed, Virginia 
Spencer Hutchinson, J. Harvey Johnson, 
Catherine Covach Fredericks, Minetta 
Magers, Elizabeth Gore, Carl Denton 
and Franck G. Eichenlaub. 

JOCELYN FOULKEs. 



























Youthful Erie Pianist 
Makes Brilliant Début 
as Orchestra Soloist 
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Umnitz 


Amelia 


‘ERIE, PA., May 5.—One of the most 
important musical events in Erie this 
season was the début, as a concert pian- 
ist, of Amelia Umnitz, appearing as solo- 
ist with the Erie Symphony, Henry B. 
Vincent, conducting. Miss Umnitz, who is 
scarcely sixteen years of age, surprised 
the audience with her polished technique 
and fine musicianship. Until two years 
ago she was a pupil of Gertrude Colby 
of this city. She then entered the Chi- 
cago Musical College, where she is now 
pursuing her studies with Maurice Aron- 
son. 

Last summer Miss Umnitz was the 
successful one among more than 100 cun- 
testants for a free scholarship covering 
a period of one year’s piano study. Be- 
fore returning to Erie in June to spend 
the summer with her mother, she will 


give two public recitals in Chicago. 
E. M. 

Peterson Sings in Watsonville, Cal. 

WATSONVILLE, CAL., May 5.—May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was presented in recital recently 
under the auspices of the Watsonville 
Musical Association. The audience 
called her back repeatedly and forced 
her to respond to numerous encores. 
Miss Peterson was generous with her 
offerings, which included seventeeen 
numbers and seven encores. Her sing- 
ing was characterized by a lovely tone 
and interpretative charm. Charles 
Touchette, in addition to playing admir- 
able accompaniments for Miss Peterson, 
was applauded in a group of solo 
numbers. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 

May 5.—Joseph Bonnet, organist of 
Notre Dame de Paris, gave a notable re- 
cital recently at the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. The Spokane Sym- 
phony, Leonardo Brill, conductor, gave 
its tenth and last concert of the season 
in the Auditorium on April 9. The San 
Carlo Opera Company was heard in 
three performances on April 5 and 6, 
in the Auditorium. The works given were 
“Rigolette,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci” in double bill, and “Tosca.” 

Mrs. V. H. BRown. 
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aria with an impeccable finish of style.”—Gilbert Gabriel, New Herald Times. rel 
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**Judson House may be said to have one of the truly fine voices 


“Judson House revealed a singer with a beautiful voice.”— 
of tenordom.”—Tucson Arizonian. 
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Modern Method, Not “‘Bel Canto,” Is 
Singing’s Need Today, Says Maratioti 
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ésrF\HE Truth in Singing” is the 

watchword of Dr. P. Mario Mara- 
fioti, who stirred the singing world a 
few months ago when he published his 
book on “Caruso’s Method of Voice Pro- 
duction.” And regardless of the fact 
that truth in singing might be thought 
an elusive phantom, judged by the vari- 
ous methods propounded by different 
teachers, Dr. Marafioti affirms that his 
declarations are based upon indisputable 
evidence of the workings of the vocal 
mechanism and says that at last the sci- 
ence of singing may take its honorable 
place in the realm of knowledge and 
truth. The crying need today, he says, 
is for teachers—teachers who have ac: 
quired a scientific knowledge of voice 
production and are prepared to impart 
the fundamental principles of natural 
singing. 

“By teachers I do not mean someone 
who can play the piano and teach songs 
to the pupil,” says Dr. Marafioti, “but 
one who really understands the voice and 
how it is produced. I consider the work 
of the singing teacher and that of the 
vocal coach as occupying two separate 
and distinct fields. In order to interpret 
the pupil must learn to sing, and no one 
but a real teacher of singing can teach 
him that.. Today too many organists and 
accompanists claim to be teaching the 
art of ‘bel canto,’ when as a matter of 
fact it is not the ‘bel canto’ that is 
needed today. The ‘bel canto’ is now a 
tradition and is only needed to exhibit 
the glories of a past school. If we admit 
an evolution in musical composition, we 
must look for an evolution in the art of 
singing. It is the canto, the modern 
canto, that is needed today, a style and 
method that can be adapted to the re- 
quirements of modern song. 


Must Adopt Modern Ideas 
“The old idea that tone is the leading 


factor in singing still persists in the 
minds of most teachers. But today we 
must adopt modern ideas to meet a mod- 
ern need. It is the word which is the 
real basis of song. Sound is not voice. 
It is rather the seed of which the voice 
is the tree. The most important factor 
in voice production is resonance, which 
is nothing more or less than the effect of 
the resistance offered to the sound waves 
set up by the action of the breath on the 
vocal cords. How to secure resonance is 
the task of the pupil and the mission of 
the teacher. Every teacher talks of 
resonance, but true resonance can be 
obtained only through freedom in the use 
of the mechanism. The mouth is the 
center of the voice, and if the sound can 
be transmitted to the mouth free of any 
interference, true resonance and natural 
voice production result.” 


In order to demonstrate the difference 
between sound and voice, Dr. Marafioti 
has constructed a simple device, designed 
to show the relative positions of the 
larynx, vocal cords, tongue, mouth and 
the resonating chambers of the head. 
Taking a pitch-pipe, he shows the qual- 
ity and volume of the sound that is pro- 
duced by the slightest impact of the 
breath. Then placing the pipe in the 
contrivance in such a position as to rep- 
resent the vocal cords, he shows how this 
same sound is transformed into big tone 
through its reinforcement by the natural 
resonating cavities. This gives an exact 
representation of the action of the vari- 
ous functions, according to his theories. 
It shows the position of the tongue and 
the effect of its action on the epiglottis, 
which in turn determines the degree of 
freedom with which the sound waves are 
allowed to reach the resonating cham- 
bers. 

“The relationship and real value of 
the breath, vocal cords and resonance in 
voice production,” says Dr. Marafioti, “is 
thus clearly demonstrated and _ shows 
how erroneous is the exaggerated impor- 
tance given to the breadth and the vocal 
cords at the expense of the real power 
in singing, the resonance. All this may 


MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA 


be brought out in such a simple manner 
that, although it is scientific, it can be 
easily understood by a beginner. 


The Physiological Aspect 


While Dr. Marafioti, trained as he is 
as a scientist, naturally sees the physi- 
cal aspect as more important than many 
teachers who have not had his advan- 
tage of an intimate study of physiology 
of the voice, he would not disparage the 
psychological aspect of singing. On the 
other hand, he declares that it is neces- 
sary for the singer to understand the 
real content of the word, which will aid 
in the proper emission of the tone. He 
also says that it is not necessary for a 
teacher to be a singer, but he insists that 
a teacher should know how to sing and 
be able to demonstrate correctly with his 
voice. In this way he would impart the 
method of production rather than have 


the pupil imitate the quality of tone. 
But it is a mistake, he says, for every 
tenor to imagine that he can sing as well 
as Caruso simply because he may have 
learned the methods employed by the 
great singer. As well might a school- 
boy attempt to imitate Shakespeare, he 
says. 

Dr. Marafioti looks forward to the day 
when all voice specialists must undergo a 
regular course of training in scientific 
and musical matters related to the voice 
and obtain their licenses to teach from a 
board authorized or recognified by the 
Government. Against that day, how- 
ever, he believes that all those who are 
interested in a real renaissance in sing- 
ing should study to know the physiology 
of the voice, the laws of natural voice 
production and direct vocal art to the 
conquest of truth in singing—truth, the 
real pedestal for beauty. 

HAL CRAIN. 





New Chorus for Mansfield, Ohio 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, May 5.—The 
Sappho Chorus, conducted by Mrs. Am- 
brose Middleton, made its first appear- 
ance in public at a recital given before 
the Sappho Club by Alice Turner of 
Columbus. The choir was_ cordially 
welcomed in a program which includea, 
in addition to miscellaneous numbers, 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” in which Mrs. Turner 
was the soloist. Mrs. Turner, whose 
voice is of beautiful quality, was also 
enthusiastically applauded in a recital 
program. FLORENCE MACDONALD. 





Kirksville High School Chorus and 
Orchestra Win College Contests 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., May 5.—More than 
1000 students participated in the annual 
music contests held’ here at the State 
Teachers’ College-on April 27 and _ 28. 
These candidates wére from the High 
Schools of Northwest Missouri, and were 
graded into two classes—schools having 
an enrolment of less than 150, and those 
having more than that number. Kirks- 
ville won the sight-singing contest on 
the afternoon of April 27, and that 
evening Canton students won the orches- 
tral contest. Lancaster won the choral 
contest, and gained the opportunity to 
compete with the larger schools on Apri! 








WINS PRAISE IN THE EAST 


“An mspiring recital.’ With the piano recital by 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at Washington Hall 
on Tuesday evening the series of splendid concert' 
given this season under auspices of the Greenfield 
Woman’s Club came to a fitting close. This artist 
unquestionably excelled any of the brilliant exponents 
of piano music whom it has ever been the good fortune 
of a Greenfield audience to enjoy. Her program in- 
cluded the Rameau-Godowsky Sarabande, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata Op. 81, Brahms’ Ballad “Edward.” the 
Schumann Fantasy Pieces Op. 12, the Chopin Fantasy 
Op. 49, and groups from Debussy and Liszt. This 
wide range of masterpieces gave full opportunity for 
Liszniewska to display her complete mastery of the 
instrument and with remarkable technique and subtle 
understanding of the composer’s innermost intent, 
reflect with sympathetic artistry the appeal of the 
haunting pianissimo no less than the tremendous 
moving power of the exaggerated crescendo. Gentle- 
ness and force, fire and pat/ios were either blended or 
brought out in bold relief as the various motives de- 
manded. Notwithstanding the generous program 
given, Liszniewska graciously added two superb num- 
bers in response to persistent encores.—Gazette and 
Courter, Greenfield, Mass. 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska had a rather 
staggering pre-reputation to live up to on coming to 
Greenfield. Her advance notices were accepted at 
par, these being written by some of the ablest musical 
critics in two continents. Press-agenting has its dis- 
advantages if the performer lacks the real ability to 
“make good” on the paragrapher’s promises. Both in 
fairness and as a sincere tribute to a real artist, it 
must be said that Marguerite Melville, as America 
likes to know her, surpassed local expectations—and 
we in Greenfield know good music when we hear it. 

She rose so far above the mechanics of her 
profession that technique was forgotten by all of her 
hearers. Possessed of cvery advantage that super- 
technique can bring, she so displayed her talent in 
this and in every other regard as to compliment the 
composers all the way through. When she played 
a simple Brahms ballad, such as “Edward,” you got 
the story of the little tragedy whether familiar with 
the words or not. And when she was in the midst of 
the Schumann group, rendering “Soaring,” it was the 
flight of the eagle that you followed with the mind’s 


eye—the hovering, mounting eagle who masters the air. 
“Of course, brilliancy characterized most of her 
numbers, particularly the simulation of the billowing 
waves in the storm-tossed sea, as St. Francis walked 


on the waters. In this she showed tremendous power, 


her dynamics literally thrilling her auditors. “Whims’ 
she played with just the author’s moody feelings, 
capricious and fitting. 

On thing in particular must be said of Mme. 
Liszniewska—she has a technique that seems all her 
own—a dramatic technique that strikes you as almost 
new, so refreshing it is, so expressive. In many pas- 
sages she seemed to be letting you into a glorious 
secret, through interpretation revealing a special, 
subtle sympathy on her part with the theme she was 
playing—The Franklin County News, Greenfield, 
Mass., April 20, 1923. 

No woman pianist who has ever visited Greenfield 
afforded her audience greater pleasure than did 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, who was the artist 
at the closing recital of Woman’s Club 1922-23 music 
season at Washington Hall last evening. The artist 
displayed broad powers and a remarkable technic, but 
more than either of these won her hearers by her 
remarkable gifts of expression, the latter reaching 
their greatest height in the Fantasy Pieces of Schu- 
mann. These eight pieces, in widely varying moods, 
were given a most eloquent portrayal. . 

The program was pleasingly diverse, opening with 
the Godowsky arrangement of Rameau’s stately 
Sarabande, followed by the Beethoven Sonata Op. 81, 
the poignant passages of which were played with 
deepest fecling. The ballad “Edward” of Brahms 
came next and was presented with a fine dramatic 
touch. The Fantasy Pieces concluded the first half 
of the program. : = 

The second part of the recital opened with Chopin's 
great Fantasy Op. 49, which Mme. Liszniewska filled 
with poetic fire and passion. Then came a group by 
Debussy, presented in an individualistic way and the 
closing numbers were two Liszt favorites, Sonetto 104 
del Petrarca, and “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves.” There was liberal applause at every break 
in the program and it was so insistent after “St. 
Francis” that the artist graciously gave two encore 
numbers.—Greenfield Recorder, Greenfield, Mass., 
\pril 18, 1923. 
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28. However, the Kirksville chorus and 
orchestra were adjudged the winners in 
both contests. The judges were George 
May of New York, Regina Hall of the 
Horner Institute in Kansas City, and 
Basil Gauntlett of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. John Biggerstaff and 
John Neff of the College had charge of 
the contests, which attracted great 
crowds from this part of the State. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


May 5.—Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
presented a highly interesting program 
to a large audience at Parsons Theater 
on April 23, under the management of 
George Kelly. ; The final con- 
cert of the season by the Choral Club 
of Hartford took place April 27 at Foot 
Guard Hall. Three of the numbers were 
composed by members of the club—Louis 
Ames, J. S. Stevens and Ralph Baldwin, 
conductor. Mabel Corlew, soprano, was 
soloist. BURTON CORNWALL. 


Salzedo to Hold Class in Maine 


Carlos Salzedo, harpist, will conduct a 
series of master classes in Seal Harbor, 
Me., during the summer months. He 
will divide his time between teaching and 
completing a number of important com- 
positions for orchestra. 





Photo by Bachrach 
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2 HEADLINES TELL THE STORY OF | 
= JERITZA CONCERT TRIUMPHS 
= 
= ers . . — P 
a Critics in Widely Scattered Cities Acknowledge ¢ 
= Her Prowess on the Recital Platform . 
= 
= e: 
= BALTIMORE: MME. JERITZA ACCLAIMED IN FIRST RECITAL AT , 
= LYRIC. Beautiful Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Scores Brilliant t] 
= Success.—Baltimore News. : 
a= G 
= WASHINGTON: JERITZA IN SONG FULFILLS PROMISE.—Washington 2 
= Herald. j 
= Mme. Jeritza Captivates Audience. Viennese Prima Donna Lives Up 
to Promise of Power and Personality.— Washington Times. 
PITTSBURGH: NOTED PRIMA DONNA THRILLS AUDIENCE AT 
MOSQUE CONCERT.—Pittsburgh Press. 
DETROIT: JERITZA, SILVER GODDESS OF SONG, THRILLS BIG 
ARCADIA AUDIENCE. Viennese Soprano from Metropolitan Betters 
Advance Reports.—Times. 
JERITZA MEASURED UP TO HERALDINGS. Golden-Haired Prima 
Donna Does Not Disappoint. Voice as Lovely as Singer; Of Wide Range 
and Power.—Free Press. 
JERITZA, QUEEN OF SONG, COMES. SINGS AND CON. 
QUERS.—News. 
GRAND RAPIDS: CITY JAMS ARMORY TO HEAR JERITZA GAIN 
NEW LAURELS.—Herald. as 
- 


CHICAGO: MARIA JERITZA CHARMS WITH VOICE, LOOKS—Tribune. 


Accorded Ovation.—Herald and Examiner. 
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Delights in ‘Concert.—Daily News. 
Great Artist.—Evening Americag. 

BUFFALO: MME. JERITZA WINS TRIUMPH IN DEBUT HERE. Noted 
Soprano Proves All What Her Friends Claim for Her Artistry.—Press. 
JERITZA CONCERT FILLS MUSIC HALL. Metropolitan Opera Star 


Receives Great Ovation.—Evening Times. 
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Jeritza Has Triumph in Buffalo Debut.—Express. 
Vast Audience Hears Jeritza: Opera Star’s Recital Packs Music 


Hall.—Courier. 


CLEVELAND: THOUSANDS HAIL MARIA JERITZA. Brilliant Opera 
Soprano Duplicates Triumphs Won in Other Centers.—Times. 
Fair Jeritza Gives Simply of Her Best.—Plain Dealer. 

VASHVILLE: GLORIOUS VOICE, DRAMATIC POWER, TELLS CRITI- 
CISM OF FAMOUS JERITZA. Sincere and Unaffected Efforts Blend 


~ ‘ . eve. 1 o > ls i mr is ( i i ? 28 See ° 
Secned Councet Tear Revealing the Claim of Artist to Immortality.—Tennesseean 


March-April, 1924 TOLEDO: LARGEST AUDIENCE OF MUSICAL SEASON HEARS 
JERITZA. Coliseum Crowded.— News-Bee. 





= 


Immense Audience Pays Homage.—Blade. 


Sole Direction: 1 ; 
Beauty and Art Merge in Jeritza. Noted Prima Donna Appears Here in 


METROPOLITAN Musica BUREAU All Her Dazzling Glory.—Times. 
33 West 42nd Street. 
New York City MILWAUKEE: JERITZA STUNS PABST AUDIENCE. 


S. R. O. Crowd Captivated by Beauty and Songs.—Sentinel. 


INA AA A 


Victor Recorps ese Pann Jeritza Wins Big Audience.——Journal. 
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GREAT TRIBUTE PAID 
TO GABRILOWITSCH 


Evokes Furore as Pianist and 
Conductor at Concluding 
Symphony Concert 


By Mabel McD. Furney 


DETROIT, May 5.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony’s season came to a_ spectacular 
close on Friday evening, April 19, when 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared as both 
conductor and soloist. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s local appearances as a pianist 
come all too seldom and, at the end of 
his second number, the audience tried to 
express this feeling by a rising tribute. 
There is nothing in his répertoire which 
he portrays with more compelling beauty 
than the D Minor Concerto of Mozart. 
The Weber Concert Piece in F Minor 
displayed the technical skill which Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch possesses and a gale of 
applause lasting ten minutes swept the 


auditorium. He was presented with 
floral tributes and the event as a whole 
assumed the air of a festival. In re- 
sponse to popular request, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch repeated Strauss’ “A Hero’s 
Life.” The overture to “Donna Diana” 
completed this program, which closed a 
season of signal success for the Detroit 
Symphony Society. 


On the following Tuesday afternoon 
the annual auction of boxes for the 
Thursday performances was_ conducted 
by Charles A. Hughes at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. The total receipts were $23,110, 
this amount exceeding that of last year 
by $5,000. William H. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Symphony Society, and Mrs. 
Horace E. Dodge won the first choice of 
boxes by bids of $1,500, the lowest bid 
being $625. A musical program was pre- 
sented by the Detroit Symphony Ensem- 
ble, composed of E. Heyde, violin; V. 
Coffey, viola; J. Sturm, ’cello; G. Brohan, 
bass; G. Stimm, horn; J. Mosbach, bas- 
soon, and W. Herrick, clarinet. 

Charles Frederic Morse added another 
name to his long list of “first presenta- 
tions” Saturday morning, April 21, the 
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artist in this instance being Mme. Naar- 
dyn Lyska. Mme. Lyska appeared in the 
auditorium of the Women’s City Club 
and gave a lecture-recital which carried 
all of the illusion of a trip through for- 
eign lands. Her informal talk touched 
upon her researches among strange peo- 
ple and she sang many unknown chants 
and dance tunes. On Tuesday evening 
she gave a recital which inclined slightly 
toward the conventional. The cold which 
had somewhat marred her previous per- 
formance had left her, so that upon the 
latter occasion she revealed a mezzo- 
soprano voice of appealing quality. 
Mme. Lyska sang ‘unusual folk-tunes of 
Denmark and Russia, an ancient Baby- 
lonian chant and one from the Koran, 
and concluded with works by Moussorg- 
sky, Poldowski and Schubert. Mr. Morse 
was at the piano for both recitals and 
gave such impeccable support that, once 
again, one regretted that he can find so 
little time for appearances in the role 
of accompanist. 


The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Tuesday Musicale was held last week 
in Memorial Hall. Mrs. Leland Case 
was elected president; Mrs. Samuel C. 


Mumford, vice-president; Jennie M. 
Stoddard, secretary; Lucy R. Cook, 
treasurer; Marjorie Charlesworth, 1i- 


brarian, and Mrs. Benjamin F. Mulford, 
Mrs. Joseph Whittaker and Mrs. Edwin 
S. Sherrill, members of the board. 


Prizes in the annual contest for De- 
troit composers, recently conducted by 
the Tuesday Musicale, have been award- 
ed as follows: $100, given bv John H. 
Kunsky, was won by William Fishwick’s 
“Themes from Maori Land,” for orches- 
tra; $75, given by the Federation of 
Musicians, won by Arthur Wade’s “Tar- 
antelle,” for orchestra; Tuesday Musi- 
cale $50 prize, known as the Adelaide 
B. Palmer Memorial, won by William 
Roth’s “Lights at Night,” a suite for 
piano; $50, given by Mrs. Frederick B. 
Stevens, won by William Roth’s Trio for 
Violin, Piano and ’Cello; $25 given by 
the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 
won by Anna Segal’s song, “A Song of 
Kisses”; $25, given by the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music, won by William 
Fishwick’s Concert Overture for Organ; 
$25, given by Mrs. Theodore O. Leonard, 
won by William Howland’s two quartets 
for women’s voices. Honorable mention 
was also awarded to Edward Bredshall, 
William Howland and Gizi Szanto. 
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excellent command of the piano. 
They 
Evening Post. 
“Fritz Renk stands today among the most authoritative exponents of the complex 
We admire his fine, clean, sweet tone, the absolute uncompromising 
honesty of his musicianship, his pure phrasing, the delightful ensemble of his qualities. 
“He and Beyer are a remarkable pair of clever young artists, working together with 
self-effacing devotion, 
Renk is a companion to Beyer, 
Evening American, 


art of violin playing. 


REN K—-BEYER 


Violinist 


Pianist-Accompanist 


Co-Recitalist 


CHICAGO CRITICS APRIL 23, 1923 SAID: 


Fine and sensitive quality. 
were heard by a very large audience, which heartily applauded their efforts.”’ 
STINSON, Chicago Daily Journal. 
‘ violinist, and Otto Beyer, pianist, began their program with a sonata 
by Lekeu which was splendidly played by both.”—-Epwarp Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“The two artists played the work very well, indeed, bringing out its romanticism and 
also its more strident brilliance. 
his gifts in technic and variety of tone shadings and Mr. Beyer gave to the piano part 
|: maga rendition and brilliance of performance.”—MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago 
News. 


“‘Renk’'s tone has much individuality. 


“Fritz Renk, 


“They played with much tonal charm on 


gave it with technical finish and 


to create lovely music 


Management G. LAMSSIES, 1641 Byron Street, Chicago 


Mr. Renk found the 


Mr. 
sympathy and fine vigor and clarity on the part of the pianist.’’- 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. 
“Mr. Renk draws a tone of warmth and richness from the violin and Mr. 
The players entered into the spirit with 
good ensemble.” 


Bever 
They deserve a wide public.’’- 


OTTO 


The two musicians 
EUGENE 


violin part especially suited for 


Daily 


part and with admirable 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 


Renk’s 


Beyer has 
appreciation 


KARLETON HACKETT, Chicago 


is a piano reflection of Renk, as 


HERMAN DEVRIES, Chicago 











Harold Land Rounds 
Out His Season with 
Many May Engagements 


TO 








Harold Land, Baritone 


large 
near 


An artist who has fulfilled a 
number of engagements in and 
New York during the season is Harold 
Land, baritone, who made his second 
consecutive appearance at the Worcester 
Festival on May 9. Mr. Land was also 
active during New § York’s’= Music 
Week, giving a recital of church music 
on the evening of the onening day with 
T. Tertius Noble at St. Thomas’ Church, 
where he was also heard under the aus- 
pices of the Marion Club of the church 
on April 10. Engagements in the month 
of May include appearances in Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” in Yonkers and 
Hartford, and recitals in Poughkeepsie 

, 

and Richmond Hill. In addition to his 
many concerts and recitals during the 
season, Mr. Land has sung in perform- 
ances of “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “St. 
Paul,” “Samson,” “Judas Maccabeus,” 
“Hora Novissima,” Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,” Macfarlane’s “Message from 
the Cross,” Moore’s “Darkest Hour,” 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” “The 
Crucifixion” and “Olivet to Calvary.” 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


May 5.—The St. Louis Symphony, 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor, paid its first 
visit here on April 13, giving two con- 
certs, a matinée and one in the evening. 
The matinée program was of a popu- 
lar nature and the evening concert 
brought Chabrier’s “Espana,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony and Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture. Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto, sang three numbers. The 
audience was highly demonstrative. 

Howarp L. SMITH. 





Gray-Lhevinne Plays in Richmond 

RICHMOND, VA., May  5.—Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, gave her sec- 
ond recital of the season before a large 





audience in the Westhampton Audi- 
torium on the evening of April 18. Dele- 
gates from eighty-five colleges to the 


Intercollegiate Convention attended the 
concert in a body and participated in the 
reception tendered the artist at the close 
of the program. Her playing was char- 


acterized by refined artistry and bril- 
liant technique. 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was the 


soloist in the recent concert given in 
Scranton, Pa., by the Jungermiannerchor 
of 100 singers, under the direction of 
John T. Watkins. 
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L. FULLERTON, 


William SIMMONS Baritone 


. ° ° ° . = > j , 
His voice is one of the richest baritones ever heard here.—Washington, Pa., News. 


He has truly a delightful voice, powerful to a degree, yet smooth, well modulated, resonant and of superb 
technique.—Rock Hill, S. C., Herald. 


His is the sort of singing which appeals to the discriminating listener. Asheville Times. 
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Cadman Club of San Diego Shows Prog- 
ress in Annual Concert 


SAN Diego, CAL., May 5.—The Cad- 
man Club, conducted by Wallace Moody, 
and with Mrs. Moody as accompanist, 


gave its annual concert recently at the 
First Congregational Church, the sing- 
ing of the club showing marked prog- 
ress. Works by Cadman and Dr. H. J. 
Stewart were features of the program. 
The club was assisted by Mrs. Florence 
Wetzell, violinist; Royal A. Brown, pian- 
ist, and Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist. 
Another concert of interest was given on 
Sunday afternoon at the First Unitarian 
Church by the Temple Beth Israel Choir. 
Traditional Hebrew music made up the 
entire program. The choir, composed of 
Mrs. C. C. Kempley, soprano; Mrs. L. L. 
Rowan, alto; John Morgan, tenor, and 
Dean Blake, baritone, was assisted by 
Mrs. W. F. Reyer, soprano, and Rabbi 
Duhin. Mrs. M. D. Hesse was the ac- 
companist. Merrill Baldwin, ’cellist, 
gave several solos. W. F. REYER. 





Mount Vernon, N. Y., Schools’ Choir Sing 
Cantata 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., May 7.—The 

annual concert of the public schools was 


given at the High School Auditorium on 
May 1, when the cantata “The Walrus 


and, the Carpenter” by Percy E. Fletcher . 


was sung by a chorus of 200 children se- 
lected from the fifth and sixth grades, 
and a program was also given by 100 
players of the combined orchestras of the 
grade schools and the school band. The 
supervisor of music is Russell Carter, 
and the assistant supervisor is Loretta 
M. Knights. An audience estimated at 
1000 persons warmly applauded the 
young performers. 





Artists to Appear at Lake Orion 


The Summer Master School of Music 
that will be held in connection with the 
Chautauqua Assembly at Lake Orion, 
Mich., from July 4 to Aug. 26, will pro- 
vide several recitals by prominent artists, 
in addition to those announced by mem- 
bers of the faculty. Josephine Lucchese, 
coloratura soprano, will be heard on Aug. 
18; Rachelle Copeland, violinist, will ap- 
pear on July 7, and Maria Carreras will 
give a recital on July 14. Besides Enrico 
Rosati, teacher of singing, and Leo Orn- 
stein, pianist, the faculty will include 
Virginia Colombati and Cameron Mac- 
Lean, teachers of voice; Rachelle Cope- 
land, violinist; E. Robert Schmitz and 
Helen Norfleet, pianists. 





D’Avigneau to Hold Summer Classes 


Eugene d’Avigneau, coach and teacher 
of voice, will hold master classes in the 
art of singing at the headquarters of the 


Opera and Drama Socigty during the 
months of June, July and August. The 
work will be designed especially for 
artists, teachers and serious students. 
Two pupils of Mr. D’Avigneau have 
recently entered the professional field. 
They are Marjorie Wayne, who has been 
engaged for the Keith Circuit, and Mary 
Lawlor, who has been chosen by George 
M. Cohan to play a leading part in his 
new musical comedy that will open in 
Boston on May 21. 





Macmillen to Give American Program at 
Asheville Convention 


Francis Macmillen will present a pro- 
gram of violin works by American com- 


posers exclusivelv in his recital at the 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Asheville, 
N. C., on June 9. He will play num- 
bers by Powell, Grasse, Hadley, Cortel- 
you, Goldmark, Saenger, Guion and his 
own Barcarolle and Spanish Festival. 
At the close of the convention Mr. Mac- 
millen will award a prize of $100 for 
the best violin work composed by a 
native American. 





Marcella Craft Hailed in Germany 


Marcella Craft, American soprano. 
who has been singing in Germany again 
recently, has reestablished herself in 
popular favor, especially in the operas 
“Butterfly” and “Salome,” which she 
has sung in sixteen different opera 
houses in the present season. A feature 
of the season in Munich was her series 
of seven recitals, and she is scheduled 
to give still another program on May 
17, and was announced for a special 
Verdi-Puccini evening on May 13. Al- 
though Miss Craft has been offered a 
series of recitals in this country for next 
season, she has written her manager, 
M. H. Hanson, that she will not return 
to America for at ieast another year. 


Higher Standard for N. Y. School 
Orchestras Objective of New Project 
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systematic plan for cooperation with the 
Board of Education be adopted. 

“The purposes of this systematic plan 
of education in the public schools are 
two—to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tions of conductors of the high school 
orchestras, and to raise the standard of 
student players. In order to accomplish 
this result it is proposed that musical 
programs composed of compositions se- 
lected by the Director of Music of the 
Board of Education, for high school or- 
chestras to study, are to be made the 
subject of discussion in a conference of 
the conductors of the high school or- 
chestras, presided over by the conductor 
of the Philharmonic, the assistant cén- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, or the 
musical director of the American Or- 
chestral Society. 

“At this conference the professional 
teachers of the American Orchestral 
Society or the first men of each sec- 
tion of the Philharmonic, will present 
to the high school conductors the right 
bowing, and phrasing for the string 
choir, the right phrasing and dynamics, 
and tongueinge of the wood, wind and 
brass sections, and all technical prob- 
lems concerning the percussion sections 
will be discussed. In other words, the 
high school conductors are to meet the 
professional men of each orchestral sec- 
tion and to receive from them practical 
teaching data to be used in the training 
and conducting of the high school 
orchestras. 


Aim to Establish Standard 


“In order that the students of the high 
school orchestras may be further edu- 
cated musically in orchestral routine 
and ensemble playing, a standard of 
performance must be established for 
them. This is to be accomplished by 
group practice of all sections of the 
orchestra. The _ professional concert 
master of the American Orchestral 
Society (a professional with many years 
of experience) will go over each phrase 
of the composition which is being re- 
hearsed, and mark the bowing and the 
phrasing, thereby unifying the work of 
the first violins of all the high school 
orchestras. 

“There will also be similar instruction 
in other instruments of the orchestra. 

“It is inevitable that in the public 
schools a large proportion of students 
will be listeners and not performers. 
In order to educate them to listen to 
orchestral compositions and to enable 
them to become familiar with orchestral 
music and orchestral instruments, it is 
planned to have a series of lectures upon 
the several instruments of the orhestra, 
illustrated by players from either the 
school orchestras or from the American 
Orchestral Society or the Philharmonic. 

“After the various programs and in- 
struments have been studied, the pro- 
grams will be played by the orchestra of 


the school in question or by the orchestra 
of the American Orchestral Society. It 
is further planned to have this same 
program performed in Carnegie Hall by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra as the final 
step in the education of these young 
students. 

“This educational plan is, being under- 
taken without any _ possibility of 
financial return and for the students’ 
benefit and is made possible only by the 
generosity of those patrons of orchestral 
music who are interested in matters of 
musical education sufficiently to con- 
tribute to the cost.” 


Statement by Executive Chairman 


Mr. Robinson, in a statement to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, said 
that the movement is the result of an 
eftort to bring about cooperation be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
New York Philharmonic. “This has 
been effected in such a way,” said Mr. 
Robinson, “that the membership of the 
American Orchestral Society, and to a 
degree, of the Philharmonic, is at the 
disposal of George Gartlan, head of New 
York’s public school music. 

“A very important fact was brought 
out at the school orchestral contest held 
last week. It was noted that the princi- 
pal lack was in standardization both 
among conductors and students. There 
are 1053 students playing in the schoo! 
orchestras of New York. Of these no 
less than 748 play violin, either first or 
second. It is obvious, then, that there is 
a great dearth of players on wood-wind 
and brass instruments. We are going 
to try to remedy this condition in two 
ways. First, we shall seek to procure 
the necessary instruments and instruct 
the boys in them. Second, we shall group 
the boys in ensemble classes and give 
them ensemble instruction by placing 
over them professional teachers from the 
American Orchestral Society. We shall 
divide these 1053 boys into twenty-eight 
groups, which will meet every fortnight 
or possibly every week with professional 
teachers. They will be _ intensively 
coached and instructed in the essentials 
of their instruments and will be taught 
the proper phrasing and playing of the 
compositions upon which their orchestras 
are at work. 

“In addition to our other work, we 
shall give two lecture courses in the 
private schools of New York. The first 
course will consist of study of the in- 
struments and of the répertoire of the 
American Orchestral Society. The second 
course will study the Philharmonic’s 
educational programs. We shall also 
give ten children’s concerts, which will 
be conducted by Ernest Schelling. Mr. 
Schelling will have under his baton fifty 
men from the Philharmonic. He will 
also lecture on the programs and demon- 
strate his talks at the piano. In addition 
to this, the visual element will be taken 
into account by the use of stereopticons 
to show the young auditors the actual 


portraits of the composers, and so on. 
This last course will be for children in 
the primary grates. Pupils from pri- 
vate and parochial schools and of music 
school settlements are included in this 
plan. 

“The whole idea underlying the move- 
ment may be summed up as aiming to 
educate the public school student aurally 
and to give him an appreciation of 
what music, and particularly orchestral 
music, is. The student, when he grows 
up, will make a cultured and intelligent 
listener, if not player. He will be able 
to tell a horn from an oboe, both through 
ear and eye. He will know that the con- 
ductor is no mere ornamental adjunct, 
but the nerve-center and heart of the 
symphony orchestra,” 

It was learned that the Board of Edu- 
cation is bearing no share in the expense 
of this movement. Among those promi- 
nent in the project are: Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, president; Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, first vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
Cary Rumsey, second vice-president; 
Joseph W. Harriman, treasurer; Frank- 
lin Robinson, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

The directors are: Ethan Allen, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Jr., Rawlins L. Cottenet, 
Mrs. W. K. Draper, Mrs. J. G. Drayton, 
George Adams Ellis, Carl W. Hamilton, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Walter B. James, 
Henry H. P. Loomer, Robert S. Lovett, 
Charles A. Peabody, Franklin Robinson, 
Mrs. C. C. Rumsey, Henry White. 





Augustine Royer Sings in Englewood 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., May 5.— Augus- 
tine Royer, French lyric soprano, was 


heard in concert here recently for the 
benefit of the Teaneck Public Library. 
Her quaint presentation of her numbers, 
attired in costumes to suit the period of 
the song, made a favorable impression. 
Renée Baud, harpist, acted as Mlle. 
Royer’s accompanist and came in for a 
share of the applause. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


May 5.—The Minneapolis Symphony 
was heard here recently in two concerts. 
On account of the illness of Henri Ver- 
brugghen, the orchestra was conducted 
by Englebert Roentgen, ’cellist and as- 
sistant conductor of the organization. 
Anne Roselle, soprano, was soloist at 
both concerts. . . . The last of the series 
of artists’ recitals under the auspices of 
the State Teachers’ College was given 
in the Orpheum Theater by Valentina 
Crespi, violinist, and Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone. Sadie Bliss Rector 
was the accompanist. . . The annual 
contest of the members of the junior 
section of the Music Club was held re- 
cently, the judges being James Davies, 
Nancy Williams and Jessie Rice. At the 
final meeting of the Club the program 
was given by Katherine Wise, soprano, 
and Ruth Gingles, Helen Schmitt Staples 
and Laura Forde, pianists. . . . The 
South German Male Chorus, Heinz 
Froelich, conductor, were heard by a 
large audience. JESSIE RICE. 








All the material in Musical Amprtca is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only . 
when proper credit is given. 








ANOTHER SENSATIONAL TRIUMPH WON BY 


Little Ruth Pierce Posselt 


The Most Phenomenal 10 Year Old Violinist in the World 


Little Ruth is a pupil of Emanuel Ondricek, Carnegie Hall, New York 
and 115 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE OF 
HER RECITAL IN BOSTON, APRIL 15TH. 


Boston Post, April 16th 
Child Amazes As Violinist 


Last night in Symphony Hall, Ruth Pierce Posselt, 
a 10-year old girl, amazed an audience at the manner 
in which she played. Vitali’s Chaconne opened the 
concert, and no sooner had the child drawn her bow 
across her violin than one felt that she was a player of 
the first rank. This impression was especially con- 
firmed by her playing of the Wienlawski D-minor 
Concerto, It was as if one of the great fiddlers who 
periodically visit Boston was playing. The point was 
that last night a child of 10 played to all intents 
and purposes as violinists three times her age con- 
stantly play in concert. And for ourselves, we thought 


that she played on the whole much better than many ew alee. ( 
a concert violinist of 30. There seems little reason ing. Ruth Pierce Posselt is a genius. 

to doubt, with the remarkable progress the youngster Boston Herald, April 16th 

has already made, that she should be a very great She has already developed a technique, which enables 

violinist some day. her to play the Vitali chaconne, music of apparently 

considerable difficulty, and a Wienlawski concerto as 

Boston Globe, April 16th well, with a strong tone both smooth and sweet, 

Ruth Posselt Phenomenal Violinist wy | at a recta pate, and seoueusety in tune. In 

. . ‘ 0 ese pleces she turnec er phrases with taste, 

Her playing ee ee eS ae she showed herself sensitive to rhythm, and, as well 
ee ej a Hd steuded enthusiastically and as a sense of style, she displayed, especially in the 
a, hy for fn pon prices Wieniawski romanza, a pretty sentiment. To play so 
waitec , y , it would 

Little Miss Posselt has a platform manner — aati teak yen A ~ LF gS pos 
would be an asset to very many grown-up concer , . ‘ anal : aabhinia meunteat 
givers. She can play the violin without writhing about = the violin as well as with notable musical 
the stage like a would-be contortionist. She can : Boston Advertiser, April 16th 
acknowledge applause gracefully, without either shyness Medford Girl Wonder 
or conceit appearing in her demeanor. ‘ 

She wasn’t at a loss to know what to do with a Ruth Pierce Posselt, Medford’s 10-year-old violin 
hugh armful of flowers shoved at her by an usher, a prodigy, entertained a good-sized audience at Sym- 
predicament that obviously flusters many concert debu- phony Hall last night. Not for more than a decade 
tantes. She struck the spectator as a normal child has so remarkable a child violinist, whose playing is 
of her years, with unusually good manners, and not a enriched with musical intelligence, technical power and 
trace of the freakishness often miscalled ‘‘artistic tem- a tone that most grown-up violinists would envy, been 
perament.’’ heard in Boston, 

Address ull communications to 


Management: Haensel and Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


D minor concerto, and several shorter numbers with a 
beauty of tone and a mastery of the resources of her 
instrument that many concert violinists never attain. 
There was no sense of effort in her performance. Her 
double stopping, harmonics and other tricks of the 
fiddler’s trade proved that she has been an apt pupil 
with remarkable natural gifts. 
amateurish or childish in her playing last night. Its 
competence became dazzling when one remembered her 
extreme youth. 


cannily clever fingers. The romanza in the concerto 
she played as though it were a simple lullaby, a 
conception probably her own and certainly very charm- 


She played the ‘Vitali Chaconne,’’ Wieniawski’s 


There was nothing 


She has sensitive musical instincts as well as un- 
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THE DANCING ATTRACTION 
SUPREME 


RUTH 











WITH 


TED SHAWN 


AND THE 


DENISHAWN DANCERS 


WITH AN INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET 
DIRECTED BY LOUIS HORST 
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THIS SEASON’S RECORD NEXT SEASON’S BOOKINGS 
INCLUDE 


PERFORMANCES 
180 ix 58 reencAaGeMENTS 


130 Cities 
Endorsed with Equal Enthusiasm by Leading Concert Managers and Critics 


‘“The-Ruth St. Denis show is great. I want a block of 
dates for them next season.”—W. A. Fritsehy. (Kansas 
City, Mo.) (Has taken Kansas City, Atchison, Topeka. ) 




















“Tt was about the most satisfying opening attraction I 
have had for the Furlong series for many a season.”’ 
E. Furlong. (Rochester, N. Y.) (Has taken matinee 
and night.) 





“I am happy to say that the St. Denis ballet is the only 
organization of the kind which I have ever brought to 
Cleveland that has been properly managed.”—Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders. (Cleveland.) (Has taken two 
nights. ) 


“The show is sumptuously beautiful. We managers are 
indebted to you for putting it over.”—Elizabeth Cueny. 
(St. Louis, Mo.) (Has taken two nights.) 

As nearly perfect as any program of dances, it is safe to say, Kansas City has seen.—Kansas City Times. 

The large audience was thrilled to the highest pitch by the marvelous artistry— Rochester Evening Journal. 


The great thing was the art of Miss St. Denis, an art from whose subtle significance in facial and bodily expression even 
the Russians have much to learn.—St. Louis Times. 


The best company of dancers on the American stage today.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The Denishawns realize the art of Terpsichore in its nth degree of perfection——Cleveland Press. 
-New York Evening Mail. 


More splendor to dazzle the eye could scarcely be found in the “Follies.”"—New York Globe. 


She doesn’t merely dance. She is the rhythm of the world.- 


As varied, colorful and subtly thrilling as a volume from the Arabian Nights.—Boston Globe. 
i= os a 
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For 1 or More of the 43 Dates Yet Available for Next Season Stieeen 
DANIEL MAYER AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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Make Gowns and Technique Equally 
Inconspicuous, Advises Mrs. Burnham 


MUU UUET CMEC ELLUM LLUM CLO ULLOPOUOULL POLS POSSI PeSTHMIOHGLUOULID SLO THCOOTOOeHIUeeELOOLTOTLLOLIIRLLTT TOMI eLLHTT TOOT PROTHTOMnTTTONTL TONY IRenT CULO TeGTT CELT eCUTT POLLED 


‘MHAT the development of the person- 

ality of the singer, the heart and soul, 
nd the invisibility of technique are of 
qual, if not of greater importance than 
the development of voice itself, is the 
alief of Ruth Thayer Burnham, mezzo- 
<9prano and teacher, who has just settled 
in New York. Mrs. Burnham has had 
an interesting and important career in 
both fields. When only seventeen she 
made her professional début in oratorio 
in St. Louis with Emma Juch. She has 
had, therefore, ample opportunity of 
studying the question of vocal art from 
without and within. _ 

“It is of primary importance for the 
student to find out just what sort of 
work he or she is fitted for, and then 
again to make a subdivision, and if one 
elects to do opera, to decide on the kind 
of opera, and furthermore, on the kind 
of réles in the kind of opera. It’s a sort 
of House that Jack Built, you see. If 
she goes in for recital work, she should 
realize that not all singers can sing all 
songs, but of that, alas! it is very difficult 
to convince them! Most vocal students, 
girls in particular, think that because 
Mme. Soandso made a great hit with a 
song, she can do it too. Half the time 
she is mistaken and fails to realize the 
fact that the reason Mme. Soandso has 
sung that particular song well. is be- 
cause it suits her style and she has per- 
fected herself in it. That is the reason 
a recital artist has to have a vast réper- 
toire of songs and also to give the most 
careful consideration to another vast lot 
which she may never use. 

“Students are apt to choose their kind 
of vocal work and their répertoire as 
they choose their gowns. These look 
well on a friend or on a model in a shop, 
ergo, they will look well on me. But do 
they? In most cases they do not! 


Invisible Technique 


“And technique! It should be like the 
foundation of the house, firm but invisi- 
ble. Don’t bring your technique before 
the public. It is not good taste, any 
more than it would be to receive your 
guests in the cellar to show them what a 
nice solid rock bottom the house has. If 
your audience notices points of technique, 
your technique is poor. Make them for- 
get it so that after each song they come 
back to the present with a gasp. Don’t 
chew, taste, gargle and swallow your 
voice when you go out to sing. Get all 
that done in the front parlor at home. 








‘**Audiences Held Spellbound !’? —The News, Frederick, Md. 
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Ruth Thayer Burnham 





“The same thing is true of diction. It 
ought to be perfect, so perfect that your 
listeners do not notice, it, but that 
hardly ever happens. Singers avoid the 
Charybdis of being unintelligible to fall 
into the jaws of Scylla of over-nice enun- 
ciation, which is almost as vexatious, 
even more so because you can’t get away 
from it and you find yourself listening 
to words only and forgetting the music. 

“As a matter of fact, diction should 
be an afterthought. I don’t mean it 
should not be perfect, but after all, if 
singers really know how to sing, they 
can convey the meaning of the song by 
the quality of tone and by the expression 
of the face quite as effectively as by the 
words they sing. Delsarte, you know, 
made his pupils sing scales with various 
expressions on their faces and corre- 
sponding qualities in their voices, such 
as fear, terror, affection, surprise, and 
so on. It is a matter of greatest im- 
portance and even with the loveliest voice 
and most perfect diction, and with no 
expression on the face, you might as well 
get up and play the flute as far as the 
artistic sum of your performance is con- 
cerned. 


See Work Objectively 


“This all sounds as if I thought sing- 
ers should be complete egotists. I don’t 
atall. Far fromit. I think every singer 
and every student of singing should re- 
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“Mrs. Bready succeeded in leaving her 
audience under the impression that the 
opera had actually been witnessed with 
all the accessories of stage-lighting, scen- 
ery and orchestra. . . . Every effect was 
expressed by her in a most artistic man- 
ner and the audience was held 
spell-bound until the closing 
chord.”—THE NEWS, Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 


“One of the most charming 
musical afternoons of the sea- 
son in Syracuse was when 
Mrs, George Lee Bready of 
New York gave a lecture-re- 
cital on Wagner’s ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’ before members of the 
Portfolio Club. She gave the 
history of the opera in a most 
illuminating manner and her 
interpretation of the music 
at the piano. was exceedingly 
effective. 

“Mrs. Bready showed a 
thorough knowledge of the score and the 
piano, and her lecture-recital explained 
the intricacies of both the drama and 
music in a way that brought a full appre- 
ciation of the opera. . Mrs. Bready’s 
delightful afternoon made Syracuse folk 
most eager to hear the work.”—POST- 
STANDARD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“With the same grace of manner and 
charm of person that distinguishes Ruth 
St. Denis, Mrs. George Lee Bready gave 
story of ‘Rheingold,’ illustrated with her 
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own exquisite playing on the piano. The 
auditorium was well filled and Mrs. Bready 
held everyone spellbound by her masterly 
handling of the subject. The difficult 
opera might very easily have been 
treated in a dull or prosy' man- 
ner, but under Mrs. Bready’s 
hands it glowed and sparkled 
in most captivating fashion. 
Without doubt, the lecture 
was one of the finest 
ever given in Utica and the B 
Sharp Club is anxious for the 
return of Mrs. Bready at some 
future date.”—THE OBSERV- 
ER-DESPATCH, Utica, N. Y. 


“People who want to be per- 
sonally conducted through 
grand opera should listen to 
Mrs. George Lee Bready, who 
has a way all her own of 
straightening out the most 
tangled scores and librettos. 
Last night she unraveled the 
“‘Rosenkavalier” and succeeded in making 
her hearers realize both the humor and 
the musical charm of that rather ponder- 
ous comedy. 


“Mrs. Bready is fortunate in being able 
to play the piano appealingly, while talk- 
ing lines or stage directions, and when 
necessary she can project herself into the 
parts of the actual characters so that 
one gets an entire scene with convincing 
a EVENING MAIL. New 

ork. 





gard her work absolutely objectively, and 
I doubt if any singer ever reached the 
heights who did not do so. I had my 
lesson in this early. When I made my 
début in oratorio in St. Louis, I had a 
great success, and I was quite young 
enough to be carried away with the ap- 
plause and all that. When I came home 
after it, I asked my father how it went, 
and he said, ‘What?’ ‘Why, the oratorio, 
Father!’ I cried. ‘How was it?’ ‘O, the 
oratorio,’ he answered vaguely, ‘It was 
very nice!’ ‘But me, Father, how did I 
sing?’ ‘O, you sang nicely enough. I 
suppose your friends have all been tell- 
ing you you were magnificent?’ ‘Yes, 
Father.’ ‘Well, don’t believe them. You 
did your duty and no more. Praise like 
that is due you only when you have done 
much more than your duty!’ 

“Now that was something of a 
crusher, coming after all the compli- 
ments and flowers, but I learned my les- 
son and I have never forgotten it! 

“I went abroad soon after, for more 
study and I took each part of the art on 
its native heath, so to speak, opera with 
Bouhy in Paris, songs with Shakespeare 
in London, and Italian songs and the 
like with Vannucini in Italy. I had all 
sorts of pressure brought to bear to have 
me go into opera, but I never cared to do 
so, and I have never regretted that I did 
not. I have had all the work and all the 
success I wanted and I am perfectly will- 
ing to step aside and let the younger 
generation take my place, and I want to 
help them along as far as I am able. 
That’s where the delight of teaching 
comes in. 

Dressing the Part 


“Another thing I always 
upon with my _. pupils is  appro- 
priate dressing for the _ part. I 
don’t mean in opera only, but in 
concert. I sang ‘The Messiah’ once with 
a prominent soprano, a Christmas per- 
formance, and I wish you could have seen 
her get-up! Gown cut down to goodness 
knows where, every color of the rainbow, 
train, girdle, fan, everything, and as a 
bit of local color for the Christmas sea- 
son, a wreath of holly in her hair. Can 
you picture this combination singing “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth’ and ‘He 
was despised and rejected’? It’s no sil- 
lier, though, than the singers who wear 
evening gowns for afternoon or morning 
recitals. A woman can wear a becoming 
and well-cut tailor suit, or afternoon 
gown and hat, and look just as lovely as 
in the most elaborate evening dress. If 
you come out on the stage, however, with 
an air of ‘Did you get this ladies?’ you 
might just as well kiss your song 
good-bye. 

“Most important of all, don’t do any- 
thing to divide the attention of your 
audience, for there must be nothing be- 
tween you, the real you, and them. You 
can only deliver to your hearers so much 
as has become a part of you and this is 
hard enough to do, in all conscience, so 
why make it harder for yourself? My 
est word, then, is let your dress be like 


insist 


your technique, so perfect that no one 
notices whether you have anything on or 
not, just as they should not notice 
whether you have any technique or not. 
Then, and then only, you are a perfect 
singer.” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 
TO HAVE NEW HOME 


Officers Elected at Annual 
Meeting—Local Artists 
Heard in Recitals 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 28.—The Apollo 
Club, which held its twenty-eighth an- 
nual business meeting on April 24, has 
leased a suite in the new McPhail Build- 
ing, and will thus have really adequate 
clubrooms for the first time. The grow- 
ing organization will also have use of 
the fine rehearsal hall. The members of 
the club were the guests at the business 
meeting of about thirty former members, 
who proved by their singing of old-time 
songs that they could still rival their 
younger brothers. Reminiscences were 
in order, and it was recalled that ex- 
members of the club include Oscar 
Seagle, George Meader, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Bernard Ferguson, 
F. Van Duzee and Hardesty Johnson. 

The following officers were elected: 
J. A. Hunter, president; E. C. Fair- 
banks, vice-president; M. L. Jordan, 
secretary; F. L. Lindell, treasurer; W. 
G. Kuehn, librarian, and Gus Branden- 
borg, George B. Eustis, J. P. Brown, 
George Ornes and Alfred Roper, di- 
rectors. The club is in good condition 
financially. 

The usual spring array of local re- 
citals is being heard. Vee Roth, colora- 
tura soprano, and Marion Nordin, pian- 
ist, pupils, respectively, of Esther Os- 
born and Mrs. James A. Bliss, made 
their bow on April 23, showing evidences 
of talent and careful training. Miss 
Roth was successful in the “Shadow 
Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and 
American songs including La Forge’s 
“Come Unto These Yellow Sands.” Miss 
Nordin played Bach’s Prélude in B Flat 
Minor, Schumann’s “Carnaval” and 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt. 

Bess Perry, contralto, and her sister, 
Leone Perry, violinist, were presented 
in a joint recital by their respective 
teachers, Laura Lulsdorff and George 
Klass, on April 24. The vocalist gave 
German lieder, and the violinist played 
de Bériot’s Ninth Concerto, d’Ambrosio’s 
“Romanze” and Cui’s “Orientale”’ in a 
way that pledsed the audience. 
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effort. 
it will urge you to effort. 


It will save you useless effort. 


it will make you have new hope. 
It will make you see progress. 
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Do You Possess These Qualities ? 


WEIGHT AND RELAXATION METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


- By Jacob Eisenberg 
(A Text Book Profusely Illustrated) 


WEIGHT and RELAXATION METHOD for the PIANOFORTE by JACOB 


EISENBERG analyzes the causes for absence of progress among piano students 

It makes you think and then proceeds to show how to overcome and eradicate 
the apparent evils. 

In this work you will find explained to you what to do and how to do it. You 
will be made conscious of every natural movement of the body, arms, hands and 
fingers. You will have explained to you every technical detail. The technical part 
of piano playing is here made as interesting, easy and simple as possible. 

Over forty photographic illustrations are used to make explanations clearer. 

This book explains the method of playing in clear, simple and non-technical 
language and helps you to acquire a POSITIVE or CONSCIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF 


THH MECHANICAL DETAILS IN PIANO PLAYING. 
WEIGHT and RELAXATION METHOD for the PIANOFORTE by JACOB 
EISENBERG will not save you from taking trouble. 
it will stimulate you tremendously. 


it will make every practice minute count. 


it will show you the shortest route to correct piano playing. 
It will show you how to cut corners and smooth down the rough edges of 


It will teach you to train your mind for correct muscular action. 
$1.62 Postpaid | 
P. O. Box 41, Station G, New York City | 
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HOME FOR OPERA ON THE POTOMAC 


NTHUSIASTS in the National Capital who 

have worked so earnestly for the Washington 
Opera House are about to see their proud dream 
brought to realization. Some time has elapsed since 
the project was first announced, and much pre- 
liminary work has engaged the proponents of the 
enterprise. Everything is now in readiness, how- 
ever, and it is expected that work on the building, 
which is to cost $1,600,000, will begin on June 1. 
Appropriately, Edouard Albion takes his place as 
president of the corporation which is to erect the 
building, and he has gathered around him a list 
of helpers which should insure success. Mr. Albion 
has been an indefatigable worker for the cause of 
opera in Washington, and music-lovers can look 
to him with confidence to provide artistic perform- 
ances. 

The plans indicate that there are to be eight 
major opera performances in each season, and in 
these some of the leading artists in the musical 
world will appear. Further there is to be a series 
of twenty-four performances at popular prices, and 
the house will be kept open throughout the season 
with concerts. An admirable start is promised, and 
indubitably it will be possible to add to the operatic 
programs in later seasons. Of first importance is 
the announcement that American music and musi- 
cians will be given all possible encouragement. In 
this, the Washington Opera House will have an 
opportunity of setting an example for other in- 
stitutions, as American opera, generally, has been 
sadly neglected. Opera makes opera audiences, and 
it is a matter for congratulation that the National 
Capital is to have a temple of opera befitting its 
dignity and place in the world. 


CHICAGO NEEDS A NEW HALL 


HICAGO badly needs another concert hall. 

There are several auditoriums available, but 
what is wanted is a place of sane proportions, 
where an artist may give a recital without running 
the risk of losing hearers because of limited seat- 
ing accommodation, or, on the other hand, of sing- 
ing to an audience surrounded by empty seats be- 
cause of the size of the auditorium. 

In the present circumstances, the musician who 
wishes to make an appearance in Chicago finds it 
difficult to secure a hall to suit him. The Audi- 
torium Theater seats approximately 4500 persons. 
Then there is Orchestra Hall, which also has a 
capacity of some thousands. Next, there is a drop 
to less than a thousand, the possible auditoriums 
in this category being the Studebaker Theater and 
the Blackstone Theater. However, the latter is 
rather out of the way, being on the outskirts of 
the “Loop” district. The Playhouse and the Cen- 
tral Theater are both relatively small, and, finally, 
there are the Fine Arts Recital and Kimball Halls, 
hidden away in business buildings, and seating very 
few persons. There are other auditoriums, but 
these are not centrally located. 

It is the happy medium between the large and 
the small hall that Chicago lacks. The singer or 
_instrumentalist cannot do himself justice when he 
faces rows of empty chairs, even if the audience, 
when concentrated, is of respectable proportions. 
The large hall is not conducive to the intimacy 
desirable for-the finest expression of the recital- 
ist’s art, and acoustically the present halls leave 
much to be desired. The situation offers an op- 
portunity to the newly elected mayor. Why not 
have a well-designed municipal auditorium, seat- 
ing about 1500 or 2000 persons, situated in the 
concert center? Chicago musicians number some 
10,000, professional teachers, players and concert 
artists, and a suitable hall for recitals is surely not 
too great a demand to make upon the city. 





A HAPPY CHOICE 


HE creation of a department of music at New 
York University will be a step applauded by 
the friends of that institution, and there are 
positive grounds for gratification, also, in the an- 
nouncement that Albert Stoessel, conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society, will be its head. Mr. 
Stoessel is a young man of established artistic 
status, and he now has the opportunity of bringing 
his best years to the work of organizing and direct- 
ing the new department.’ Fortunately he will not 
be required to relinquish his post with the Oratorio 
Society, the baton of which he took up when Walter 
Damrosch resigned the leadership about two years 
ago. 
Mr. Stoessel has had considerable experience as 
a conductor, and, a composer himself, he under- 
stands thoroughly the difficulties which the Ameri- 
can creative musician has to face. As an active 
member of the American Music Guild he has ac- 
complished good work in bringing forward the 
compositions of his contemporaries. His appoint- 
ment to the university post is a well-merited tribute 
to an American musician, and it is an equally happy 
decision which brings to his aid Philip James, his 
assistant in the New York Oratorio Society and 
organist of that choir. 


a 





CINCINNATY’S GREAT FESTIVAL 


INCINNATI, with a wonderful outburst of 

choral music, last week celebrated the golden 
jubilee of its biennial festival of song. Reports 
from the Ohio city indicate with what high success 
the various works were presented, but it is in the 
fine record of the festivals rather than in the latest 
accomplishments, beautiful and noble as they must 
have been, that Cincinnati should take chief pride. 
In the natural order of things, those who devote 
themselves to the promotion of great musical fétes 
seek to achieve more than has been achieved in the 
past. The festivals of other years are their inspira- 
tion. They receive from the work of the pioneers a 
driving force, a will-to-effort that carries them on. 
Last week Cincinnati honored the pioneers of the 
big musical event, and especially the late Theodore 
Thomas, who conducted the first sixteen festivals. 
Fifty years is a long stretch, but among the basses 
there still sits a veteran who sang at the inaugura- 
tion of the series in 1873. Cincinnati has a great 
tradition to uphold in these festivals, but those who 
know the spirit of the city will look with confidence 
for the full vindication of the pioneers whenever 
the celebration falls due. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
A “Head-Hunter” Who Possesses a Good Bow-Arm 


The individual of dangerous appearance in the photo- 


graph is not a wrathful denizen of the bush country, 


as one might suspect, but Toscha Seidel, the violinist, 
who brought back from a recent concert visit to New 
Zealand a full Maori warrior’s outfit. Mr. Seidel is 
reported have been initiated into a Maori tribe and to 
have received the rank of chief as a reward for his 
playing. Whether the artist will utilize his forbidding 
garb to lend piquancy to a costume recital remains to 
be seen, but he is reported to be eagerly awaiting an 
opportunity to display his ferocity (!) at a fancy dress 
ball. 

Izant—Tenor talents were displayed during the ear- 
liest hours of Jonathan Goulder Izant, who on April 24 
came to complete a musical trio in the home of Robert 
J. Izant of Cleveland. His wife, Grace Goulder Izant, 
is the valued correspondent in that city for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Mario—tThe role of the young artist in a venerable 
operatic institution is not of the easiest. Queena Mario, 
soprano, who has assumed a number of leading parts 
at the Metropolitan this season, recently whispered her 
recipe for success in opera to an interviewer. “Being 
natural is the secret,” said Miss Mario. “Artificiality 
in voice or acting exhausts the patience of one’s audi- 
ence.” 

Carreras—The Universal Women’s Alliance, which 
held its congress in Washington from May 1 to 5, has 
extended an exceptional honor to Maria Carreras, in 
nominating her as representative woman pianist for 
the Hall of Fame which is soon to be erected in the 
capital. Mme. Carreras was invited by Mrs. Frederic 
Calhoun, president of the Alliance, to play at the clos- 
ing session of the congress. 


Gérardy—After concluding an American tour, which 
he will repeat next season, Jean Gérardy, Belgian ’cel- 
list, sought relaxation recently in a stop-over visit to 
the Fiji Islands. He was curious to see a temple at Bau, 
the worshippers at which are reputed to be cannibals! 
Perhaps his reputation had preceded him—at any rate 
he is a living witness to the fact that man-eaters can 
on occasion receive guests graciously. 


Kemp—In a recent conversation on the status of music 
in present-day Germany, Barbara Kemp, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, revealed her sympathy with 
the workingman whose lot in Central Europe is now a 
hard one. The protagonist of the enigmatic Mona Lisa 
declared that she believed music to be one of the great- 
est forces to inspire creative effort and to relieve the 
drudgery of narrow lives. 

Beecham—tThe return to the concert platform of Sir 
Thomas Beecham as conductor of a recent concert by 
the combined London Symphony and the Albert Hal! 
Orchestra was an event of much interest. The noted 
conductor and impresario has been one of those men- 
tioned in connection with an invitation to preside at 
the opening of the new Berlin People’s Opera next 
autumn. 

Martinelli—An entente cordiale exists between a nun 
ber of prominent operatic artists and the Police De- 
partment of the City of New York, at the functions of 
which these artists have generously consented to sin; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
is the latest singer to be elected an honorary member 
of the Department. His appointment was made at an 
entertainment given by the Honor Legion of the for 
last week. 

Ruffo-Bonelli—The tribute of one artist to another 
always a generous act, and a notable recent instan 
of this fact occurred when Titta Ruffo dropped in on 4 
performance of “Pagliacci” given by the San Car 
Opera Company in San Francisco. Mr. Ruffo w:s 
among the most enthusiastic in applause of Richa 
Bonelli’s performance of the Prologo, when the you: Zz 
American baritone as guest artist sang the rdéle f 
which the Italian artist is particularly noted. 
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ont and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jn 





Music and the Boy 








yECAUSE of the fact that Music Week and Boys’ Week coin- 
cided in our hectic metropolis, the frenzied musical journalist 
was not a little put to it to remain at his post in his normally 
=i equable frame of mind. He was once a boy himself—and this 

#, was not so long ago—so that the tread of thousands of Boy 
Scouts’ feet adown the Avenue reawakened impulses once 


associated with vistas of the swimming hole and fear of the birch rod. 
Virtue, however, triumphed, and the arts resisted the onslaught of youthful 
halloos and the call of the corner lot baseball diamond. 


The youthful masculine seemed to 
make a thorough week of it, but not 
less so the musical contingents. Con- 
flicts were, in the nature of things, in- 
evitable. The religious organization 
that voiced a canticle to the click of a 
tambourine was doubtless rudely jolted 
by the blatant intrusion of a school yell. 
Bands, orchestras, or choruses toiled 
powerlessly in certain instances against 
the roars of “Jiminy cricket!” and “’At’ 
a boy!” from a neighboring playing field. 
But youth was for once enjoying its 
rare inning in an adult-controlled world. 
The father of the man was taking his 
fling’at untrammelled self-expression. 

Piano exercises, we have no doubt, 
suffered. Czerny was -laid by for 
marbles and shinny—a treatment to 
which, indeed, the classic finger-limberer 
is by now reconciled. It seems a sad 
but veritable state of things that the 
American boy in many instances “prac- 
tises” with something approaching 
stealth. (Harold Randolph of Peabody 
Conservatory tells an anecdote of one 
scion who insisted on lowering the blinds 
against chance observers when the daily 
penitential half-hour at the piano came 
round!) Too many youths, we fear, 
have a secret credo which runs some. 
what as follows: 

* * * 


¢¢7 BELIEVE in Music—as a consola- 

tion for the weak and aged, and for 
those who have lost their teeth, along 
with their gastronomic efficiency and 
the Optimism from which all civic bless- 
marae,’ s 

“T believe in the harmonium, the 
zither, the contra-bass and the harp— 
as things which beloved relatives present 
to one on an important holiday, to be 
relegated to, but never disturbed in some 
prominent position in the drawing room, 
which thereby acquires a distinct aura 
of culture. , 

“T believe in grand opera—as a diver- 
sion in which expensive clothes, or the 
lack of them, may be displayed, at the 
same time that the directors of the 
amusement reap substantial profits. . . . 

“T believe in the practice of singing— 
particularly the unison performance of 
syncopated ballads, to the end that our 
daughters may not permit their music to 





become a lost art and may capture a 
cake-eating swain into the bargain. . . . 
(Piano manufacturers, please copy!) 

* 7” * 


_— we have really been describing, 
not the shortcomings of the Boy, but 
those of certain children of a larger 


growth. Nevertheless, as the child 
is father to the man, perhaps con- 
versely. . 


‘ * * * 
Flashes from the Fact Factory 


ERTAIN of our journalistic contem- 
poraries have adopted the concise 
and space-saving device of presenting 
the gist of the news in brief paragraphs. 
This has rung the knell of verbosity, 
even though in their columns juxtaposi- 


tion sometimes brings about amazing ' 


transitions from the ridiculous to the 
sublime and vice versa. We like the 
style so well, however, that we have de- 
termined to make up our own little list, 
so as not to be surpassed in fact-flashing. 


It follows: 
* te oh 


According to My Slant on Things 


TRAUSS may have withdrawn his 

ballet, “Whipped Cream,” from the 
Vienna Opera because dairy products 
bring higher prices in the land of deli- 
catessens. ge 

The railroads have upset the plan to 
issue mileage books just now, but that 
need not cause artists to cancel the order 
for photographs to paste on their tickets. 
In the musical world a little advertising 
is never a dangerous thing... . 

Kubelik, according to reports, filled 
the Czecho-Slovakian treasury with the 
proceeds of a recital in Prague. Even 
with the benefit of the present rates of 
exchange, we doubt whether many a 
débutant artist could do the same with 
his takings at a New York recital... . 

Fortune Gallo is offering seats for per- 
formances on tour by the San Carlo 
Opera Company to those who submit the 
best reports of that organization’s Ha- 
vana performances, broadcast by radio. 
Here is a suggestion to the weary critic 
who may in future wish to get out his 
copy while toasting his slippered feet by 
his own hearth or pipeless heater... . 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 
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tg queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


MUSICAL 
Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Box. 








Books on Musical Subjects 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you please tell me where I could 
get a copy of “Afro-American Folk- 
Songs” by H. E. Krehbiel? Also please 
recommend a good book on American 
Indian music. Cc. 0. U. 

Findlay, Ohio, May 4, 1923. 

Krehbiel’s book is published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Two excellent 
hooks on Indian music are “The Indian’s 
Book” by Nathalie Curtis, published by 
Harpers, and “The Indian in Story and 
Song” by Alice Fletcher, published by 
Small, Maynard of Boston. 

, A ie 


Counter point 


Juestion Box Editor: 

What is the derivation of the term 
“Counterpoint”? What are “double” and 
‘quadruple” counterpoint? 

L. B. H. 


Rochester, N. Y., May 1, 1923. 
From the Latin, “punctus contra punc- 
um” or “point against point.” Double 
ounterpoint is that in which two parts 


cre written so as to be capable of in- 


ersion by an interval determined before- 





hand. Quadruple counterpoint is that 
written in four mutually exchangeable 
or invertible parts. 

7 9 9 


Pythagorean Comma 


Question Box Editor: 

What is a Pythagorean Comma? 

mes Fe 

Memphis, Tenn., May 3, 1923. 

The difference between the octave of 
a given tone and one six whole tones 
above the given tone, or, mathematically, 
524288 :531441. 

7 9 9 


Caruso’s Range 


Question Box Editor: 
How high did Caruso sing? What is 
the highest note sung by a tenor? 
ma 
Scranton, Pa., May 5, 1923. 


Caruso in the early stages of his 
career had difficulty with his high notes, 
but later sang high C with ease. So far 
as we know there is no record of tenor 
high notes. The “Cujus Animam” in the 
“Stabat Mater” of Rossini has a high D 
Flat in the cadenza, and we believe there 
is an aria in “Puritani”’ with a high E 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


Flat. The Astrologer in “Le Coq d’Or” 
sings a high D. 


? ? 9 


About Dolmetsch 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me whether Arnold Dol- 
metsch, who was in America for a time 
about fifteen years ago, is still living 
and, if so, where? H. W. 

Rochester, N. Y., May 5, 1923. 

We believe that Mr. Dolmetsch is now 
living in London. 

a 


Concerning Chords 


Question Box Editor: 
To settle a bet, will you decide the 














following question: “A” argues that 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th constitute 
chords, “B” that they do not, holding 
that it takes three notes to make a chord. 
Which is right? C.J. L. 

Paterson, N. J., May 5, 1923. 

Both disputants may be considered 
right, as in a general sense a chord is 
“the harmony of two or more tones of 
different pitch produced simultaneously.” 
Technically, a chord is “a combination of 
from three to five different tones formed 
by erecting upon a fundamental tone or 
root a series of diatonic thirds.” The 
gist of the matter would be whether the 
contestants were speaking from the point 
of view of physics or of harmony. The 
definitions given are from Baker’s “Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms.” 
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IERRE REMINGTON, operatic bass, 
was born in Albany, N. Y. His fam- 
ily removed to Syracuse, N. Y., when he 
was ten years old 


and he received 
his general educa- 
tion in the public 
schools of that city 
and also began the 
study of the violin 
at Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of 
Music. As a child 
he had an excellent 
alto voice and was 
a soloist in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 
in Syracuse. He 
studied piano with 
private teachers, 
but took a general 
musical course at 
the University. 
When sixteen years of age he went into 
business, and when his voice returned, 
after breaking, he studied singing with 
Richard Grant Calthrop and his wife, 
Blanche Atherly Calthrop, for four 
years. In 1914 Mr. Remington decided 





Pierre Remington 
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to give up business for a musical career 
and went to New York, where he studied 
singing with Oscar Saenger, remaining 
with him until 1917. During these years 
he studied operatic acting with Jacques 
Coini. He later coached in operatic 
réles with Willy Tyroler of the Metro- 
politan and Clemente de Macchi and 
studied song répertoire for three years 
with Paul Reimers. Mr. Remington 
made his operatic début as Mephistophe- 
les in “Faust” in New Orleans in 1916. 
He has sung the réle 579 times. He has 
been a member of the New Orleans, 
Montreal, Aborn, Sheehan, Lombardi and 
Boston opera companies and of the So- 
ciety of American Singers, doing leading 
grand and light opera réles. He was 
also bass soloist at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, precentor of the First Baptist 
Church and soloist at the Temple Israel 
in New York. At present he is leading 
bass of William Wade Hinshaw’s com- 
pany, singing Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte.” 
Mr. Remington’s operatic répertoire in- 
cludes parts in forty-six grand and light 
operas in French, German, Italian and 
English. He has also appeared in con- 
cert and oratorio in various parts of the 
country and has taught extensively. 
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Orchestras, Ensemble Singers, and 
Soloists Attract in Boston’s Week 


(i! 


B OSTON, May 7.—The Boston Sym- 
) phony ended its forty-second season 
vith its brace of concerts;on Friday 
a ternoon, May 4, and Saturday even- 
ing, May 5. The final concerts also 
marked the close of the fourth successive 
year of Mr, Monteux as conductor of 
the orchestra. Under the terms of his 
contract, Mr. Monteux has one more 
year to conduct the Boston Symphony. 
That his efforts in rebuilding the or- 
chestra from its chaotic war days to its 
present high estate have not gone un- 
noticed was manifest in the tribute that 
the audience tendered the conductor. No 
other conductor has constructed such 
well-balanced and varied programs, 
representative of current musical prog- 
ress aS well as of the standard classics. 


For his final concerts Mr. Monteux 
gave a brilliant interpretation of Beeth- 
oven’s “Leonore” Overture, No. 3. He 
also introduced for the first time in 
America Chausson’s “Soir de Féte,” 
played from manuscript score. The 
musie is a colorful representation of the 
melancholy detachment of a dreamer, a 
poet, passing at night through a gay 
crowd. The score abounds in piquant 
effects of gayety, and in contrasting 
moods of sorrowful reflection. Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome,” a favorite com- 
position with Boston audiences, was also 
played, this being its third performance 
by the orchestra in as many seasons. 
The concerts closed with a moving and 
impressive performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
Symphony in C Minor, with organ part 
played by Albert W. Snow. 


Paderewski Plays Chopin Program 


Paderewski gave his third Boston con- 
cert of the season at Symphony Hall on 
the afternoon of April 29. His program 
was devoted entirely to the works of 
Chopin. As at his previous concerts, 
the house was sold to its capacity, in- 
cluding hundreds of standees. The 
pianist played with his characteristic 
treadth and sweep, and gave heroic in- 
terpretations of his music. Great en- 
thusiasm marked the course of the con- 
cert. 

Luella Meluis appeared in recital at 
Symphony Hall on April 29. The first 
part of her program was devoted to 
songs by Handel, Mozart, Donaudy, 
Liszt, Cimara, Petersen-Berger, Wintter, 
Watts, Strauss and Farley. In these 
Mme. Meluis displayed a voice of beau- 
tiful timbre and _ extended _ range. 
Though light in quality, it has 
warmth of body and substance in its 
low registers, and scintillating brilliance 
in coloratura passage work. She pos- 
sesses likewise a highly developed tech- 
nique and a maturity of musicianship. 
The second part of her recital was de- 
voted to a program arranged in memory 
of Adelina Patti by Jean de Reszké. Mme. 
Meluis was dressed in appropriate cos- 
tume, and sang in a manner intended 
to recall the voice and personality of 
Patti. The audience, though not over- 
large, was keenly appreciative of Mme. 
Meluis’ recital. 


Choral Society Features “Hiawatha” 
Music 


The Philharmonic Choral Society 
marked the close of its season with a 
concert in Jordan Hall on May 3. William 
Ellis Weston, who assumed the conduc- 
torship of the society this season follow- 
ing Mr. Wodell’s departure to other 
elds, gave an excellent account of him- 
self as conductor. He led his choral 
forces with commendable enthusiasm 
with discerning musicianly taste. 
The chorus sang “Unfold, Ye Portals,” 
from Gounod’s “Redemption,” and the 
“Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” assisted by Mrs. Marjorie Lead- 
better, and was also heard in an enthus!i- 
astic performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” Mrs. 
Leadbetter and George Boynton, tenor, 
Were the assisting soloists. The Boston 
Orchestral Players, Walter FE. Loud, 
concertmaster, gave excellent support to 
the chorus and played a group of effec- 
tive interludes. 

An instructive concert for children 
was given by the Boston Orchestral 
Players under the auspices of the Ar- 
lington Heights Study Club, at Robbins 
\emorial Town Hall on the afternoon 
May 4. The music performed by the 
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Orchestral Players had been studied by 
the children under the direction of Miss 
Pierce, supervisor of music in Arlington 
schools. The concert was preceded by a 
short lecture, during which various 
members of the orchestra demonstrated 
their instruments. George Sawyer Dun- 
ham conducted the orchestra and gave 
illuminating interpretations of the music. 
The Players also played skillful accom- 
paniments to the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo. capably and musically performed 
by Martha Powell. 


Hear Federated Glee Singers 


The Men’s Federated Glee Clubs of 
Greater Boston gave their second annual 
concert at Jordan Hall on April 30. The 
Federated Clubs consist of the Men’s 
Singing Club of Beverly, J. W. 
Calderwood, conductor; the Pythian Glee 
Club of Brockton, D. W. Dodd, conduc- 
tor; the Highland Glee Club of Newton, 
George Sawyer Dunham, conductor, and 
the Wollaston Glee Club, J. A. Crowley, 
conductor. In the absence of Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Dunham and Mr. Calderwood sub- 
stituted for him. The assisting soloist 
was Jeanette Vreeland, who gave charm- 
ing interpretations of groups of songs 
and assisted the combined clubs in the 
singing of Stevenson’s “Omnipotence.” 
Arthur Fielder was an able accompanist 
for Miss Vreeland. ; 

A concert was given by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory in aid of the Bene- 
ficent Society at Jordan Hall on May 4. 
Wallace Goodrich conducted the orches- 
tra in grateful performances of works 
by Mendelssohn, Bizet and Debussy. The 
assisting soloists were Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, who gave characteristically 
fluent performances of Bach’s Concerto 
in C Minor for two pianos and Liszt’s 
“Concerto Pathétique” for two pianos. 
The Conservatory Orchestra played 
flexibly in both Concertos. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Stuart Mason Gets French Decoration 


BosToN, May 5.—Formal presentatior 
by the French Consul, J. C. Flamand, of 
the “Palmes Academiques,” to Stuart 
Mason of the faculty of the Longy Schoo! 
of Music was made at the annual gradu- 
ation exercises in Bates Hall on May 2. 
Mr. Flamand was introduced by Georges 
Longy, president of the school. Mr. 
Mason received an ovation from the 
large audience when the decoration was 
affixed. Later Mr. Longy announced 
that Mr. Flamand had donated a money 
prize to be awarded next year to the 
most proficient student in the harmony 
department. The musical program was 
given by the following: Myrtle Jor- 
dan, Carmela Ippolito, Mildred Ridley, 
Marion Moorhouse, Florence Colby, Elea- 
nor Leutz, Alexander Nininger, Jean- 
nette Rockwood, Arge G. Gerry, Mrs. 
Marion Chapin, F. Thillois, G. B. Pea- 
body, A. Golden, G. Miquelle, R. L 
Miquelle, L. Lavedan, A. McLaughlin 
and L. Torno. W. J. PARKER. 





Helen Yorke Soloist at Concert in 
Brockton, Mass. 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 5.— Helen 
Yorke, soprano, with Carl Lamson, ac- 
companist, was heard in a concert at 
Gordan’s Theater last Sunday evening. 
The Brockton Concert Band, under the 
leadership of Mace Gay and Wilson P. 
Crafts, with Jerome N. Proctor, trom- 
bone soloist, were also heard. Miss 
Yorke sang “Una voce poco fa,” from 
Rossini’s “Barbiere di Siviglia,” and a 
group of songs. Mr. Lamson proved an 
excellent accompanist. W. J. PARKER. 





Frances Boleman Gives Recital 


Boston, May 5.—Frances Pembroke 
Boleman, pianist, was heard in recital at 
Steinert Hall last Tuesday evening by a 
large audience. Miss Boleman displayed 
finished technique and an excellent tone 
in a program which included composi- 
tions by Schumann. Bach, Beethoven, 
MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt, Dubois, Palm- 
gren, Rhené-Baton and John Powell. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Mabel Murphy, pianist, was heard re- 
cently in concerts at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music and also at the East- 
ern Parkway Community Center. 





Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
have ended their engagement in Egypt 
and are now in Paris, en route to London, 
where Mme. Pavlowa will spend the 
summer and prepare her programs for 


the forthcoming American tour that will 
open in the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York early in October. Her tour, 
which will be her ninth in this country, 
will be under the direction of S. Hurok. 





GREET WORCESTER CHOIR 
IN “SAMSON ET DALILA” 





Dr. Harpin Conducts 450 Singers in 
Saint-Saéns Work—Concert by 
Musical Clubs 


WORCESTER,’ MASs., May 7.+—-One of 
the finest musical programs given in 
Worcester this season was the presen- 
tation on April 29, of Saint-Saéns’ 


“Samson et Dalila,” by the Société Phil- 
harmonique in Mechanics’ Hall. Con- 
ducted by Dr. A. J. Harpin, this group 
of 450 French-speaking singers demon- 
strated that in this city there has been 
developed a body of choristers that will 
compare favorably with some of the best- 
known organizations of this character in 
America. The audience filled the hall to 
overflowing and the chorus, artists and 
conductor had every reason to be proud 
of the reception that met their efforts. 
The soloists were Mme. Cedia Brault- 
Desautels, as Dalila; Emile Gour, as 
Samson; Joseph Saucier, as the High 
Priest, and Armand Gauthier in the 
double réle of Abimelech and an Aged 
Hebrew. Jean B. Cadieux, Elzear Fon- 
taine and Ernest Lamoureux, of this 
city, were also participants. Rose 
Rochette was accompanist, and the So- 
ciété was further assisted by fifty play- 
ers from the Boston Symphony. The 
concert was the fifth annual event given 
by the organization. 

Of considerable interest to music- 
lovers of the city was the farewell con- 
cert on May 3 by Elsa Nordstrom, vio- 
linist. Miss Nordstrom, who is still a 
high school undergraduate, leaves to- 
morrow for Paris, where she is to con- 
tinue her studies. A capacity audience 
in the Salem-Square Swedish Congre- 
gational Church gave her an enthusias- 
tic greeting. She played finely Grieg’s 
Sonata in G, the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
and two groups of short numbers. Miss 
Nordstrom was assisted by Milton C. 
Snyder, baritone; Malcolm E. Midgley, 
tenor, and Edith E. Eklund, accompan- 
ist. The program was opened with a 
short organ recital by Raymond Helsing. 

The annual concert of the Holy Cross 
Musical Clubs was conducted by J. Ed- 
ward Bouvier. An organ recital by J. 
Holland Treanor preceded the program 
proper. The latter consisted of numbers 
by the orchestra of twenty-four pieces, 
the Glee Club of fifty voices, and solo- 
ists from the student body. Joseph R. 
Burns was accompanist. The audience 
was an appreciative one. 

TYRA LUNDBERG FULLER. 


Serenades Conductor 


Boston, May 5.—The St. Cecilia Choir 
of 250 voices serenaded its conductor, 
John A. O’Shea, at his home in Brighton 
Tuesday evening in commemoration of 
the fortieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of his career as a musician. Dur- 
ing the evening he was presented a gift 
of $300 in gold. The choir, which in the 
future will be known as the “Boston 
Choral Society,” was organized with Mr. 
O’Shea as its conductor. John P. Black 
was elected president of the newly 
formed society, which will give its first 
concert next fall. Daniel Gurney was 
elected vice-president; Margaret Foster, 
secretary: Gertrude A. Smith. treasurer, 
and Charles H. Smith, publicity director. 
Ida McCarthy will be pianist. Soloists 
will be Mrs. John Parsons, soprano; Wil- 
liam O’Brien, bass; Thomas Quinn, 
tenor, and Nora Burns, contralto. Mr. 
O’Shea is director of music in the Boston 
public schools, which position he has held 
for about ten years. W. J. PARKER. 


St. Cecilia Choir 





Amy Ellerman, contralto, who was the 
soloist in the concert given by the Am- 
phion Glee Club of Englewood, N. J., on 
April 26, was scheduled to give a con- 
cert at the South Side High School in 
Newark on May 9. 


Gray Roberts. Welsh tenor, appeared 
in Raleigh, N. C., April 10; Sharon, Pa., 
April 12, and Akron, Ohio, April 14. 





H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 








CURTAIN FALLS ON 
BALTIMORE OPERA 


Two Performances of “Aida” 
End Season—Cherkassky 
in Recital 


By Franz C, Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, May 7.—As the last of its 
productions for the season, the Baltimore 
Opera’ Society, David Melamet, con- 
ductor, gave two creditable performances 
of Verdi’s “Aida” before appreciative 
audiences at the Lyric, on May 38 and 4, 
and was materially assisted by Manuel 
Salazar, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
as Radames. Elizabeth Duncan Mc- 
Comas sang the title réle with distinc- 
tion; Constance Nowakarska Hedja, as 
Amneris, employed a voice of warmth 
and color, and Morris Cromer was a re- 
sourceful Amonasro. Connor Turner 
alternated in this réle. Harry Rosen- 
berger as Ramphis and John F. Os- 
bourne as the King, assisted in the suc- 
cess of the performance. 

The chorus sang with good intonation, 
but failed to arouse the audience be- 
cause of the listless tempos suggested by 
the conductor. The orchestra, composed 
of members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, lapsed into inaccuracies of attack, 
through wavering baton indication. The 
ballet had been drilled at the Carol- 
Lynn Studio. The stage direction by 
Armando Agnini was effective. — 

Shura Cherkassky, child pianist, gave 
his fourth recital at the Lyric on May 1, 
before a capacity audience. The little 
artist, by his crisp, rhythmic playing and 
sparkling style, and the touch of naivete 
in his manner of acknowledging ap- 
plause, aroused great approval. Many 
encores had to be given and his own Pre- 
lude Pathétique was demanded. It has 
been announced that Rachmaninoff has 
become interested in this child, and will 
direct his studies, which have been under 
the guidance of the boy’s mother. 

Oliver Denton, pianist, and George 
Morgan, baritone, gave a joint recital at 
Stieff Hall on May 1. Mr. Denton’s 
fluent playing of numbers by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Scriabine, Albefiiz and Blanchet 
revealed artistic individuality. Mr. Mor- 
gan sang in powerful voice and with ex- 
cellent taste songs by Duparc, Koechlin, 





Korngold, Rachmaninoff, Leoni and 

Speaks. 

New Haven School Orchestras in Mozart 
Symphony 

New HAVEN, CONN., May 5.—The 


combined orchestras of the New Haven 
High and the Commercial Hich Schools, 
under the leadership of William Edwin 
Brown, gave their fourth annual concert 


in Woolsey Hall on April 27. Helen 
member of the 


Marek, soprano, and 

student body, was the soloist in Dell’ 
Acqua’s “Villanelle.” The orchestral 
numbers included Weber’s “Oberon” 


Overture and Mozart’s Symphony in G 
Minor. 


Cora Chase Weds 


HAVERHILL, MAss., May 5.—Cora 
Chase, soprano, of the Metropolitan, and 
Samuel Thurston Williamson of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Times, were married this afternoon in 
the North Congregational Church. Dr. 
James S. Williamson, father of the 
bridegroom, assisted the pastor of the 
church in performing the ceremony. Miss 
Chase is the daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Wilder Chase of Haverhill. 
As stated in MusicAL AMERICA on the 
announcement of Miss Chase’s engage- 
ment, she plans to continue her career. 
Florence Judith Levy Wins Prize Piano 

Boston, May 5.—Florence Judith 
Levy of Dorchester, Mass., won the prize 
concert grand piano at the fourteenth 
annual competition in Jordan Hall on 
May 2. Miss Levy is a pupil of Mrs. 
Anna Stovall Lothian. Last summer she 
was a winner of a scholarship offered by 
Percy Grainger. The judges in the com- 
petition were Pierre Monteux, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony; Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore, and Ernest Hutcheson, 
concert pianist. W. J. PARKER. 


Henrietta Conrad, soprano, with Helen 
Moss at the piano, gave a program of 
folk songs in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor on April 21. 
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Philadelphia Club Introduces New 
Native Cantata at Notable Concert 





Clarence Bawden’s “Legend of Granada,” Specially Composed 
for Matinée Musical Club, Has Fine Premiére—Mendels- 


sohn Club Gives Spring Concert 





By W. R. MURPHY 
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HILADELPHIA, 

proved to be the most elaborate 
annual public concert in the history 
of the Matinée Musical Club was given 
Wednesday evening before an audience 
which packed the Academy of Music. A 
cantata specially written for the club, 
“A Legend of Granada,” was the chief 
offering. The music is by Clarence Baw- 
den and follows with dramatic effect the 
poem by Margaret Scott Oliver. Mr. 
Bawden has written ingeniously for four- 
part women’s chorus, soprano, tenor and 
bass solo voices, violin and ’cello obbli- 
gati and accompaniment by a string or- 
chestra, four harps and iano. He took 


the piano part himself and the other aids 
were Mary Brooks Thompson, soprano; 
Bernard Poland, tenor; Andrew Knox, 
basso; Effie Irene Hubbard, ’cello, and 
Florence Haenle, violin. 

The chorus sang with rare precision 
under the direction of its indefatigable 
conductor, Helen Pulaski Innes, whose 
reading realized all the poetry of -the 
cantata. The Matinée Musical Orchestra, 
directed by Thaddeus Rich, played Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto Grosso in D Minor as 
well providing excellent accompaniments 
for other numbers. Of unique interest 
were the contributions of the Harp En- 
sembles, senior and junior, under the 
artistic direction of Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, who led groups of eight, ten and 
eighteen harpists. Among the solo par- 
ticipants were Myra Reed Skibansky, 
pianist; Ella Rowley, violinist; Hilda 
Reiter, coloratura soprano, and John 
Fisher, flautist. 

At Tuesday afternoon’s meeting of the 
Matinée Musical Club in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, an interesting program was 
given and the officers for the coming 
term were installed. They are: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Hood Latta; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Samuel Cooper, Mrs. Russell 
Boggs; secretary, Mrs. Richard Sharp- 
less Davis. 

The spring concert of the forty-eighth 
season of the Mendelssohn Club was 
given. on Thursday evening at the 
Academy and was an exemplification of 
exquisite a cappella singing. All the 
numbers were sung unaccompanied ex- 
cept the Motto Song, composed by the 
late Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, for several 
decades conductor of the club. His suc- 
cessor, N. Lindsay Norden, has built 
finely on the foundation established by 
Doctor Gilchrist. Michael Bach’s “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth” and a 
religious number by Kastalsky were 
given with devotional spirit. Lambert’s 
“Three Drummers” and Kurt Schindler’s 
“Silversmith” both had the right Spanish 
atmosphere. A number of tremendous 
technical difficulty, the “Tempest” of 
Peter Cornelius, was sung with admir- 
able ease. A lovely lullaby by a Phila- 
delphia composer, the late Frank G. 
Kauffman, was finely sung and the mod- 
ernistic school had its inning with Eric 


May 5.—What 


De Lamarter’s “June Moonrise.” The 
soloist was Norman Jollif, baritone, 
whose singing of airs by Handel and 
modern songs won deserved applause. 
Ellis Clark Hammann was an excellent 
accompanist. 

A fine program was superbly given by 
the Gimbel Choral Society on Wednesday 
evening at the Bellevue-Stratford. Con- 
stant improvement has been shown by 


the chorus under the direction of Stanley 
Muschamp, who has welded some excel- 
lent individual voices into a cohesive en- 
semble that sings with intelligence and 
much musical taste and ability. The 
chorus is not large and is of compara- 
tively recent origin, hence the results 
accomplished by Mr. Muschamp are espe- 
cially notable. The soloists were Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano, and Eduard 
Davies, baritone, both of whom were 
much applauded. The Crescent Male 
Quartet, consisting of Chris Graham, 
Franklin Manderson, Eduard Davies and 
Dr. Andrew Knox, was also well liked. 
The Beethoven Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Hebrew Literary Society gave the 
first of a series of public concerts at the 
William Penn High School Auditorium. 
The ensemble of ninety singers and in- 
strumentalists gave Mendelsschn’s “Wal- 
purgis Night,” which had not been ner- 
formed for many years in this city. The 
G Minor Symphony of Mozart was 
another number which the organization 
ambitiously attempted and of which it 
gave a really creditable performance. 





WILMINGTON HAILS CHORUS 





Henri Scott Sings with Orpheus Club— 
Palestrina Choristers Heard 


WILMINGTON, DEL, May 5.—With 
Henri Scott, bass-baritone, as assisting 


artist, the Orpheus Club tonight gave 
the most successful concert of its six 
seasons as a male chorus. Mr. Scott 
won his hearers completely by his per- 
formance of “Le Tambour Major” by 
Thomas and “Le Cor” by Flegier. He 
sang two groups of works and was en. 
cored. 

The Orpheus Club, under the able 
leadership of Ralph Kinder, sang with 
fine balance of its four parts and with 
a precision that gained the admiration 
of the audience. Its principal numbers 
were “A Summer’s Lullaby” by S. 
Archer Gibson, and the “Cavalry Song” 
bv Demarest. But the peak of the con- 
cert was reached in two ensemble num- 
bers, “The Fool’s Prayer” by Henry 
Holden Huss and “On the Road to Man- 
dalay” by Oley Speaks. 

The new City Song, “Hail, Wilming- 
ton,” was given under the baton of its 
composer, T. Leslie Carpenter, who was 
called to the stage by Mr. Kinder to lead 
the work. Mrs. Christine Hoees Had- 
cock, who wrote the words of the song, 
occupied a stage box as guest of the club. 

A fine exposition of “cycles of music” 
was given tonight by the Palestrina 
Choir of Philadelphia, in the Playhouse, 
under the auspices of the Ursuline 
Academy. 

The program ranged from Gregorian 
chants to modern folksongs of Russia. 
Nicola Montani conducted admirably. 

The “Song of the Volga Boatmen,” 
and “Kalinka,” a Russian folksong, with 
John P. Weber, tenor, as soloist, were 
applauded. THOMAS HILL. 





OTTAWA, OHIO 


May 5.—Dorothea Richards Davison, 
Josephine Sherwood Mehaffey, Bernard- 
ine Taubken Dimond and Leona Feltz, 
four Lima artists, were warmly ap- 
plauded in a recent program given for 
the funds of the new parochial building 
of Sts. Peter and Paul Parish. Mrs. 
Davison sang numbers by Phillips, Paul 
Bliss, Loomis, and other composers; vio- 
lin solos were played by Mrs. Mehaffey, 
piano solos by Miss Feltz, and ’cello solos 
by Mrs. Dimond, and the instrumental 
trio was heard in three “Henry VIII” 
dances and other pieces. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





PLACEMENT 


MRS. FREDERICK H. SNYDER 


Voice Studios 


Authorized Teacher of the Celebrated 
VANNINI METHOD 


Studios: The Nevada Apartments, 2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6441 


COACHING 





HEAR BUFFALO CHORISTERS 


Kline, Murphy and Dadmun Aid Guido 
Chorus in Spring Concert 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The spring 
concert of Buffalo’s Guido Chorus, on 
April 24, was a signal success. The 
concert was heard by a capacity audi- 
ence in Elmwood Music Hall. The solo- 
ists were Lambert Murphy, tenor; Olive 





Kline, soprano, and Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, and the director was Seth 
Clark. 

Unaccompanied numbers comprised 


the greater part of the choral program. 
These were Hegar’s “The King and the 
Bard,” a group of three numbers by 
Brewer, Pache and Storch, Johannes 
Gelbke’s “Jubilate, Amen,” ‘“Suomi’s 
Song” by Mair, Kremser’s “Hymn to 
the Madonna,” and “The Joy of the 
Hunter” from Weber’s “Freischiitz.” 
These songs were presented with notable 
unity and fine tonal color. The soloists 
too did sterling work in their several 
numbers. FRANK W. BALCH. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


May 5.—The Toledo Symphony was 
heard in its sixth and last concert for 
the present season, with Lewis H. 
Clement conducting, at Keith’s Theater 
on April 22. The program was one of 
the best the symphony has given this 
season. The Toledo Edison Orchestra 


gave an enjoyable concert under the 
baton of Abrum Ruvinsky on the same 
day at the Art Museum... . The Sisters 
of Notre Dame presented Dorothy Derr- 
fuss, contralto, and the Notre Dame Or- 
chestra in a concert on April 19 at the 
Coliseum before a crowded house. Mme. 
Derrfuss was warmly applauded for her 
artistic singing. J. Harold Harder was 
accompanist. . . . The Orpheus Club, 
conducted by Walter E. Ryder, gave its 
second concert for the present sea- 
son on April 23 in the Coliseum, with 
Edmund Burke, baritone, as the assist- 
ing artist. The club sang admirably and 
Mr. Burke was also warmly acclaimed. 
. . . On April 24, in the Coliseum, the 
Eurydice Club appeared in its second and 
last concert of the season, with Mrs. Otto 
Sand at the director’s desk. Anna Bur- 
meister, soprano, of Chicago. was a 
charming soloist. J. H. HARDER. 





Delphos, Ohio, Forms Choral Society 


DELPHOS, OHIO, May 5.—A _ choral 
society has been organized here, and 
the future looks promising for a perma- 
nent organization. The singers were 


greatly encouraged over their successes 
at the recent Lima Eisteddfod, and under 
the leadership of James A. Breese, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, it 
is hoped to enter several competitions 
this spring and summer. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Martin Richardson, tenor. on May 12 
will begin his summer engagement at 
Mohonk Lake. N. Y., returning to New 
York about Nov. 1. 


LIMA SCHOOLS ACTIVE 





May Festival Stirs Interest of Gra: « 
Pupils—Forming Choir for 
Mansfield Contest 

LIMA, OHIO, May 5.—Grade pupils , 
the schools are busy with the progra: ; 
of the annual May festival. On each ; 
these five programs are included a bo, .’ 
chorus, a girls’ chorus, and a lar: .e 
mixed chorus from each school. This 
the fourth successive year of these Fe - 
tival entertainments in the Lima gra. « 
schools and Supervisor Mark Evans a) | 
his ten assistants have organized the » 


so successfully that public interest 
the event increases every year. T}. 
second of the series was given on Ap: | 
19 by grade pupils of Faurot, Frank] 
and Lowell schools, and was under t} 
direction of Violet Lewis, Margar + 
Gregg, Martha Roby, assistant mus.< 
supervisors, and Miss Garnet and Mi-s: 
Yeiser, in charge of the physical depar:- 
ments. 

Lima’s Kiwanis Club is backing t!. 
formation of a local chorus to compete 
in the Mansfield, Ohio, Eisteddfod, on 
June 16. Don D. John is chairman of 
the committee. It is expected that there 
will be 100 trained voices in the chorus. 

The Women’s Music Club, of whic! 
Mrs. Charles Black is president-elect, 
is organizing a campaign for increased 
membership. It is possible that this 
year the customary guest ticket given 
to each member at an appreciable dis- 
count, may be discontinued; for the rea. 
son that with the rapidly mounting costs 
of artists and other expenses, the con- 
certs at Memorial Hall do not yield any 
profit, and indeed often result in a loss, 
as there is no room for the general 
public at an adequate price for seats. 
It is argued that the very nominal cost 
of the associate membership, admitting 
to all the four or more concerts, should 
be a sufficient concession. The new ex- 
ecutive board comprises Mrs. Roy Banta, 
Pauline Wemmer Gooding, Mrs. E. A. 
Siferd, Mrs. P. J. Hobart, Mrs. M. M. 
Keltner, Irene Harruff Klinger, Mrs. A. 
L. White and Mrs. P. Reade Marshall. 
Mrs. R. O. Woods is chairman of the 
membership committee, of which the 
other members are Mrs. J. E. Evans, 
Mrs. Paul Timmerman, Mae _ Kibby 
Clark, Mrs. Charles Preston, Bertha 
Falk Callahan, and Blanche Finicle. 

H. EUGENE HAL. 
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Marionette Opera Charms London 


1) L/00000ASSUOAEDODASOANSTAQAOOETOGAOO OOOO SGAEAESY SOLES AEGAAND LOU AA UOAESTTOELEOOOOOOQOQOGOOAGOAOQOOOOONSOENGOOEAAAOOOUOOU STU UEAGUDGLSAOQNUOOSOOOUTSERGDOONGOS OLAS EONS AMOUNT MA 


r ONDON, May 1.—The marionette 
+4 troup from Rome, which is appear- 


g at the New Scala Theater, is at- 
acting crowded houses. There is still 
ymething to be desired in the matter of 
mchronization between the action and 
‘ialogue, as the speakers and singers are 
}.nglish, but the charm of the perform- 
ances is something which is difficult to 
scribe, and not only children but 
rown-ups as well have taken much joy 
them. Respighi’s “The Sleeping 
‘eauty” is a pure delight. The puppets, 
course, do things on the stage whicn 
would be impossible for real people. For 
instance, the Green Fairy, after pro- 
nouncing her curse upon the child, de- 
arts with an impudent kick through the 
iling, a charming bit of business! The 
nusie is not of striking originality, and 
one is left with the impression that the 
composer did not intend it to be. The 
foriturt of the Blue Fairy bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to those of the Queen 
of the Night in “The Magic Flute.” 
There is a charming love duet of minia- 
ture proportions, and the spindles when 
banished from the court by the King, 
have a little fluttering tune that is de- 
lightful. There is also a delicious cake- 
walk and a waltz with which the modern 
dancers astonish the seventeenth-century 
court on their awakening. 

A benefit concert of unusual interest 
was given in Queen’s Hall for the Ellen 
Terry National Appeal for mentally de- 
fective blind children. Olga Haley, so- 
prano, and Robert Radford, baritone, 
contributed operatic numbers, Isolde 
Menges, violinist, and Isabel Gray, pian- 
ist, were heard in well-chosen pieces. 
The New London Orchestra, Theodor 
Ostcharkoff, conductor, gave a first per- 
formance to three miniature “Pages In- 
times” of Joseph Jongen, which proved 
of decided charm. Miss Terry spoke in- 
formally at the end of the program and 
received an ovation. 


RI 


toe 6 
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The Civil Service Orchestra, B. Pat- 
terson Parker, conductor, appeared in the 
same auditorium the following day. The 
orchestra, mostly of amateurs with only 
a few professionals, is showing steady 
improvement, and the performance of 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, while 
by no means impeccable, was a very 
creditable one. One of the Brandenburg 
Concertos of Bach was included on the 
program with Harold Samuel, Charles 
Woodhouse and J. F. Bartlett as the solo- 
ists. A group of songs was well sung 
by Annie Rees. 

Gladys Moger, accompanied by O’Con- 
nor Morris, gave a recital of English 
songs in Aeolian Hall, her program in- 
cluding works from early composers 
down to contemporary ones. Gerald 
Walenn, violinist and composer, who for- 
sook London a few years ago in favor of 
Adelaide, gave a recital of his own works, 
also in Aeolian Hall, accompanied by 
Gerald Craxton. Edward Mitchell, pian- 
ist, was heard in Wigmore Hall in a pro- 
gram that included modern British and 
Russian composers with Scarlatti and 


.Farnaby as contrast. 





AMSTERDAM, April 21.—The Concert- 
gebouw recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of Reger by 
giving his Variations on a theme by 
Hiller. The work had only a moderate 
success. 





LEIPz1IG, April 21.—The congress of the 
Deutsche Musikgesellschaft will take 
place here from Oct. 15 to 20. Besides 
the meetings of the congress there will 
be special series of concerts. 





BERLIN, April 24.—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Le Coq d’Or” has been announced for 
production next season at the Staatsoper. 


HAMBURG, April 26.—Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann” was given a spirited 
performance at the Volksoper recently 





with Richard Tauber of the Dresden 
Opera as guest artist in the titular réle. 

“Tannhauser” was given under the 
leadership of a guest conductor, Walter 
Wohlliebe of the Bremer Stadttheater, 
who substituted for Egon Pollak, in- 
disposed. Margarethe Jensens was a 
lovely Elisabeth, though she did not rise 
to tragic heights. 





Three “Gurnemanzes” in Berlin 


“Parsifal” 
BERLIN, April 25.—A minor crisis 
arose recently when «a scheduled per- 


formance of “Parsifal’” at the German 
Opera was threatened because of a last- 
minute indisposition of Karl Braun, who 
was to have sung the part of Gurnemanz. 
Frenzied telegraphic communication with 
other exponents of the réle was begun, 
but at the opening of the performance 
no substitute had been secured. Finally 
Theodor Hieber, who sang minor roles 
at the institution, attempted the réle, 
singing with the score in hand. In the 
middle of the first act, Adolf Schépflin 
of the German Operahouse, Charlotten- 
burg, arrived by automobile and was 
substituted for Herr Hieber, though he 
was without make-up and Gurnemanz’s 
traditional beard! A humorous circum- 
stance was the later arrival—also by 
motor cars—of Herr Zottmayer of the 
Dresden Opera, who answered the sum- 
mons though the performance was half 
over, and three Gurnemanzes were now 
on hand! 





VIENNA, April: 20.—A festival concert 
of works by Felix Weingartner, who will 
celebrate his sixtieth birthday anniver- 
sary in the early summer, recently in- 
cluded: performances of the overture and 
incidental music to “Sturm,” the sym- 
phonic poem, “The Fields of the Blessed” 
and the Fourth Symphony played by an 
orchestra led by Leo Kraus, conductor of 
the Volksoper. 





STocKHOLM, April 20.—Jean Sibelius 
appeared here for the first time as a con- 
ductor with the Konsertféreningen, pre- 
senting two programs of his own works. 


Mozart’s “Finta Giardiniera” 
Revived in On 





DRESDEN, April 2 
opera, “‘La Finta ixedtnre,” ghee in 
its German version as “Die Gartnerin 
aus Liebe,” given at the Dresden Na- 
tional Opera recently, aroused keen in- 
terest. The three-act buffa work, though 
the ninth of Mozart’s operas, was com- 
posed when the master was only eighteen 
years of age, and naturally does not 
exhibit the mastery of his maturer years. 
The performance had many excellences, 
the orchestral reading under Kutsch- 
bach’s baton capturing the true Mozar- 
tean style. Hirzel, as the pompous 
Podesta, carried off the honors among 
the acting participants, seconded by 
Liesel von Schuch and Staegemann as 
a lusty pair of comic domestics. Angela 
Kolniak as Sandrina achieved perhaps 
the best Mozart singing style; and Ey- 
bisch as Count Belfiore, Edith Sajitz as 
Arminda, and Maria Keuschnig-Rosler 
as Count Ramiro were also competent 
vocalists. The stage direction under 
Staegemann was well carried out. The 
score of the work used was that in the 
Dresden Landesbibliothek. 


GENEVA, April 28.—A festival entitled 
“La Féte de la Jeunesse et de la. Joie” 
will be held here from June 6 to July 
8, under the direction of Jaques-Dalcroze. 
Mr. Jaques-Dalcroze besides directing the 
performance will conduct the orchestra 
and supervise the dances. He will have 
the collaboration of two Genevese poets, 
Jacques Cheneviere and Pierre Girard. 











THE HaGue, April 26.—Emily Day 
von Hemert, American coloratura sc- 
prano, was recently heard with great 
success in recital here. She was im- 
mediately engaged for appearances at 
the Kursaal in Scheveningen in Juiy and 
with the Concertgebouw. in Amsterdam 
next fall under Willem Mengelberg 


LoNnpOoN, April 26.—The Arne Society 
plans a revival in the near future of 
Doctor Arne’s. setting of Milton’s 
“Masque of Comus.” 








Johnson to Spend Summer in Italy 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sail on May 16, to 
spend the summer in Italy. He will -re- 
turn for a concert tour extending from 
October to January, after which he will 
appear at the Metropolitan for the re- 
mainder of the season. 





Abroad 


Giorgio Polacco, musical director of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
who is now in Vienna as guest-conductor 


at the Volksoper, has had such success 
with a performance of “Aida” that he 
has been invited to conduct a perform- 
ance of “Walkiire.” According to a 
copyrighted dispatch in the New York 
Herald, Mr. Polacco intends engaging 
several Austrian singers for the Chicago 
season and has also procured the rights 
for production of Korngold’s operas, 
“Vilanta” and “Die Tote Stadt,” and 
Eugen d’Albert’s “Tiefland.” The latter 


Polacco Procures Operas 
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two works have both been given at the 
Metropolitan, “Die Tote Stadt” last 
season and this season, and “Tiefland” 
in 1908. The d’Albert work was also 
given at the Century. 





Spalding to Play Abroad 


Albert Spalding, violinist, concluded 
his American season with a recital at 


Coatesville, Pa., April 24. He sailed last 
Saturday for Europe where he will give 
a series of recitals in London and Paris, 
make a concert tour through Holland 
and Belgium and will spend the summer 
in Florence, Italy, returning to America 
in September. 





American Orchestras Equal European, 
Says Walter 


During his recent visit to America, 
Bruno Walter, the distinguished German 
conductor who is to return here next sea- 
son for guest appearances with the New 
York Symphony, found that the Ameri- 
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ON SLUMBER TREE Poe by Alfred P. Graves. 
THE DISCREET NIGHTINGALE 


Poem by Walther von der Vogelweide. 


High in Gb. 
Price .60 


English version by Alice Mattul- 
Price .60 


CHRISTMAS (Weihnachten) 


Poem by Joseph von Ejichendorff. English version by A. E. Spingarn. 


Price .60 
—By WERNER JOSTEN 
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Poem by Eliza J. Clevenger. 


GOLDEN SUNLIGHT AND AZURE SKY 


Poem by Louis Koemmenich. English version by Clara B. Rains. 
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Price .60 
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Price .60 
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Chicago Branch 


can orchestras were equal to those of 
Europe. He commented on this upon his 
return to Berlin, according to a cable 
dispatch to the New York Herald. 
American audiences, he says, are just as 
appreciative as European audiences, and 
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exclusively in his concerts and recitals. 


“The Baldwin Piano completely satisfies the highest 
It is a great pleasure to play on such an 


Mr. Bachaus will return to America the latter 
half of next season. 
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American musical life as a whole is on 
a far higher plane than is suspected in 
Europe. In the orchestras he conducted 
he found the highest type of musicians, 
responsive to the slightest hint of the 
leader. 


Wilhelm 
Bachaus 


one of the greatest liv- 
ing piano artists whose 
triumph in America this 
season is the talk of the 


musical elect, uses 
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Panorama of the Week's 
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SUNDAY AUDIENCES 
HEAR TWO CHORUSES 


“Judas Maccabaeus” Given by 
Singverein—200 Children 
Hailed in Festival 


CHIcAGo, May 5.—The annual festival 
of the Civic Music Association at Or- 
chestra Hall. a gala concert of the Chi- 
cago Singverein at the Auditorium, a 
joint recital by Herbert Butler, violinist, 
and Silvio Scionti, pianist, at the Play- 
house, and a program presented by Euse- 
bio Concialdi, baritone, at Kimball Hall 
made up the roster of musical events in 
Chicago on Sunday. This is excepting 
the playing of the competing composi- 
tions for orchestra in the Balaban and 
Katz $1,000 prize contest before the 
judges at the Chicago Theater, already 
chronicled in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The Civic Orchestra, under the baton 
of Frederick Stock, and the 200-odd chil- 
dren making up the chorus under the 
leadership of Herbert E. Hyde shared in 
the program offered at the festival. The 
orchestra gave evidence of the value of 
its training, mostly received under the 
baton of Eric De Lamarter, in the 
sprightliness of its response to Mr. 
Stock’s demands, playing with the en- 
thusiasm of youth Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” Overture, Saint-Saéns “Danse 
Macabre,” part of Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite” and Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances. 

The children sang happily Italian, 
Russian, Lithuanian, French, Bohemian, 
Alsace-Lorraine and Swiss folk-songs. 
Community singing, led by Frederick C. 
Carberry, concluded the program. 

The Singverein gave Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabeus,” assisted by Edith Allan, so- 
prano; Elsa Bloedel, alto; Reynold 
Oeschler, tenor, and Arthur Van Eweyk, 
bass; a chorus of 150 children and mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony. William 
Boeppler, veteran conductor of this or- 
ganization, wielded the baton, demon- 
strating anew his artistic and technical 
efficiency. Mr. Van Eweyk and Miss 
Bloedel displayed excellent equipment, 
earning the repeated applause of a large 
audience. Miss Allan likewise gave evi- 
dence of good training, natural vocal 
endowment and artistic sense. The 
chorus sang with spirit, precision of at- 
tack and satisfactory tonal volume. 

A distinctly friendly audience gath- 
ered to hear Mr. Butler and Mr. Scionti, 
both of whom are connected with the 
American Conservatory of Music. They 
played together Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 13, 
and Strauss’ Op. 18. Mr. Butler gave 
four numbers by Fauré, Burleigh, Mosz- 
kowski_and himself, and Mr. Scionti 
played Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody in F Sharp 
Minor, “The Girl with the Flaxen Hair” 
and the Rondo from the “Toy Box” by 
Debussy and Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat. 
Both played with taste and artistry, but 
for some unaccountable reason Mr. But- 
ler’s violin was out of tune with the 
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Praised by the Critics of 
PARIS BERLIN VIENNA LONDON 


Few women know how to display such mantfold 
intensities of feeling.—Le Menestral, Paris. 
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piano, which somewhat distorted his ex- 
cellent work. Mabel Stapleton played 
accompaniments for the violinist. 

Mr. Concialdi achieved a distinct suc- 
cess in his recital. He had been heard 
before in Chicago, but had never demon- 
strated his abilities to such good advan- 
tage. He sang Strauss’ “Ich Trage 
meine Minne”; Verdi’s “Falstaff” aria, 
‘quand’ero Paggio”’; Massenet’s ‘Le- 
gend of the Sage Brush” and other num- 
bers with such excellence that the audi- 
ence demanded not only a repetition of 
the Verdi tune but two extras. Helen 
Byrne, contralto, assisted. 


MUSICAL COLLEGE PUPILS 
IN ANNUAL PRIZE CONTEST 








Pianos, a Violin, and _ Scholarships 
Awarded to Capable Young Students 


CHICAGO, May 5.—Twelve remarkably 
capable pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College competed for prizes at the an- 
nual contest held by that institution at 
Orchestra Hall on May 2 before a large 
and cordial audience and a board of 
judges comprising Frederick Stock, 
Franz Kneisel, Ernest Schelling and 
Oscar Saenger. The Chicago Symphony 
provided the accompaniments. 

The members of the first group played 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in E 
Minor, and the prize, a violin given by 
Lyon & Healy, was won by Theodora 
Bliedung of Joplin, Mo. The second 
competition, for a Conover grand piano, 
was won by Dorothy Kendrick of Dallas, 
Tex., who played, as did her competitors, 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise. The fourth trial was for vocal- 
ists. The prize, a scholarship of two 
vocal lessons a week, harmony, composi- 
tion, sight singing and French or Italian 
lessons at the college, went to Zelma 
Smithpepter of Carrollton, Mo., who 
sang the difficult “Les Noces de Jean- 
nette” of Massé remarkably well. Final- 
ly, of the three pianists playing in com- 
petition for a Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano, Scharwenka’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, Sanford Schlussel of Astoria, 
Ore., was the victor. Second and third 
prizes of scholarships, valued at $300 
and $50 respectively. were given to the 
unsuccessful contestants in each group. 





Bush Conservatory Orchestra Gives 


Third Concert 


May 5.— Bush Conserva- 
tory Temple Orchestra, composed of 
pupils of that school, again demon- 
strated its excellent training on April 16 
in the third.of its series of concerts at 
Orchestra Hall under the leadership of 
Richard Czerwonky. These young people 
play such works as_ Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony and Thomas’ 
“Mignon” Overture, and play them sur- 
prisingly well. The soloists were four: 
Leola Aikman, coloratura soprano, who 
sang “Una Voce Poco Fa” from Rossini’s 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia”; Clay Hart, 
tenor, who gave the “Vesti la Giubba,” 
from “Pagliacci,” Ebba Fredericksen, 
who played Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor 
for violin, and Marushka Conrad, heard 
in Grieg’s concerto for piano. 


CHICAGO, 





CHICAGO, May 5.—William Mitchell, 
tenor, has recently returned to Chicago 
after a concert tour which took him 
through the South and West. His suc- 
cess was notable, particularly in Denton 
and Waco, Tex., where he sang return 
engagements to large and appreciative 
audiences. 

CHICAGO, May mares Thoms, 
baritone, pupil of Kal Buren Stein, gave 
a program at the Oak Park Lutheran 
Church recently, and on the following 
evening sang in the cantata “Bethany” 
at Arlington Heights, III. 
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Paulsen Predicts a New 
National Music to Be 
Based on eyacnpaten 


eeennetent ' ob THLE sneesan COUURe ee Reeeeta Ea 


palais May 5.—That ie ilies 5 
of the motion picture theaters are des- 
tined to provide new and large oppor- 
tunities for the American composer is 
the belief of P. Marinus Paulsen, whose 
symphonic work entitled “Four Oriental 
Sketches” last week captured the $1,000 
prize in the competition conducted by 
the firm of Balaban and Katz. 

“The fact that a moving picture thea- 
ter has taken the lead in encouraging 
American music, through this prize com- 
petition, is gratifying to me not only 
































P. Marinus Paulsen 


because I happened to win the prize 
but because it demonstrates the truth of 
my conviction,” said Mr. Paulsen. “I 
will go even further and say _ that 
America right now is at the turning 
point—is on the eve of the birth of a 
national music born of  syncopation. 
With the rythmic wonders of syncopa- 
tion as a foundation, American com- 
posers will build up American music 
that will in time rank with the best in 
the world. 

“T had, of course, known of the ex- 
cellence of many moving picture theater 
orchestras over the country, and from 
information concerning the Chicage 
Theater Orchestra I was prepared in a 
way for the high standard maintained 
by Nathaniel Finston, the conductor. 
Nevertheless, I was astonished at the 
versatility, the exactness with which 
his men played my score. They left no 
change in detail to be desired, they gave 
the work a perfect reading and I owe 
my winning of the prize to them.” 

Mr. Paulsen, who has been conductor 
of the Indianapolis Municipal Symphony 
and the Marion (Ind.) May Festivals, 
heretofore has _ written principally 
church music. His cantata “Love Tri- 
umphant” has been given in _ several 
New York and Indianapolis churches. 





Gray Roberts, tenor, gave a successful 
concert in Sharon, Pa., on April 12. Mr. 
Roberts is completing his first season 
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under the Annie Friedberg managemen 
his appearances this season having ii 
cluded concerts in Washington, D. ( 
Pottsville, Pa., Stamford. Conn., Raleig 
and Akron. 
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CHICAGO, May 5. 
Following the annual prize compet 
tion conducted by the Chicago Musica 
College at Orchestra Hall on May 2% 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager of that insti 
tution, gave a reception at his home i: 
honor of the judges of the contests 
These included Frederick Stock, Ernes: 
Schelling, Franz Kneisel, Oscar Saenger, 
Mme. Vittorio Atimondi, Jan Chiapuss: 
Henry Purmort Eames, Charles H. 
Gabriel, Jr., Henoit Levy, Ralph 
Michaelis, Edgar Nelson, Silvio Scionti, 
Sidney Silber, Mrs. Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, Vittorio Trevisan, Howard Wells, 
Guy Woodward, René Devries, Mrs. Flor 
ence French and Isaac Van Grove 
Louis Victor Saar, Felix Borowski, Ed- 
ward Collins, Jacques Gordon, John B. 
Miller, Burton Thatcher, Moissaye 
Boguslawski, Leon Sametini, Rose Luti- 
ger Gannon and Edoarde Sarcerdote 
were also among. those present. 
* 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Apollo Musical Club, held recently, the 
following officers and directors were 
elected: Harrison M. Wild, conductor; 
Edgar A. Nelson, organist; Dr. F. W 
Booth, president; L. J. Sauter, vice- 
president; Florine Westerman, secre 
tary, and J. G. Oien and Mable A. Jones. 
directors. 

* * * 

A large number of operas, found by 
the test of time to be favorites in réper- 
toire, are being translated into English 
by Charles Henry Meltzer for Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s musical 
library, which is to be given to the 
public. The Opera in Our Language 
Foundation, Inc., reports that there are, 
in addition, more than seventy American 
operas waiting to be heard and with 
these and the translated works, a large 
field is believed to exist for the work of 
the Foundation. Mrs. Archibald Freer, 
national chairman, announces that $10,- 
000 has been given to the Foundation, 
the first response in the form of so large 
a sum to this year’s drive. 
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Events in Moasical Chicago 
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Pupils’ Comradeship Valued Feature 
ot Summer School, Says Hattstaedt 


MTA TTT 


Win ad 


auesdibadiiel ailomiedies Only 
Second to Instruction by 
Master Teachers, Declares 
Head of American Con- 
servatory—School Is Gath- 
ering Place for Serious 
Minds of Profession—Gives 
Opportunity for Exchange 
of Valuable Experience and 


Professional Advice 

HICAGO, May 5.—Second only to the 

opportunity afforded to study with 
master teachers and hear them play and 
sing is the association with and the ac- 
quaintance of the serious, professional 
musicians and talented students formed 
during the term, said John J. Hattstaedt, 
president of the American Conservatory 
of Music, in discussing the summer 
normal session and master school of 
that institution, which will open on June 
25 and continue until Aug. 4. 

“The outstanding feature of the sum- 
mer session of 1923 is, of course, the 
engagement of great artists and in- 
structors of national reputation to con- 
duct master classes,” Mr. Hattstaedt 
explained. “The opportunity for self- 
improvement is usually scanty for the 
teacher who, throughout the school year, 
is occupied with his professional duties. 
To him the advantages of the summer 
session muke a special appeal, offering 
the much desired privilege of hearing 
good music, gaining a fresh point of 
view and renewed inspiration, as well 
as obtaining an increased store of defi- 
nite knowledge. 

“But our records show another fact. 
This is that the average standing in 
the musical world of the men and women 
who come to our school in the summer 
is very high. The student, be he pro- 
fessionally engaged during the balance 
of the year or still in the so-called ama- 
teur class, has a chance to associate with 
others of his kind in classes, in lessons, 
in practice, in study, in concert, in the 
hundred-and-one other activities of the 
American Conservatory and to become 
intimately acquainted with them. These 
are the serious workers in the vineyard 
of music and their friendships and ac- 
tivities provide a source of remarkable 
inspiration to one another. 

“T believe that the summer session 
of our school will be one of the biggest 
successes yet to our credit. Our classes 
are filling up at a rate that will give 
every teacher full time throughout the 
summer. This I mention to show that 
the summer master school fills a want 
that is national. Our regular instructors, 
with a few exceptions, are scheduled to 
remain in the city and té teach here dur- 
ing the term, which demonstrates again 
the popularity of the summer courses.” 

The presence of Josef Lhevinne, Rus- 
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John J. Hattstaedt 


sian pianist, at the American Conserva- 
tory, makes available to the pupils a 
teacher whose time is so nearly filled 
with concert appearances during the 
regular school year as to make instruc- 
tion from him nearly impracticable, 
Mr. Hattstaedt explained. The plan to 
award a free scholarship in Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s classes has met with widespread 
interest and the list of applicants is 
already nearly filled. 

The American Conservatory includes 
summer classes in classic and ballet 
dancing under the direction of Louise 
K. Willhour. Miss Willhour has ap- 
peared with Michel Fokine and Ivan 
Tarasoff and her teaching will include 
the materials for solo, group and com- 
plete ballet appearances. 

William S. Brady, New York vocal 
teacher, is arranging for his annual visit 
to Chicago and his classes here have 
been nearly filled. Mme. Delia Valeri, 
teacher of voice, who this year joins the 
American Conservatory summer staff 
for the first time, and Mr. Brady will 
both grant one free scholarship, candi- 
dates for which are already registered 
in large numbers. 


The list of the faculty scheduled to 


teach during the summer reveals the 
many instructors, divided as follows: 
Thirty-nine piano, sixteen vocal, ten 
violin, seven theory, five organ, four 
dramatic art, six normal department, 


five public school music and fourteen in 
other branches. The violin department 
will be headed by Jacques Gordon, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
the organ division by Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte. 


ST. OLAF CHOIR ON TOUR 


Springfield, Ill., Welcomes Singers— 
Club Organizes Student Contests 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 5.—The St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir, conducted by F. 
Melius Christiansen, appeared recently 
under the auspices of Concordia College. 
The a cappella singing of this well- 
known choir was remarkably fine. The 
large Arsenal was filled, and 500 extra 
seats were necessary to accommodate 
the audience. 

The annual student contests under the 
auspices of the Amateur Musical Club 
were held lately in the auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A. Contestants were entered 
in piano, violin and voice, and the 


winners presented the regular program 
of the Amateur Musical Club. Mrs. 
George Keyes has again been chosen 


president of the club. 

The Northwestern University Glee 
Club recently gave an excellent program 
in the First Methodist Church, under the 
auspices of the Epworth League. Rollin 
Pease, conductor, has maintained a high 
standard of musicianship in the club, 
and the concert aroused much admira- 
tion. The soloists were Ruth Lees, so- 
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prano; Rollin Pease and William Wood- 
ruft, baritone, and Lucille Turner, vio- 
linist. 

One of the best programs of the 
season’s Sunday afternoon musicales was 
given at the First Christian Church on 
April 15. It was arranged by Clarence 
Mayer, church organist. Else Hartman 
Arendt, soprano, and Edwin Stanley 
Seders, organist, both of Chicago, were 
the visiting artists. 

___NETTIE C. 


WAGNERIAN FORCES 
IMPRESS DETROIT 


Produce Five Operas in Brief 
Season—Symphony En- 
gages Lecturer 
By Mabel M. Furney 
DETROIT, May 5.—A brief season of 
grand opera was inaugurated at Or- 
chestra Hall on the afternoon of April 
29 by the Wagnerian Festival Opera 
Company. Julius Sturm, a member of 
the Detroit Symphony, was responsible 
for this undertaking. The productions 
were highly satisfactory in every way, 
but Detroit’s musical schedule has been 
a crowded one and, coming late in the 
season, this company did not receive the 
patronage it deserved. The voices were 
all of good quality and the orchestral 
support commendable. The acting, too, 
was uniformly good and the scenery and 
costumes were adequate, so that the per- 
formances proved thoroughly enjoyable. 
One variation from the Wagnerian list 
was made on Sunday afternoon, when 
Humperdinck’s “Hiinsel und Gretel” was 
produced. “Meistersinger” followed in 
the evening, and Tannhiuser” and 
“Lohengrin” on Monday and Tuesday 
respectively. The series closed on 
Wednesday afternoon when the company 
gave a performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde” that aroused hearty applause. 
_ The Detroit Symphony has. announced 
its engagement of Edith M. Rhetts as 
lecturer for the orchestra. Miss Rhetts, 
who has lately come from Kansas City, 
will give the lectures for the Young 
People’s Concerts and will cooperate 

with the women’s clubs. 


DOouD. 


The Janney-Bowman Company pre- 
sented Daisy Jean in a unique recital 
in the Hotel Statler on May 1. Miss 
Jean played groups of both harp and 
‘cello numbers, and _ then _ further 
charmed her hearers by singing several 
songs. She had the assistance of Jean 


Wiswell, accompanist, and played a few 
numbers with the Ampico. 

The Student League of the Tuesday 
Musicale gave its annual May tea in 
Memorial Hall on the afternoon of May 
1. A musical program was given by 
several of the members. The proceeds 
of this event were given to the Michigan 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


CORNISH SCHOOL HONORED 


Institution ‘ferted to Affiliate 
with Paris Ecole Normale 

SEATTLE, May 5.—Announcement is 
made that the Cornish School is to be 
affiliated with the Paris Ecole Normale 
and that one of its pupils. Elizabeth 
Choate, is to be admitted to Jacques 
Thibaud’s master class without examina- 
tion. Final arrangements for the affilia- 
tion will be concluded this summer, when 
it is expected that M. Margeot will arrive 
from Paris to visit the school. 

Recent activities of the school include 
a graduation recital of the students of 
the School of the Spoken Word, a per- 
formance of Shaw’s “Pygmalion” by 
Moroni Olsen and the Cornish Players 
and the second annual dinner of the 
Alumni Association, at which addresses 
were made by Ethel Jane Hewitt, Carrol 
White. Marearet Prendergast McLean 
and Nellie Cornish. 


Seattle 





Serge Oukrain- 


CHICAGO, May 5. 
teacher, has 


sky, Russian dancer and 
taken out his first citizenship papers. 
Mr. Oukrainsky has been living in 
America for the last eight years and has 
come to love the country so much as to 
wish to become an American citizen. 
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MILWAUKEE STARTS 
ORCHESTRAL DRIVE 


Plans to Raise $25,000 for 
‘Eppert’s Forees—School 


Summer Term 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, May 5.—Four of the lead- 
ing clubs of Milwaukee have gone on 
record in favor of the Civic Orchestra 
project, and the plan to collect $25,000 
to finance it. These clubs are the City, 
Kiwanis, Rotary and Optimist organiza- 
tions. Since these clubs have great in- 
fluence, this indorsement is expected to 
be of considerable aid in collecting the 
needed funds. 

A large number of leading business 


men and corporations have offered vari- 
ous sums to assist the orchestra, but it 
is not certain that the full quota of 
$25,000 will be raised at this time. 

One more concert will be given by the 
orchestra this year—in the Auditorium 
with eighty-five musicians. Carl Eppert, 
the conductor, is busy making his plans 
for this spring concert. The general ad- 
mission price will be only 35 cents, so 
that the appeal may be as wide as pos- 
sible. 

The public school music department of 
Milwaukee has determined to give a sum- 
mer term in school music to all those 
who want this training, according to 
Herman F. Smith, music supervisor in 
Milwaukee public schools. The new term 
will begin on May 20 and last until the 
last week in July. 

Mr. Smith reports that 1000 children 
are now studying violin in groups and 
400 pupils are studying other orchestra 
instruments. He expects that there will 
be a large enrolment. 

Wisconsin composers were featured in 
the last meeting of the season of the 
Active Musicians’ Division of the Civic 
Music Association. Elsa Holinger, Chi- 
cago soprano, sang four songs .by Carl 
Eppert, conductor of the new Civic Or- 
chestra. The songs were “The Owl,” “I 
Shall Not Be Afraid Any More,” “Love, 
Love Today” and “Yo Ho! for the Man 
at the Plow.” 

Fleetwood A. 
of his own songs—“Elegie, 
“At Evening” and “How Like the Rose. 
The accompanist was Mrs. Diefenthaeler. 
Anthony Bumbalek played one of his 
own piano sonatas, and a string quartet, 
“The Garden,” by Milton Rusch, was 
played by Hugo Anhalt, Joseph Skor- 
nicka, Charles Laffrey and Edgar Ha- 
beck. 

The Downer College Glee Club gave 
a concert in the school auditorium for 
the benefit of the school’s endowment 
fund. 


Diefenthaeler gave four 


” “Desire,”’ 
” 


WINNIPEG, CAN. 

May 5.—Several visiting artists ap- 
peared here in concerts at the close of 
the season. These included Harotd 
Bauer, who was in a program with the 
Philharmonic Choir, conducted by Hugh 
Ross; Fritz Kreisler, who played before 
one of the largest audiences of the year, 
and Mischa Elman, who .was_ also 
greeted by a great house in a recital 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted 
to the Community Hall project, rapidly 
taking shape. . . The Winnipeg 
Oratorio Society, conducted by John J. 
Moncrieff, performed “Elijah” at its 
seventy-fifth concert, with Arthur 
Middleton in the music of the title-réle. 
. The St. Cecilia Choir, under 
the leadership of Burton Kurth, and 
with Clayton Quast of Chicago as as- 
sisting artist, recently gave a concert 
before a large audience, and the Choral 
Orchestral Society, under the baton of 
Arnold Dann, was also heard in concert. 

Mrs. J. Y. Reid has been 
elected president of the Women’s Music 
Club. MARY MONCRIEFF. 
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Berlin and Leipzig 
Give Warm Welcome 


to Roderick White 








Roderick White, American Violinist 


Roderick White, American violinist, 
who is at present in Germany, was 
obliged to give five encores at his ap- 


pearance in Bechstein Hall, Berlin, on 
April 3, and a similar number when he 
played at the Rathaus in Leipzig 
later in the month. He was soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Ber- 
lin and had to give an extra number 
without accompaniment in response to 
the insistent applause. 





EL PASO GREETS JOHNSON 





Metropolitan Tenor Well Received in 
Texas City—Local Events 


Ext Paso, TeEx., May 5.—Edward 
Johnson, tenor, of the Metropolitan, 
gave a recital recently at Liberty Hall 


as the final number of the Philharmonic 
Series presented by John C. McNary and 
Granville S. Johnson. His program was 
admirably chosen, being composed of 
groups of classic songs, folk-songs, mod- 
ern songs and a group in English. He 
was heartily applauded. Ellmer Zoller 
was the accompanist. 

Wade Hampton Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy presented 
Helen Cooper Williams, soprano; Nellie 
Mae Bouquet, pianist, and Margaret 
Hines, reader, in a benefit recital in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Paso del Norte 
recently. Mrs. Williams sang _ three 
groups of songs. 

The spring concert of the Woman’s 
Choral Club was given at the Woman’s 
Clubhouse under the leadership of C. yu. 
Andrews, presenting Bendall’s “The 


THOMPSON STONE 


Conducted 


the St. Matthew Passion 


for the fourth time in Boston on 
Good Friday last at the First Church 
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Marguerite Potter as Shanewis 
in the opera by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
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Lady of Shalott.” Mrs. J. J. Kaster sang 
the solo parts. The chorus was accom- 
panied by an orchestra. The latter half 
of the concert was given by a chorus 
from the El Paso School for Girls. Mr. 
Andrews conducted this chorus also. 

A music memory contest has been held 
in the public schools under the direction 
of Neil Guion, supervisor of music in 
the public schools. Virginia Bean, vio- 
linist, with the aid of phonograph and 
reproducing piano, played the numbers 
on the list. Austin Junior High School 
received the highest score. The county 
schools have also had an annual contest 
under the: direction of Mrs. W. A 
Daughdrill, county superintendent of 
music. 

Two fine concerts have been given re- 
cently by the MacDowell Club, with Mrs. 
F. O. Barrett and Mrs. J. Walter Chris- 
tie in charge. Mrs. Barrett arranged a 
program made up entirely of British 
music. The final meeting of the music 
department of the Woman’s Club was in 
charge of Mrs. H. H. Stark. A review 
of Thomas’ “Mignon” was given by Mrs. 
W. R. Brown, Mrs. R. L. Holliday, Mrs. 
H. H. Stark and Mrs. J. J. Kaster. 

H. G. FRANKENBERGER. 





PORTLAND HEARS QUARTET 





Flonzaleys End Local Series—Concert 
by Cadman Club 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 5.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet appeared as this season’s 
final attraction of the Steers and Coman 
subscription series, at the Heilig Thea- 
ter on April 18. The program included 
the Quartet in E Minor by Beethoven, 


Quartet in D by Tchaikovsky and two 
sketches by Goossens. The encores were 
a canzonetta and a scherzo by Mendels- 
sohn, a nocturne by Borodin and the 
“Interludium in Modo Antico” by 
Glazounoff. The artists were warmly 
applauded. 

Members of the Cadman Musical Club, 
assisted by Norman K. Olmsted, tenor, 
and Charles H. Savage, baritone, gave a 
recital of compositions by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman at Sherman Clay’s 
Hall on April 17. The soloists from the 
club were Mrs. Charles Moody, C. W. 
Yielding, George Jeffery, Harold Bay- 
ley, Rich and Mulholland, E. Trayle, D. 
Tandy Hunt, Miles D. Warren, W. H. 
Harrison and Mrs. Edgar Densmore. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Doefler and 
Harriet Thompson. 

The soloists at the latest meeting of 
the MacDowell Club were Arline Smith, 
pianist. and J. Ross Fargo, tenor, with 
May Van Dyke Hardwick accompany- 
ing. Mrs. Fletcher Linn, vice-president 
of the club, presided. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
May 5.—Thirty-eight manuscripts 
were presented to the judges in the 
State music contest, conducted by the 


Federated Women’s Clubs in Shawnee, 
last week. An interesting fact con- 
nected with the composition for 
piano which received first prize, is that 
it was presented by Fred Cardin of 
Miami, a violinist, who does not play 
the piano. The first honors for a song 
were accorded Oscar J. Lehr of Norman, 
for a sacred song, “In the Beginning 
Was God.” Oklahoma City carried off 
honors for the violin composition, the 
prize being won by Dr. Edward De 
Meglio. The three winning works were 
played at a concert in Shawnee, Thurs- 
day night of last week. C. M. CoLe. 





Montana High Schools’ Music Meet Won 
by Dillon 


Big TIMBER, MONT., May 5.—There 
were 230 contestants, from twenty-six 


Montana high schools, in the recent In- 
terscholastic Music Meet held here re- 
cently. The final results were as fol- 
lows: Dillon, 36 points; Helena, 16; 
Lewistown, 15; Havre, 14; Billings, 14; 
Bozeman, 13; Three Forks, 13; Moore, 
13; Sheridan, 10; Poplar, 9; Columbus, 
8; Harlowton, 6; Miles City, 6; Living- 
ston, 5; Hardin, 5; Fromberg, 1; White 
Sulphur Springs, 1. The meet will be 
held next year in Great Falls. 


FLONZALEYS IN BERKELEY 





Quartet Ends Local Society’s Season— 
Many Programs Presented 


BERKELEY, CAL., May 5.—The Berke 
ley Musical Association closed its thir 
teenth season on April 11 with a concer: 
by the Flonzaley Quartet. If one doubte: 
Berkeley’s appreciation of first-clas 


chamber music, he need only have at 
tended this concert. Encores were de 
manded at the end of each group. A 
capacity house listened to these maste: 
players with intense interest. The pro 
gram included the Beethoven F Majo: 
Quartet, Adagio and Presto from Schu 
mann’s Quartet in A Minor, the 
Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile, Frank 
Bridge’s “Londonderry Air” and Jose 
Speaight’s “Puck.” 

The Greek Theater management lately 
presented John Lawrence Seymour in 
original compositions at Wheeler Hall 
Chief interest centered in his “Arthur 
ian” Suite, Op. 14, a musical transcrip 
tion of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,’ 
scored for bass clarinet, viola and piano 
Highly modern in treatment, it proved 
an exceedingly interesting work. Mr 
Seymour had the assistance of some ot 
San Francisco’s best musicians, including 
H. B. Randall and Jean Shanis, clari 
netists; Julius Haug, viola player, and 
Raymond White, pianist. 

The same management presented 
Wheeler Beckett and his Grace Cathedra 
Choir in Wheeler Hall. A Mendelssohr 
program was given. Hugh Williams and 
Robert Saxe were the tenor soloists; P. 
H. Ward, baritone, and George Madison. 
bass. The boy soloists were Jack Nich- 
ols, Philip Gilman and Robert Goodman 

Mrs. Sydney Stoner, contralto, and 
Mrs. Julia H. Cochrane, violinist, pre 
sented at the Greek Theater ‘‘Half-Hour 
of Music,” with Mrs. Herbert Avery and 
Mrs. Charles Everett as accompanists. 

William Edwin Chamberlain ended 
his series of Young People’s Concerts b\ 
having Alfred Cortot, pianist, play two 
brief recitals on the same afternoo: 
with programs chosen from two different 
schools. They were brilliantly played 
and evoked much admiration. 

A. F. SEE. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 5.—The St. Olaf Choir, conducted 
by F. Melius Christiansen, was greeted 
with enthusiasm in an admirable pro- 
gram on its second visit to Omaha on 
ee Ce a es 8 A concert or 
ganized by the Junior Musical Club at 





the First Central Congregational Church, 


under the auspices of Division Six, 
Ladies’ Society, was given by James 
Bedner, Edith Victoria Robins, Ruth 
Slama, Elizabeth Strawn, Mary Alice 
Kirtley, Elizabeth Paffenrath and Nelli 
Senior, pianists; Bryce Bednar, Bett, 


and Helen Zabriskie, Millard Langfeld, 


Desella Strawn, Richard Munchoff, 
Trumann Morseman, Samuel Carme!, 
Francis Mulholland, Kathryn Bavinger, 


Margaret Donahue and Bernard Hanig- 


hen, violinists; Cleda Strawn, ’cellist; 


Kathryn Parker and Helen Nightingale, 


singers, and Virginia Mulholland, harp- 
ist. E. L. WAGONER. 
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HELENA, MONT. 


May 5.—The Helena Oratorio So- 
ciety lately presénted Mendelssohn’s 
“lijah” as its second season’s offering. 
Te chorus of sixty voices was directed 
b\ Mrs. Foley Waters. Stephen Gaylord 
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HELEN 
TESCHNER 
TAS 


“gave a violin recital in 
Aeolian Hall last night. 
Whether she played severe- 
ly classic compositions by 
Mozart, Tartini and Bach 
or modern works of a 
lighter character by Samin- 
sky, Whithorne and Grasse, 
Mme. Tas disclosed her 
splendid, sincere musician- 
ship and rare good taste.” 


Max Smith, N. Y. American 


Mme. Tas is now 
playing in Europe 
but will return for 
the season 1923-24. 


Met.: HELEN TESCHNER TAS 
535 Pearl Street, New York City 


Representative, Erminie Kahn 
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of Spokane was the baritone soloist. 
The tenor solos were taken by Richard 
C. Smith, soprano; Mrs. L. J. Goodman, 
mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Waters, contralto, 
and Henrietta Goettel, all local singers. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Fred John- 
son and J. Elbert Chadwick. . . . Two 
nights before the performance of “Eli- 
jah,” in the same auditorium, the Shrine 
Temple, the San Carlo Opera Company 
gave “Rigoletto,” with Josephine Luc- 
chese in the cast. 
J. ELBERT CHADWICK. 





FIVE EVENTS IN SAN JOSE 


of London Quartet Admired— 
Programs by Local Musicians 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 5.—The news 
of the sale of the Notre Dame College 
and Conservatory site to San Francisco 
capitalists who will erect a hotel on the 
location means that at least a part of 
the Notre Dame musical activities wili 
be lost to this city. The institution will 
move to a recently acquired tract of land 
near Belmont, some thirty-five miles 
north of San Jose. 

The London String Quartet appeared 
as the fourth number of the Colbert 
Concert Course at the State Teachers’ 
College. Works by Beethoven, Dvorak 
and Waldo Warner made up a program 
which was interpreted with exquisite art 
by the Londoners. 

As a substitute for the “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” company which cancelled its 
dates in this region because of illness in 
the East, Mrs. Colbert presented Kajetan 
Attl, harpist; Anthony Linden, flautist, 
and Mme. Wilson-Jones, soprano, in re- 
cital on April 19. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Trio gave a half- 
hour of music at the Y. W. C. A. on 
April 20. The trio is composed of Ethel 
Rand, Agnes Ward and Jean Madsen. 
Cornelia Buttles is the accompanist. 

Mu Eta Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
gave a notable concert for the benefit of 
the Mu Phi scholarship fund on April 
20. Miriam Burton and Dorothy Knoles, 
pianists; Lucile Fox and Marie Brown, 
sopranos; Marjory M. Fisher, violinist; 
Myrtle Shafer and Flora Vest, organ- 
ists; Bernice Rose, Dorothy Bresse and 
Cornelia Buttles, accompanists, gave the 





Art 


program. The Mu Phi Trio also con- 
tributed. 
Dorothy Breese, pianist, and Ethel 


Rand, soprano, lately gave a concert at 
the Pacific Conservatory. M. M. F. 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


May 5.—Glee Clubs from two Ore- 
gon universities appeared here in con- 
cert within the past fortnight. The 
men’s and the women’s clubs from the 
Pacific University of Forest Grove gave 
a concert at the Congregational Church 
on April 6. John Stark Evans led the 
men’s glee club of the University of 
Oregon at Lincoln High School Audi- 
torium on April 9. Recent soloists for 
the week-day programs at Reed College 
were: Marguerite Flower Olinger, so- 
prano; Mrs. Charles Aylmer Fowler, 
pianist, and Alice Johnson, organist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 5.—Alfred Cortot, pianist, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, appeared in 
joint recital on April 13 in the Audi- 
torium Theater. This was Mr. Thi- 
baud’s first appearance in Spokane. 
Both artists were accorded a most en- 
thusiastic reception by the large audi- 
ence. Charles Hart accompanied Mr. 
Thibaud. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Spokane Symphony So- 
ciety. Mrs. V. H. Brown. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


May 5.—Nellie Miller, of Oklahoma 
Citv, carried off the honors in the piano 
contest conducted here Friday of last 
week by the Hvyechka district of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma were 
represented in the competition. C. B. 
McGill of Bentonville, Ark., won first 
place among the male voices; Mrs. Leon 
Hinkle of Kansas City, Mo., female 
voice; and Beulah Marty, Kansas City, 
Mo., violin. The prizes were $25 each, 
donated by the Pianists’ Club, Schubert 
Choral Club, Jenkins Music Company 
and Frederickson Kroh Music Company. 
Features of the meeting were a recital 
given by the Norfleet Trio, Saturday 
afternoon, and a concert presented the 
same evening by the prize-winners, as- 
sisted by the Shubert Choral Society. 
Clark Snell directed the ensemble work. 
C. M. COoLe. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 


May 5.—The Philomela Chorus of 
the University has just returned from 
its sixth annual tour of southern Cali- 
fornia. Concerts were given in Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Hollywood, Mon- 
rovia, Compton, Long Beach, Whittier, 
Oxnard, Santa Paula and Santa Bar- 
bara. The soloists were Marion Boulette 
and Zelda Reeves, sopranos; Joyce 
Yoder, pianist, and Ruby Newman, vio- 
linist. The chorus is under the manage- 
ment of Winnetta Glass and is conducted 
by Charles H. Marsh. . . . The Spinet 
Club closed one of its most successful 
seasons artistically, presenting Margaret 
Maughlin and her dancers, assisted by 


the Goodwin String Quartet, in the 
Wyatt Opera House April 17... . The 
Community Players’ presented three 


prize-winning plays on April 19. Two of 
them were written by Lucile Crews, com- 
poser, and the third by Charles H. 
Marsh, head of the music department at 
the University. C. H. MARSH. 





SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


May 5.—Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
pianist and composer, and John Small- 
man, baritone, were heard in recital at 
the Woman’s Club by an enthusiastic 
audience. A number of Mr. Cadman’s 
compositions were featured on the pro- 
gram. 


Samoiloff Pupil to Be 
Heard in ‘Bohéme’ Role 








Angelo Minghetti, Tenor of Chicago Civic 
Opera Association and Pupil of Lazar 5S. 
Samoiloff, New York Vocal Instructor 


Angelo Minghetti, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association, who made 
his début with that organization as 
Rodolfo in Puccini’s “Bohéme” last fall, 
has been engaged to appear in the role 
under the baton of Toscanini at La Scala 
this month. Because of the engagement, 
Mr. Minghetti was obliged to forego the 
offer of Fortune Gallo to sing with the 
San Carlo Opera Company in its series 
of performances in Havana. Mr. 
Minghetti will return to New York 
in September to continue his studies 
under Lazar S. Samoiloff in preparation 
for his next season’s engagement with 
the Chicago company. 
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of singing, and both “Peggy” ‘by Ralph 
Cox, and Thackeray’s “A Tragic Tale,” 
set to music by J. Bertram Fox, had ‘to 
be repeated. Miss Thiede displayed a 
voice of beautiful quality well handled, 
and a finished style into the bargain, 
singing songs of different character 
equally well and being called on for 
more than one encore. Mr. De Nike 
played well in a group of short pieces 
and Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsodie. Mr. 
Leonard accompanied the chorus and 
Mrs. De Nike, her husband. J. A. H. 


The Sittig Trio, May 3 

The Sittig Trio assisted by Anna Ham- 
lin, soprano, was heard in a concert at 
the Plaza Hotel on Thursday afternoon 
of last week. The ensemble began the 
program with Mendelssohn’s Trio in D 
Minor, following which, Margaret Sittig 
and Frederick H. Sittig played a Handel 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in 
D. a well-balanced performance. Miss 
Hamlin sang “Lungi dal Caro Bene” by 
Sarti and “Bel Piacere” of Handel and 
“Ah Fors’ e Lui” from “Traviata.” The 
remainder of the program included Boell- 
man’s Symphonic Variations for ’cello 
played bv Edgar H. Sittig, a group of 
shert violin pieces, a group of songs 
including Hollman’s “Chanson d’Amour” 
with ’cello obbligato, and two trio num- 
bers by Miersch and Grieg. The play- 
ing of the trio is of decided interest and 
the teamwork especially good. Miss 
Sittig played with taste and Mr. Sittig 
fully realized the possibilities of his in- 
strument. Miss Hamlin’s voice is one 
of great beauty and her coloratura pas- 
sages were particularly well sung. She 
is undoubtedly an artist of whom more 
will be heard. Mr. Sittig, Sr., played 
well-considered accompaniments and his 
work in the ensembles was of uniform 
excellence. oo AS 


Mme. Heckscher, May 3 


Compositions bv Celeste de Longpre 
Heckscher were given a public hearing 
for the first time in the Town Hall on 
May 3, the numbers including works for 
piano, violin, ’cello and voice. Mme. 
Heckscher opened the program with an 
“Impromptu” for piano, romantic in 
style, and affording an opportunity for 
gratifying display. Claire Brookhurst, 
contralto, sang an aria “Morning Dew,” 
from the onera “Rose of Destiny.” It 
is an exacting number, demanding ex 
treme range and a full resonant voice. 
Miss Brookhurst gave it the presentation 
it required and was received with much 
applause. A_ violin suite “To the 
Forest” was played by Mme. Resnikowa, 
who brought forth in a singing tone 
the delicate melody and spirit of the 
composition. Other numbers were an 
aria “Song of the Knave,” sung by 
Imerio Terrari, baritone; a Romance for 
’cello, played by Edal Saleski, and four 
songs given by Nina Koshetz, of which 
the “Lament of the Norse Maid” was 
notable for its dramatic oonbeut. 











Ernesto de Curtis, May 5 


A program of songs by Ernesto de 
Curtis and instrumental numbers by 
various composers was presented at the 





The Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 


17 EAST 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The American Dramatic Contralto 
of International Fame 


AHIE 


“I take great pleasure in stating 
that I consider Mme. Cahier one of 
the greatest singers of our day. Her 
voice, her deep understanding, her 
thorough musicianship are equally 
beautiful and impressive. It has al- 
ways been a great pleasure and an in- 
spiration to me to work with her! I 
hope, in fact, I don’t doubt, that her 
success in this country will be just as 
splendid as it has always been in 


Europe.’’ 
ARTUR BODANZKY. 
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Town Hall on Saturday evening. Tickets 
gave the starting hour as eight o’clock, 
the program was non-committal, but the 
first number was not essayed before ten 
minutes to nine. Meanwhile, sections 
of an audience which practically filled 
the hall demonstrated impatience. The 
listeners were subsequently more unan- 
imous in bestowing applause on each 
artist, the idea apparently being to get 
an extra after every group. The work 
of Mr. de Curtis has been discussed be- 
fore. The songs presented on this latest 
occasion showed a fluency in the conven- 
tional mode of the Italian “art ballad.” 
an unhesitating flow of 


There was 

melody along obvious channels, some 
waltz songs of the familiar type. Giu- 
seppe Danise, baritone, gave much 


charm to several of these numbers. It 
was really exquisite singing, with fre- 
quent use of the mezza voce. The more 
strenuous style of Giacomo Lauri-Volp, 
tenor, was just as grateful to the 
audience. Helen Hobson and Myrtle 
Schaaf were also successful in songs 
by Mr. de Curtis, Miss Schaaf singing 
in English. The composer played the 
accompaniments for the singers and 
shared in the applause. Vito Carnevali 
and Josephine Arena, pianists, and 
Maria Luisa di Lorenzo, violinist, also 
contributed to the program. P.C. R. 


Annette Keyser, May 6. 


Assisted by members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Annette Keyser, so- 
prano, gave a recital of arias and songs 
at Aeolian Hall last Sunday afternoon. 
The program was opened with a sym- 
pathetic performace of Goldmark’s Trio 
in E Minor by the instrumentalists, who 
included Jacob Simkin, violinist; Benja- 
min Gusikoff, ’cellist, and Josef Wissow, 
pianist. Mme. Keyser first sang ex- 
cerpts from “Tosca,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pique-Dame” and Glinka’s “Life for 


the Czar,” succeeding better, however, 
with the song “Grief,” arranged from 
Chopin. Her voice is clear and power- 
ful in its upper register, but sometimes 
marred by a tremolo. Her singing was 
in certain instances appealing, despite 
some technical lapses. In her secone 
group of numbers, comprising a 
Berceuse by Gretchaninoff and Grieg’s 
“Ich liebe dich,” she had admirable sup- 
port from the trio. Vladimir Doubinsky, 
baritone, who was to have sung. was 
indisposed, and his place was acceptably 
filled by Constantin Buketoff, baritone, 
who had been heard earlier in the week. 
He sang the Epthalame from Rubin- 
stein’s “Nero” and songs of Glinka and 
Napravnik. Mr. Simkin and Mr. Gusi- 
koff played solos of merit. 
R. M. K. 





John McCormack Hailed 
in Concert and Opera 
in Capitals of Europe 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
John McCormack, Tenor 


Success in both opera and concert has 
been achieved by John McCormack in 
Europe since he left the United States 
the week before Christmas. His first 
appearance was in Dublin, where he 
aroused great enthusiasm in two capac- 
ity concerts given for charity. On these 
oecasions the tenor’s parents had their 
first opportunity to hear him in an im- 
portant concert. After a short stay in 
Ireland, Mr. McCormack went to Monte 
Carlo, where he was heard in opera in 
February and March. Returning to 
London for Easter with his family, he 
then went to Berlin, where he sang in 
two orchestral concerts under the baton 
of Bruno Walter on April 22 and 23 and 
where he gave his first recital on May 2. 
On April 26 and 29 he sang before sold 
out houses in Prague and has given the 
first of two concerts in Paris, the other 
scheduled for May 18. 

Mr. McCormack will return to this 
country in the fall, opening his season 
with a concert in Albany on Oct. 4. He 
will fulfill some sixty engagements be- 
fore spring. Charles L. Wagner, his 
manager, will sail on May 15 to spend 
part of the summer with Mr. McCor- 
mack, who has already been joined by 
D. F. McSweeney, associate manager of 
Mr.. Wagner. 





Audubon High School Gains First Award 
in Atlantic Contests 


ATLANTIC, IOWA, May 7.—The Au- 
dubon High School won the second an- 
nual South-Western Iowa musical 
contest held at Atlantic in which six 
schools competed. The Audubon Orches- 
tra, Girls’ Glee Club and sixth grade 
chorus won first places in classes D, A 
and B, respectively, and the Atlantic 
fourth graders won in class C. Mina 


Harch and Belle Tipton, music super- 
visors of Council Bluffs, lowa, and Helen 
Mencher were the judges. The con- 
testants were in four divisions: Class 
A, comprising High School organiza- 
tions; Class B, vocal organizations made 
up of students from the fifth to eighth 
grades; Class C, vocal organizations 
composed of students from the first to 
fifth grades, and Class D, High School 
instrumental] organizations. Amy 
Robertson of the Simpson College Con- 
servatory coached the Audubon contest- 


ants. GEORGE SMEDAL. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
May 5.—An enthusiastic reception 
was given the St. Louis Symphony, 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor, in two con- 
certs here on April 29, and a number 
of encores were insisted upon. H. Max 
Steindel, ’cellist, was an artistic soloist 
at the matinée, and in the evening pro- 
gram, Carolina Lazzari, contralto, sang 
with great charm. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Music Club, which has also 
sponsored a series of winter concerts. 
ALICE D. WARDEN. 





WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. 


May 5.—The St. Louis Symphony, 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor, made two ap- 
pearances here in a matinée and an eve- 
ning concert recently, with Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto, and Michael Gusikoff, 
violinist, as the soloists. The audience 
packed the auditorium and both the or- 
chestra and the soloists were much ap- 





plauded. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
LANSING, MICH. 
May 5.—The Matinée Musicale con- 


cluded its season on April 30, when the 
Choral Union gave Hadley’s cantata, 
“Lelawala.” Mrs. Dean Kelly was so- 
prano soloist and F. Kremer tenor solo- 
ist. Frances Ayres was heard in violin 
solos. Delia Bemis accompanied her. 
Bruce Hartsuch is accompanist for the 
chorus. Organized in November under 
the leadership of Grace Gauthier, it has 
made unusual progress. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y 


May 5.—Robert Naylor, former resi- 
dent of Rochester, was heard in a return 
appearance as recitalist at the Corin- 
thian Theater on May 1. His program 
included operatic numbers, and the inter- 


pretations given his songs were int 
esting and __ effective. 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Club g 
the last of a series of three concerts 
the Chamber of Commerce Assem 
Hall on April 29. The men sang 
under the guidance of Stanley Hawk 
The assisting artist was Mrs. Flore 
Crosby Cooke, contralto, who was 
companied by Guy F. Harrison. e 
Glee Club soloists were James D. Cars , 
bass, and Edward Lloyd, tenor. 
accompanists were Joseph R. Wilson : 
Edmund L. Chapin. 

MARY ERTZ WIL! 





Paterson Celebrates Music Week 


PATERSON, N. J., May 5.—Outstand 
among the public recitals heard hi re 


during Music Week was a program 
ranged by Cadance Meakle and given iy 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium on May 4. 
Those who participated were Eleanor 
Whittley soprano; Dorothy Gruny, 
pianist; Roderic Meakle and Anna Klo:»- 
burg, violinists; George Rowe, viola, an, 
Carl] Stern, ’cello. A feature of the pro- 
gram was Schumann’s Piano Quint¢t. 
Op. 44, played by Miss Meakle, Mr. 
Meakle, Miss Klomburg, Mr. Rowe and 
Mr. Sterne. 


aS 





Hempel to Sing in London 


Frieda Hempel, who is scheduled to 
sail for Europe on May 12, will give her 
“Jenny Lind” concert in Albert Hall, 
London, on the afternoon of May 27, 
After a brief visit to Paris, she will yo 
to her home in Sils Maria, Switzerland. 
where she will spend the summer, re- 
turning to this country for operatic and 
concert appearances next season. 





MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 
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PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Technical Re-Education a Specialty 
Address: 876 Park Ave., New York. 




















JOHN SMALLMAN 
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Conductor Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
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' Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science’ 
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Arizona Leads Federation in Life 
Memberships and Club Percentage 


tt 
yHOENIX, ARIZ., May 5.—The 
] third annual convention of the Ari- 
1a State Federation of Musical Clubs 


mF Mesa, near Phoenix, on April 9 and 


1). brought out that in possessing the 
iargest number of life memberships to 
the National Federation as well as the 
ost clubs in proportion to the popula- 

. Arizona leads all the states in the 
Union. This statement will surprise 
ny who regard this as a desert coun- 
try, but it is true, nevertheless. 

fhe convention was well attended, 
both loeally and from distant points. 
' Great praise is due Mrs. W. P. Sims of 
Bisbee, State President, for the work of 
the past year. In a large area, such as 
is covered by the State of Arizona, with 
distances so great between the music 
centers, one can scarcely realize the diffi- 
culty in keeping an organization intact. 
That the federation throughout the 
state is not only growing in interest as 
well as in the number of new clubs is a 
credit to the presiding officers. 

An address of welcome by Mrs. Myra 

Raymond, president of the Mesa Club, 
open the session. Mrs. H. D. Ross, 
an honorary president of the Arizona 
Federation, replied. L. E. Behymer of 
Los Angeles, one of the guests of the 
Federation, also gave an interesting talk. 

The afternoon session featured the 
juvenile clubs throughout the state, of 
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Mrs. H. D. Ross of Phoenix, Who Was 
Voted a Life Membership of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs at the Arizona 
Convention at Mesa 


which department Mrs. T. J. Prescott of 
Phoenix is director. An attractive pro- 
gram comprised piano, violin and choral 
numbers, dancing, readings and band 
music. Monday evening’s program was 
given by the Saturday Morning Musical 
Club of Tucson. Praise must be award- 
ed to Mrs. Simon Heineman, president 
of the club, solo pianist and accompanist, 
for her untiring efforts in the arrange- 
ment and direction of this artistic pro- 
gram, part of which consisted of operatic 
numbers in costume. 

During the Tuesday morning session 
three life memberships to the National 
Federation of Music Clubs were pre- 
sented. The State Federation voted Mrs. 
H. D. Ross of Phoenix a life member; 
the same honor was voted by the Satur- 
day Morning Club of Tucson to its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Simon Heineman; and the 
Twentieth Century Club of Bisbee in like 
manner honored its president, Mrs. Sam 
Frankenburg. 

The afternoon program was a “state- 
wide” one, with representatives from 
seven clubs appearing in vocal, violin 
and piano numbers. The Tuesday eve- 
ning program featured ensemble music 
and the appearance of two prize winners, 
Violet Stalleup of Miami, state winner 
in the National Young Artists’ Contest 
in piano, and Eleanor Lewis, winner of 
the Nora Seeley Nichols Composition 
Prize, given by the Phoenix Musicians’ 
Club. The Villagrana Opera Class with 
orchestra, led by Rafael Villagrana, 
closed the program and the convention 
with a spirited interpretation of one of 
the choruses from “Rigoletto.” 

The following officers will maintain 
their positions for another year in ac 
cordance with the state biennial rules 
of election: Mrs. W. P. Sims of Bisbee, 
president; Mrs. W. Fitzhugh Turner of 
Tucson, vice-president; Mrs. H. D. Ross 
of Phoenix, honorary president for Ar- 
zona; Mrs. H. M. Fennemore of Phoenix, 
vice-president; Mrs. Sam Frankenburg 
of Bisbee, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
William Godwin of Tempe, treasurer; 
Mrs. Musette Brown of Mesa, auditor; 
Mrs. Eugene Miller of Globe, chairman 
of the department of publicity; Mrs. T. 
J. Prescott of Phoenix, chairman of 
junior and juvenile work, and Mrs. F. L. 
Gray of Douglas, chairman of the endow- 
ment fund. HELENA M. REDEWILL. 





LONG BEACH, CAL. 


May 4.—Brahm van den Berg, Belgian 
pianist, and Eleanor Woodford, soprano, 
appeared in recital at Fitzgerald’s Music 
Hall on April 20 and were received with 
marked favor. . . “Women in Music” 
was the title of a recent program pre- 
sented by the Woman’s Music Study 












GIULIO 





Club, when compositions by Chaminade, 
Beach, Ware, Peycke, Gaynor, Reichardt, 
Trobridge and Alice Maynard Griggs 
were heard. Mrs. Griggs’ “If I Were a 
Rosebud” was sung by Mrs. B. H. Trau- 
ger, soprano, and Bernice Beal, Mrs. A. 
P. Chase, Helen Brown, Helen Evans, 
Jane Stanley, Mrs. F. G. Mauthe, Mrs. 
Stanley Robertson, Marjorie Vincent, 
Myrtle Hill and Margaret Wiseman also 
took part. in the program. Schubert, 
Schumann and Chopin numbers were 
given at a later meeting of the club by 
Ethel Fleming, Mrs. F. C. Harris, Mrs. 
M. E. Good, Hermine T. Gaisford, Mar- 
jory Vincent, Maude Homer, Helen 
Brown and Ora Keck. Pauline Farqu- 
har, pianist, gave a program at the Uni- 
versity of California (Southern branch) 
for the music history class, playing mod- 
ern French compositions. 
ALICE M. GRIGGs. 





MONROVIA, CAL. 


May 5.—The Long Beach Choral-Ora- 
torio Society, conducted by Clarence E. 
Krinbill, gave a concert on April 17. 
The soloists were Mrs. A. J. Keltie, or- 
ganist, and Robert Edmonds, tenor, and 
Ivy Lake was accompanist. 

ALICE M. GRIGGs. 








SEDALIA, MO. 


May 5.—At the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, on May 1, the guests heard 
Velma Lyon Weer, lyrie soprano, promi- 
nent in music circles in Kansas City, who 
was born and reared in Sedalia. Miss 
Weer came at the invitation of the 


Chamber of Commerce to appear on this 
program. 


She was warmly applauded. 


CRIMI 


Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 


| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 





Star. 


R. E. 






“Music in his soul and soul in his music.”—Washington 


JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Mabel DeWitt was the accompanist... . 
A benefit program given recently by 
Alreta Payne was repeated on April 26 
at the request of the public. It was an 
“Egyptian Court Festival” and _ both 
staging and costuming were elaborate. 
The program was interspersed with solo 
dance numbers by Miss Payne. Many 
local organizations sponsored the enter- 
tainment, the proceeds of which will go 
to a fund for Miss Payne, who will go to 
New York next fall to continue her 
studies under New York instructors. 
The assisting artists included Mrs. E. F. 
Yancey, Sarah Cunningham, Mrs. Fred 
Ross, Moretta Hinkle, Victor Leffler, 
Lillian McLachlan, Juanita Hedden, 
Thomas Walch and Ernest Sibert. 
LOUISE DONNELLY. 





MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


May 5.—A large audience thoroughly 
enjoyed the convocation program, pre- 
sented bv a quartet at Commencement 
Hall, Wednesday morning, April 25. 
Those taking part were Eleanor Brock- 
Hardman, soprano; Mary Williams, con- 
tralto; Robert Helman, tenor; E. Clyde 
Beckett, baritone; Katherine Moore, ac- 
companist. This program was in charge 
of Director Louis Black, dean of the 
school of music of the West Virginia 
University. The University 
Philharmonic concert, under the direc- 
tion of Max Donner, head of the violin 
department, at Commencement Hall, on 
April 19, was one of unusual interest. 
The soloists were Frederick Schroeder, 
baritone; Donald Dusenberry, violin, and 
Reese Henry, cornet. The concert was 
given for the benefit of the Y. W. C. A. 
of the University. Mary B. PRICE. 
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HE harp holds a promi- 
nent place in the new 
music of the week. Ar- 
nold Bax’s Quintet, in- 
cluding that instrument, 
is a noteworthy addition 
to ensemble literature of rare merit. 
Carlos Salzedo contributes three harp 
transcriptions of standard numbers, 
and songs by native and foreign com- 
posers, including interesting new ones 
by Deems Taylor and Paul Fiévet, 
make up most of the balance of the 


works reviewed. 

ac * * 
A Harp Quintet Shakespeare remarked, 
and a Phantasy sapiently, that brevity 
for Viola by is the soul of wit. If 
Arnold Bax it can be applied to 

music also, then is 
Arnold Bax’s Quintet in F Minor for 
Harp and Strings (London: Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co.) a shining example of 
musical wit. And in truth it is, for in 
these twenty pages the English com- 
poser has packed a deal of fine music 
and has shown both skill as a musician 
and creative ability of a high order. 
The work is in one movement, formally 
compact without being sketchy; well 
rounded in its development without being 
prolix. This model is recommended to a 
host of composers: who feel impelled to 
express themselves in ensemble music, 
yet fear to break away from the cus- 
tomary four movements; and to those 
who, having announced their principal 
and secondary subjects, believe that it is 
a hall-mark of skill and talent to develop 
them exhaustively and _ exhaustingly. 
The two main themes in this work have 
those qualities of originality, richness, 
virility and sincerity which are the es- 
sence of the art of Mr. Bax: Here is a 
man who, in these piping days of revolu- 
tion, when newness is more to be sought 
after than genuineness, dares to write 
real melodies. As soon as the first vio- 
lins have finished their announcement of 
the first theme the composer begins to 
decorate it, and his rich imagination 
brings forward many subtleties. But the 
time the second theme, in the relative 
major, is introduced—a song of breadth 
and beauty, sung by the ’cello over an 
accompaniment of chords, organ-like in 
their fullness—the first is well estab- 
lished for the listener, and for the bal- 
ance of the movement these two subjects 
are points of departure and connecting 
links for a wealth of interesting and 
finely conceived music. 

The “Phantasy” for Viola Solo and 
Orchestra is a brilliant, dashing compo- 
sition of striking rhythms and unusual 
figures, exciting and invigorating, with 
moments of calmer song. The indicated 
orchestration in this piano version 
prompts a desire to hear the work in its 
entirety. It promises rich fare. 

* OK aK 


Other pieces for the 
harp, this time in the 
form of transcriptions, 
have come to hand. 
Carlos Salzedo has turned his talent to 
versions of widely popular numbers: the 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen,” Haydn’s 
Theme and Variations in C, and Handel’s 
Largo (Composers’ Music Corporation). 
The first and last are the official versions 
of the National Association of Harpists 
and have been used at its convention con- 
certs. It goes without saying that these 
transcriptions, by so distinguished an 
} gaa of the harp, are admirably 
one. 
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Salzedo Trans- 
criptions for 
the Harp 


* * . 
A Group of A group of recent 
Melodious songs from a Boston 
Songs publisher (Arthur P. 


Schmidt Co.) offers 
several numbers of interest. It is made 
up of “The Waterfall” by Mabel W. 
Daniels, “The Things of Every Day Are 
All So Sweet” by Frances McCollin, 
“Life’s Fragrance” by J. Lamont Gal- 
braith, “Winter at the Door” by Robert 
Braine and “My Own Has Come to Me” 
by Anna Priscilla Risher. They are pub- 
lished for high and low voices and are 
of varying degree of merit. The songs 
by Miss Daniels and Miss McCollin are 
among the best. Miss Daniels has writ- 


ten a plashing, graceful and, withal, a 
broad and compelling setting of a poem 
a Eleanor Hammond that rises to a fine 
climax. 


Miss McCollin has lent a touch 


of newness and charm to a song of con- 
ventional character. “Winter at the 
Door” is interesting without being par- 
ticularly original or imaginative, and the 
numbers by Mr. Galbraith and Miss 
Risher are frankly light and tuneful, 
verging on the commonplace. 


* * * 
Five Charming Paul Fiévet’s “Mere, ne 
Melodies by pleure pas,” “Un 


Oiseau chantait,” 
“Yeut Tiutam .. <6." 
“Soleils Couchants” and “La derniére 
feuille” (Paris: Evette & Schaeffer; 
New York: Fine Arts Importing Cor- 
poration) serve as an interesting intro- 
duction to the works of a French com- 
poser who has not come under our notice 
before. In these five delightful songs 
there are real inspiration, charm of 
utterance and intimate understanding. 
They are representative of that school 
of French song writers that so well 
knows how to gain legitimate effects 
through color and “atmosphere” — to 
make use of an overworked word. The 
poems and the music do not merely hang 
together, but seem to have grown to- 
gether, such is the quality of their 
mutual responsiveness. Mr. Fiévet has 
chosen brief, expressive poems from 
Guiboiseau, de Musset, Verlaine and 
Gautier, and it is sufficient praise for 
his work to say, merely, that they lose 
nothing, but rather gain in charm 
through his music. 

*” 


Paul Fiévet 


* * 


A Bach Aria Singers with high 
and a Church voices and the skill to 
Duet sing Bach with the 


breadth and sustained 
spiritual nobility that his religious arias 
demand will find something to their lik- 
ing in Charles Fonteyn Manney’s tran- 
scription and translation of Bach’s “My 
Dearest Jesu, I Have Lost Thee,” from 
the Cantata for the First Sunday After 
Epiphany. Mr. Manney’s editing is ex- 
cellent. He has phrased the work care- 
fully and indicated expression and dy- 
namics in a musicianly manner that is a 
good first aid to vocalists, though he 
remarks in a footnote that as Bach gave 
only meager instructions to the inter- 
preter on such matters, those who dis- 
agree with these modern amplifications 
may disregard them. From the same 
press (Oliver Ditson Co.) comes.a duet 
for alto (or bass) and tenor, éntitled 
“Blessed Is the Man That Endureth” by 
George B. Nevin, from the Cantata “The 
Crown of Life.” It is melodious and 
singable. 

tad * * 


Three Songs Ida’ Bostlemann’s Bal- 


Praising lad, “Ireland,” dedi- 
Ireland, Home, cated to Francis Rog- 
and Love ers, is a pleasant little 


melody with a hint of 
the Gaelic lilt about it, though the musi- 
cal phrase does not always fit very well 
with. the rhythm of the text. Truman E. 
Fassett, the author of the words, wrote: 
“Touch the smiling face of Irish hills with 


tenderness, unknown 
To more happy lands of sunshine ... ” 


The composer by indicating a breath 
after the word unknown, instead of be- 
fore it, completely alters the meaning. 
Wherever they may be found, such ex- 
amples of carelessness in setting a text 
call for censure. Whether a composer 
has anything of musical value to express 
is another matter, but there should be, 
primarily, a punctilious regard for the 
meaning of the poem, its phrasing 
and nuance. Alexander MacFadyen’s 
“Home” is a delicate little fancy, smooth- 
flowing in its voice part and accompani- 
ment, with qualities that promise popu- 
larity. Published for high and low voice. 
The third song in this group (G. Schir- 
mer) is a rather elaborate ballad by 


Rudolf Frim] entitled “Tears of Love.” 
The music is better than the words, 
which inform us that “A gentle tear 
wells in my heart”’—a condition both 


touching and difficult. 
* * *~ 


A Fine When a reviewer of 
Suite for new music comes unex- 
Piano, About pectedly upon music 
Children for or about children 


that is not written 
either from the point of view that the 
child has no intelligence (and therefore 
the music should be unintelligent) or 
that he likes only clap-trap and jingles 
(necessitating the composer’s writing 
down to his level), it is indeed a red- 
letter day. As a matter of fact, the best 
music is none too good for the child’s 
education. And when one demands the 
best combined with simplicity the task 
is rather too much for most of the music 
makers. Seven charming little pieces in 
a set for piano entitled “Cynthia” Suite 
by Marian Coryell (Harold Flammer) 
are worthy of more than passing com- 
ment on this score. While they are not 
written for the fingers of a child, they 
are not difficult to play. Here are de- 
lightful stories about numberless Cyn- 
thias, told with simple charm; melodious 
always and never commonplace. Each 
piece is preluded with a word-picture of 
the music that enhances the value of the 
suite as entertainment and edification for 


the child. 

In two pieces, “Trip-it” Waltz and 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” from another set, 
this time by Julia Fox, the composer 
saves herself from the above indictment 
by the first number, which shows con- 
siderable imagination within the limits 
of the technical shortcomings of the 
child, and not a little musical interest. 
It is put out by the same publishers. 

* * * 


If there were a censor- 
ship of songs, the Pro- 
hibition Party and its 
adherents would be up 
in arms against Deems 
Taylor’s “Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” a 
setting of John Masefield’s poem (J. 
Fisher & Bro.) in which the old bold 
mate of Henry Morgan sings the praises 
of rum in such manner that many sing- 
ers are sure to take to it—to the song, 
that is. Mr. Taylor has made a rousing, 
rollicking setting of the words, full of 
striking melodic and rhythmic figures 
and a subtly expressed humor that is 
captivating. It is as fine in its way as 
Mr. Masefield’s text, and that is fine 
indeed. 


A Deems 
Taylor-John 
Masefield Col- 


laboration 


* * * 


Augustus C. Knight is 
the composer of the 
music and Philip A. 
Hutchins the author of 
the text of a Mexican operetta entitled 


““Pepita,”” a 
Mexican 
Operetta 
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“Pepita” (Oliver Ditson). 
designed, presumably, for amateurs. 


The work 


+ 7M 


is fairly simple to perform, and its tu: e- 
fulness is such that it would make jy 


agreeable evening’s entertainment. 


a 


has two acts and three scenes and c: 


for soprano, 


mezzo-soprano, contra 


tenor, baritone and bass soloists, w } 
two male comedy parts and mixed chor s:. 
The scenes are laid in Mexico, and th: « 
is much of Spanish flavor in the costu 
ing and music. 
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ORGANISTS UNITE 
FOR MUSIC WEEK 


sive Six Representative Pro- 
grams in Wanamaker 
Auditorium 


As a part of the Music Week celebra- 
ion, a “Festival of the Organ” was held 
ist week in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
nder the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Organists in collaboration 
with the American Guild of Organists, 

the Society of Theater Organists and 


the Organ Players’ Club of Philadelphia. 

The first recital on Monday afternoon, 
April 30, was entitled “The Organ as a 
Recital Instrument” and the program 
was presented by Charles M. Courboin, 
formerly of Antwerp Cathedral, who 
played numbers by Belgian and New 
York composers, as reported in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. At 
the close of the recital, Mr. Courboin 
was decorated with the Order of the 
Crown of Belgium by the Belgian Am- 
bassador, Baron de Cartier de Mar- 
chienne. The recital on Tuesday after- 
roon was “The Organ and Choral Music” 
with Rollo Maitland of the Aldine Thea- 
ter and the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, Philadelphia, as guest organist. 
Choral numbers were sung by the 
Jamaica Choral and the Morning Cho- 
ral of Brooklyn, Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, conductor, with Miss Jamieson at 
the piano for the former and Minabel 
Hunt for the latter. Alexander Russeli 
played the organ accompaniments. 

On Wednesday afternoon a _ model 
motion-picture program was played by 
Firmin Swinnen of the Aldine Theater, 
Philadelvhia, J. Van Cleft Cooper of 
the Rivoli Theater, New York, and John 
Hammond of the Eastman Theater, 
Rochester. Motion pictures were shown 





to assist in the demonstration. On 
Thursday, the program made up of 
compositions by César Franck, was 


played by Charles H. Doersam of the 
Rve Presbyterian Church and the Park 
Avenue Temple, New York. 

A quadruple concerto of Vivaldi ar- 
ranged by Bach for four pianos from 
the original for four violins, was the 
feature of the Friday afternoon recital. 
The piano parts were played by James 
Friskin, Leo Verrees, Edwin Shippen 
Barnes and Alfred Greenfield. Lynwood 
Farnham of the Church of the Holy 
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Communion, New York, played the or- 
chestral parts on the organ and also 
gave two groups of well selected organ 
numbers. At the final concert on Satur- 
day afternoon the choir of the Church 
of the Incarnation, John Doane, organist 
and choirmaster, exemplified “The Organ 
in the Church Service” presenting a 
program from the liturgy of the Episco- 
pal Church as well as several anthems. 
Mr. Doane also played two groups. The 
attendance at all the concerts indicated 
the interest in the organ. Addresses 
were made at several of the recitals by 
T. Tertius Noble. Robert Berentsen, 
Frank L. Sealy and the Rev. Dr. Kari 
Reiland. 


CLEVELAND THRONGS 
TO WAGNER OPERAS 


“Meistersinger’” Opens Four 
Nights’ Season—Acclaims 
Schumann Heink 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, May 5.—The Wagnerian 
Opera Company opened a four-night 
season here in “Meistersinger,” on 
May 3. This organization is appearing 
at the Metropolitan Theater, which is 


about fifty-five streets from the center 
of the city, but notwithstanding the dis- 
tance throngs came from all quarters 
and filled the theater to its capacity. 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Tannhauser” are in the schedule. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink was greet- 
ed by a great audience at her recital on 
May 2 at the Masonic Hall. She was 
assisted by Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Katherine Hoffman, accompanist. 








Mme. Schumann Heink aroused pro- 
nounced enthusiasm in “I Love Thee” and 
Richard Strauss’ “Dream in the Twi- 


light.” 

Edwin Arthur Kraft’s able leadership 
of the Singers’ Club was again demon- 
strated on May 3 in the last of the club’s 
local concerts for the season. The pro- 
gram was attractive and the singing of 
Dicie Howell, soprano, enhanced the suc- 
cess of the evening. 

The oratorio, “The Life of Christ,” 
was sung by the Lutheran Chorus on the 
afternoon of April 29. There were also 
Bach chorales and choruses by Haydn, 
Liszt and Christiansen in the program. 
F. W. Strieter was the conductor. Al- 
bert Riemenschneider played several or- 
gan solos. 

This week the playing of the Cleveland 
Orchestra forms one of the principal at- 
tractions at the annual festival of music 
at Oberlin. These festivals continue to 
attract widespread attention. 





May Peterson Achieves 
Distinction as Champion 
of American Composer 





(Portrait on Front Page) 


Among the American singers who 
have achieved noteworthy successes in 
their native country is May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, who has just concluded a 
transcontinental tour that carried her 
to many states in the Union and brought 
her increased prestige as a concert art- 
ist. A feature of her tours for several 
seasons has been the large number of 
appearances she had made before col- 
leges and educational bodies, due to her 
practice of singing a large part of her 
program in English and her staunch 
sunvort of the American composer. Her 
ability to preface her groups with ex- 
planatory remarks of much educational 
value has also added to her popularity 
with university audiences. 

Miss Peterson stands as an example 
of what an American girl may accom- 
plish by her own unaided efforts. The 
daughter of an evangelist, she had little 
cpportunity for study, but acquired prac- 
tical experience in playing the organ 
and leading the hymns at the services. 
When fifteen years old she went to Chi- 





cago, where she studied for awhile, 
teaching and working to pay her ex- 
penses. With the sum of $300 she went 
to Italy, where she supported herselt 
in Florence by playing a church organ. 
Going to Berlin, she studied with George 
Fergusson, playing accompaniments in 
his studio in exchange for lessons. Later. 
she made her wav to Paris, where she 
soon became one of the leading sopranos 
in the Opéra Comiaue. She made her 
début in Massenet’s “Manon” in Vichy, 
appearing without an orchestral rehear- 
sal after having learned the opera in 
six weeks. At the outbreak of the war, 
she returned to America, singing with 
many of the leading orchestras and cho- 
ral societies, and later appearing in lead- 
ing réles at the Metropolitan. 

Miss Peterson will sail in June for 
Europe, where she is scheduled to make 
several appearances in various musica] 
centers and will pay a visit to her for- 
mer teacher, Jean de Reszke, with whom 
she will coach her songs for next season. 
She will return to America in the fall 
for another extensive tour. appearing 
for the first season under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones. 


INDIANA TEACHERS 
DISCUSS LICENSES 


Bloomington Convention De- 
fers Decision—Membership 
Shows Large Increase 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., May 5.—The chief 
subject discussed at the Indiana Music 
Teachers’ Association’s forty-sixth an- 
nual convention, held in Bloomington on 
May 1 and 2, was “Shall the Music 
Teacher Be Licensed?” The meeting was 
opened by the new president, Arnold 
Spencer, who read a paper on the sub- 
ject, declaring himself on the affirmative 
side. 

On the negvative were Frank Perceval 
and Harlow Fenn of Indianapolis, J. E. 
Maddy of Richmond and William E. 
Jones of Shelbyville. Edward Birge, re- 
tiring president, and Dean B. W. Merrill 
brought out important features of the 
subject and in a general discussion the 
advantages on both sides were consid- 
ered. 

Finally the question was laid on the 
table until the next convention. 

The registration on the opening day 
indicated a large increase in member- 
ship. The business at the first session 
included the nominating of a committee 
composed of Mrs. Henry Schurmann, Ida 
Belle Sweenie and John L. Geiger, who 
reported later in the day the following 
ticket, which had no opvosition: Arnold 
Spencer of Indianapolis, for president; 
Mrs. Minnie M. Kimball, Greencastle, 
vice-president; Lee McCauley, Blooming- 
ton, secretary; Myra Gordan, Logans- 
port, treasurer. These were elected and 
it was voted to have the convention meet 
next year in Indianapolis. The execu- 
tive committee includes Frank Perceval 
and Glenn Friermood of Indianapolis 
and Edward Birge of Bloomington. J. E. 
Maddy of Richmond, Mrs. Frank Vawter 
of Peru and Charles Carter of Arcadia 
were named for the public school music. 

Dean B. W. Merrill introduced Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe and Helen Axtel of 
Chicago, who gave the first recital. Dr. 
Protheroe’s subject was “Folk-Songs of 
the British Isles,” which was illustrated 





bv Mrs. Axtel. A lecture on “Funda- 
mentals of Singing’ was given in the 
afternoon by Oscar Seagle of New York. 
In his recital in the evening Mr. Seagle 
gave a program of old French ballads, 
Irish folk-songs and Negro spirituals. 
His accompanist, Hector Dansereau, also 
added a group of Chopin numbers. 

Celebrating the Maytide, 1500 children 
of the Bloomington schools sang in the 
Men’s Gymnasium in the afternoon, 
under the baton of L. C. McCauley, with 
Mrs. George W. Henley as accompanist. 

The final concert of the convention 
was held in the evening at the Men’s 
Gymnasium, when the high school festi- 
val chorus sang the cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden,” with a. quartet composed of 
Mrs. Frances Johnson, soprano, of Indi- 
anapolis; Mme. Cara Sapin, contralto, 
and William Lane Vick, tenor, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Harold Dale Sauer, bass, 
of Bloomington. Lee McCauley, super- 
visor of music in the Bloomington 
schools, conducted the cantata. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
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St. CLoup, MINN.—Two hundred St. 
Cloud, Minn., boys between the ages of 
ten and fifteen have signed as players in 
the juvenile bands to be led by C. Oliver 
Riggs. 

* * & 

COLTON, CAL.—The operetta “The 
Stolen Flower Queen” was given by 140 
school children and the school orchestra 
under the direction of Nellie M. Hubrick, 
in the Lincoln Auditorium. 

oe .& = 

HERRIN, ILL.—Lillian Wester, pianist, 
conducted an orchestra at an opening of 
an automobile salesroom, held here re- 
cently. Helen Woodall gave a short re- 
cital at the First Baptist Church. 


SAN Siissianibs CaL.—Mary Borak, 
pianist; Lucy Jane Weir, soprano, and 
Lucy and Ruth Kalico, who appeared in 
duets, gave a program before the Rialto 
Women’s Club, and Mrs. Sidney Herbert 
spoke on “The History of Music.” 

* * 


BAKER, ORE.—A recent program of 
the MacDowell Club for April was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Percy Breck, soprano; 
Stuart Bennett, tenor; Mrs. A. Mac- 
Dougal], reader, and Colleen Foster, ac- 
companist. Florence French is present- 
ing piano pupils in a series of weekly 


recitals. 
co oe a 


DUNCAN, OKLA.—Miss Bilbro, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. Morton, pianist, presented 
their pupils in recital at Mrs. Morton’s 
home recently. The violin solo, a Ma- 
zurka by Mlynarski, played by Louise 
Dicken, and the piano solo, Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” played by 
Marie Thompson, were among the fea- 
tures of the program. 


MorGANTOWN, W. Va.—Under the di- 
rection cf the University School of Music 








- 


the twelfth students’ concert of the year 
was given on April 25 in Commencement 
Hall by Alice Davis, Dorothy Emerson, 
Frances Sanders, Frances Robey, Mar- 
garet Gregg, Isabelle Bevington, Freda 
Lindemood, Ethel Nurrill, Beatrice Heu- 
ger and Ercel Gibson. 
* a * 

BROOKINGS, S. D.—The following vocal! 
students of H. L. Kohler of the State 
College appeared in recital recently at 
the College: Muriel Spooner, Ruth 
Griffith, Leland Brande, Tessie Bur- 
roughs, Edna Cameron, Gladys Manbeck, 
Giles Anderson, Irene Christopherson, 


Katharine Harris, Miriam Hinman, 
Errol Harnley, Maude de Groff, and 
Mrs. O. F. Smith. 
+ a % 
LimMA, OHI0.—“Music of Scotland” 


was the subject of the Etude program at 
its last meeting of the season. Mrs. 
Harry Macdonald as leader gave a re- 
view of the countrv’s tuneful folk-songs. 
Some of these were sung with great 
spirit by the members. Mrs. J. E. Evans 
presented a paper on Sir Walter Scott 
and Mrs. J. E. Dexter played a dance 
from “Robin Hood.” 
co * *K 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Louise Mason, pian- 
ist, and Reginald W. Billon, baritone, 
appeared in recital under the auspices of 
the Wednesday Morning Musical Club on 
April 18. Miss Mason played artistic- 
ally Searlatti’s Sonata in A, and num- 
bers by Rameau, Chopin, Griffes and 
Carpenter, and Mr. Billin sang in 
finished style songs by Bizet, Strauss, 
Massenet, Hahn and other composers. 
Frederic A. Cowles gave excellent sup- 
port as accompanist. 

* aE *K 


NuTLey, N. J.—The second private 
concert of the glee club was given in Vin- 


with Caryl Bensel, soprano, as soloist, 
and John Doane at the piano. The work 
of this newly formed organization, under 
the leadership of Frank Kasschau, was 
given an enthusiastic reception by a ca- 
pacity audience. Miss Bensel sang twu 
groups of songs by Haydn, Purcell, 
Mozart, Gretchaninoff, Hageman and 
others admirably. 
* * * 


JAMESTOWN, N. D.—A recital by the 
advanced students of the Music Depart- 
ment was given in the Vorhees Chapel 
at Jamestown College. Pupils of C. G. 
Ringgenberg, director of the department, 
and Miss Muncy, instructor in singing, 
were heard. These included Ralf Travis, 
Glen Houghton, Florence Dittmer, Doris 
Woodward, Irene Overholser, Margaret 
Fairweather, Grace Peterson, Peter Vel- 
lenga, Isabel Hamilton, Christine Colvin, 
Rose Strutz, Harold Miller, Ruth Zim- 
merman and Marguerite Hood. 

* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Woman’s Music 
Club was held in Phillips Music Hall 
on April 12. The program was in 
charge of Lucie Beltzhoover-Dille. Those 
taking part were: Ann DeLynn, so- 
prano; Winifred Gross-Barnard, con- 
tralto; Mildred Price-Lazzell, soprano; 
Alberta Vail-Perry, contralto; Lucie 
Beltzhoover-Dille, mezzo-soprano; Wil- 
liam Reed, tenor; L. K. Bevington, bari- 
tone; Gertrude Green, Susan Maxwell 
Moore, Grace Martin-Snee, and Virginia 
Chrisman-McWhorter, pianists. 

* ok oS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Students in the 
music department of Franklin High 
School, under the direction of Robert 
Walsh, gave two performances of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Gondoliers.” The lead- 
ing réles were sung by Evangeline Las- 
selle, Lucille Pauling, W. Goleeke and 
Hugh Walton. Russell Ellis Beals in a 
piano recital at the Lincoln High School 
Auditorium, gave a program which in- 
cluded the first movement from Rubin- 
stein’s First Piano Concerto, with David 


Campbell at the second piano. Susie 
Fennell Pipes, violinist, and David 
Campbell and Dent Mowrey, pianists, 


presented pupils in studio recitals, re- 


cently. 


cent Church on the evening of April 24, 


SEDALIA, Mo.—A benefit recital wa 
given recently by the choir of Sacre 
Heart Church, as a result of which $35: 
was realized for the new organ fund. So 
loists were Marie McGurren, Hele: 
Archias and D. E. LeBlanc. Willian 
Katzer conducted the choral numbers. Ma 
bel DeWitt, pianist, and Mrs. E. F. Yan 
cey, vocal soloists, assisted recently o1 
the first formal program ever presente: 
by the Versailles Music Club. The con 
cert was given under the direction o: 
Mrs. Harry Bachtell. Mrs. John H 
Morriss, president of the newly organ 
ized music club, presided. 

* * * 


NEEDHAM, MAss.—The seventh pro 
gram of the Needham Music Club was 
devoted to numbers by Beethoven and 
Schubert, given by Mrs. Helen Courte- 
nay and Mrs. Clifford Leighton, so 
pranos; Mrs. Florence Ross and Adah 
G. Fuller, contraltos; Irene Forte, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Myra Pond Hemmenway 
pianist, and the Ruth Masters Trio 
Mrs. B. M. Bailey read a paper on each 
composer. Mrs. Dorothy Crossman and 
Mrs. Lillian Collins were the accompa- 
nists. Mrs. Harry L. Thompson, presi 
dent of the Needham Music Club, pre- 
sented at the Wisteria Chapter an inter- 
esting program in which Helen Isanee, 
contralto; Raloh Smalley, ’cellist; Elea 
nor Jackson, pianist, and Mrs. M. P 
Hemmenway, accompanist, took part. 


* * * 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—The Uni- 
versity of Virginia Glee Club, Arthur 
Fickenscher, conductor, gave its 
annual perfermance in Cabell Hall 
recently. The organization of forty 
men sang classic and modern 
songs excellently. An original song by 
John A. Morrow of the senior class was 
included in the program. Lyttleton 
Waddell sang “Danny Deever” with fine 
effect. The newly organized City Band 
has recently made two successful public 
appearances under the baton of Harry 
Lowe. . . The assisting artists at the 
bi-monthly ensemble concert were Mrs. 
Arthur Fickenscher, Mrs. J. Taylor 
Twyman, Arditha Fickenscher, William 
Stinespring and Piet Van de Kamp. 
Mrs. Twyman, contralto, sang an origi- 
nal composition by Arthur Fickenscher. 
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Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
‘Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 











CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANY 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 





Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio ch 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 
Coach for Concert 


F rances F awe and Operatic Artists 
Concert A nying 
4th Street 


Studio: 334 West 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 











Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elemen Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 

181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 


Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Waldemar Geltch 
PROFESSOR OF VIOLIN 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 








ita ra Company 
257 Wea rmern's Screst, Now New Yo Schuyler 5910 
Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
eaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
eee A en ie 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, i013, New York. Circle 1350 











The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles. Cal. 








Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. “Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 


Votee 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
CHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257° West 104th St.,. New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin 4271s Coleratura 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan se Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composEeR PIANIST 


Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Prosbteninc Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 
Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 
































Carmen Reuben 
Teacher of Singing. 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation— Theo 
007-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Si 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accom . "py 

115 East 34th 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Sin 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 4 13 
Res. "Phone Wadeworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 6675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development ef the 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St Col. 29835 


Mrs. Carl Venth 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Exponent of the principles of relaxation as forn 
ulated by the late Richard Epstein. 
Pupil of Epstein and Von Mickwitz. 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 9 West 47th St. New York 
Phone Bryant 6321 


Dorsey Whittington 
erican Pianist 
Studio: i‘ West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Grand Opera Baritone 
— Zan ape Spore, Rost 
enone of the Lamperti method. 
shah : 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street. NEW YORK 

Phone—Endicott 2779 


Josiah Zuro Director Zuro Grané 


4 Ce. 
Coaching and Teachin 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 east, Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 010/ 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
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. So : 
Hele: Program Made Up by Local 
le ’ 
oF Composers—Hear People’s 
ge Symphony 
Ol 
es By Charles A. Quitzow 
con SAN FRANCISCO, May 5.—A group of 
¥ H San Francisco composers, Domenico 
rgan Brescia, Mary Carr Moore, Antonio de 
Grassi, Uda Waldrop, Dorothy Craw- 
ford and Albert Elkus, provided the 
r music for a California composers’ pro- 
* gram which was warmly acclaimed by 
and the Pacific Musical Society at the Fair- 
urte- mont Hotel on April 26. Mr. Brescia 
be was represented by a violin and piano 
Adah gioup, “Ritornelli,” Tempo di Menuetto 
2 Gj and “Serenata Giojosa,” played by An- 
lway S tonio de Grassi, with Meritanna Towler 
Trio at the piano. Dorothy Crawford and 
each Uda Waldrop each contributed a group 
}) and of five songs, Anna Young interpreting 
mpa- Miss Crawford’s group and Margue- 
— rite Waldrop Uda Waldrop’s. Jascha 
yee Schwarzmann, ’cellist, and Mr. Elkus, 
nter- pianist, played the latter’s Concertino 
a Paraphrase of Lezione III of Attilio Ari- 
Klea osti, and the Berkeley String Quartet, 
I. F with Meritanna Towler, pianist, inter- 
t. preted Antonio de Grassi’s Menuetto 
ull’Antico. A trio for women’s voices by 
, Mary Carr Moore opened the program. 
Uni- Officers of the Pacific Musical Society 
rthur for 1923 will be Mrs. William H. Banks, 
a president; Mrs. Frederick G. Canney, 
_" » first vice-president; Roxana Wiehe, sec- 
forty ond vice-president; Mrs. Philip V. Hein, 
»dern treasurer; Ruth Hammerschlag, record- 
ig by ing secretary; Eva Deutch, correspond- 
was ing secretary, and Isabel Arndt, Esther 
leton Deininger, Mrs. L. A. Lazarus, Lulu 
1 fine Blumberg, Mrs. J. F. Gurley and Mrs. 
Band Peter J. Morck, directors. 
ublic Alexander Saslavsky gave an all- 
larry Russian program at the tenth educa- 
t the tional concert of the People’s Symphony 
Mrs. at Scottish Rite Auditorium on April 26. 
aylor Tchaikovskv’s Fifth Symphony, an In- 
Iliam termezzo by Ippolitiff-Ivanoff, three Rus- 
amp. sian folk-songs of Liadoff and a Cossack 
oT 1g 1- Dance by Sieroff comprised the orches- 
cher. tral portion of the program. Marion 
———— 'razer, pianist, was heard in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor. 
Eva Gauthier, soprano, and E. Rober! 
Schmitz, pianist, appeared at the Colum- 
— bia Theater on April 29 in a recital for 
RANO the benefit of American Field Service 
Fellowships for French Universities. 
» esis Mr. Schmitz displayed individuality of 
style in Schumann’s “Carnaval” and 
attractive numbers by Emerson Whit- 
horne, “Chimes of St. Patrick’s,” “Times 
Square” and “A Street in Chinatown.” 
eee Mme. Gauthier, using her fine voice with 
convincing skill, sang Ravel’s “Hebrew 
Kaddish,” an aria from Donizetti’s “‘Lu- 
k crezia Borgia” and a modern French 
group containing works of Debussy, 
Chabrier, Koechlin and Satie. Leroy 
York Shield plaved accompaniments of un- 
mh usual excellence. 
— Constance Reese, soprano, and Batti- 
Pernardi, tenor, were heard at the an- 
nual musicale of the Corona Club on 
April 26, under the direction of Mrs. 
Cecile von Seiberlich Bowley and Mrs. 
ment) 
, s TRIO @& 
me Carl Tollefsen, Violin 
2989 Augusta Tollefsen, Piano 
Paul Kefer, Violoncello 
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PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


AEOLIAN HALL > NEW YORK 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


A. B. Roehl. Mrs. George Bernhard pre- 
sided. 

Yoste Ikeda, Japanese violinist, was 
heard in concert at the Sorosis Club Hall 
on April 24. 

Stella R. Vought presented Lucile 
White, soprano; Elle R. Miller, con- 
tralto; Robert D. MacLure, baritone; 
Dorothy Dukes Dimm, ’cellist, and May- 
bel Shelburne West and Edna Linkowski 
pianists, in concert at the Fitzgerald 
Memorial Methodist Church on April 30. 





FIRST MUNICIPAL OPERA 
GIVEN IN DALLAS, TEX. 





“Tales of Hoffmann” Sung by Local Art- 
ists—Music Week Observed— 
Pen Women Meet 


DALLAS, TEX., May 5.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Municipal Music Commis- 
sion, Arthur L. Kramer, chairman, the 
first municipal opera was given in Dallas 
on April 28 in the Majestic Theater be- 
fore an audience that crowded the build- 
ing. The work presented was Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” in the Eng- 
lish version by Charles Henry Meltzer. 
The opera was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Paul van Katwijk and his 
wife, Viola Beck van Katwijk. The 
orchestra, under Mr. van Katwijk’s 
baton, included the regular Majestic 
Theater Orchestra, augmented by a 
number of professionals. 

An excellent cast included Earl X. 
Jackson, Samuel J. Edwards, Wolber F. 
Gay, George Ashley Brewster, Ruth 
Morrow, Earle D. Behrends, James T. 
Whittlesey, Harold Kellog, Hazel Sparks, 
Ruth Fabian and Maurice Peterman. 
The understudies were Mrs. Ropnert 
Parks Bennett and Mrs. H. Kyle. The 
dramatic coaching was done by Alexan- 
der Dean. There was also an excellent 
chorus of forty voices. 

Music Week began on April 29, with 
special musical services in all the 
churches and organ recitals in audi- 
toriums and theaters. The following 
day a champion band contest was held 
in the Coliseum and a pageant, “The 
Brotherhood of Man,” was given in the 
City Temple in the evening. 

The Dallas Pen Women held their 
third Original Day on April 30 in the 
Adolphus Hotel under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Augusta Anthony. The program 
was given by Mrs. Harold Hart Todd, 
Martha Lavinia Hunter, Mrs. J. O. Tea- 
garden, Grace Noel Crowell, Mrs. W. H. 
Wright, Mrs. M. C. Hull, Mrs. F. R. 
Malone, Mrs. Dorsey Douglas, Mrs. 
Earle D. Behrends, Josephine Obenchain, 
Mrs. Tom Barnes Sandifer, Mrs. J. A. 
Brady, Mrs. R. E. Kennedy, Jan Isabelle 
Fortune, Beatrice Jameson, Mrs. C. F. 
Harris and Mrs. J. A. O’Leary. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


May 5.—The Pan-American. Society, 
of which Mrs. J. C. Griswold is presi- 
dent, gave a recital before a large audi- 
ence, at the Gunter Hotel ballroom, on 


April 24, in which Oscar Nicastro, 
Uruguay, cellist, and his wife, 
Rita Di Simone, soprano, were 
presented. Mr. Nicastro played  ad- 
mirably, and Mme. Di Simone 


sang in rich voice with dramatic effect. 
Felix Ruano proved an exceptional ac- 


companist. ; Mrs. J. B. AI- 
bright was chairman of an _ entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the philanthropic 
fund of the Tuesday Musical Club, at 
the Main Avenue High School Audi- 
torium. Musical numbers’ were pre- 
sented by Mrs. L. L. Marks and Mrs. 
Fred Jones, sopranos, and William A. 
Turner, tenor. Meri Russell Hughes, 
dancer, also appeared. The accompanists 
were Walter Dunham, pianist; Willetta 
Clarke and Mrs. T. M. Wheat, violinists; 
and Mildred Duggan, organist. Others 
who participated were: Evelyn Duerler, 
Mary Elmendorff, Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
Mattie Herff Rees, Olga Seiser, Jane 
Seiser, Elizabeth Carnahan, Aubrey 
Douglas, Elizabeth McAllister, Mary 
Margaret Brown, Dorothy Richter, Mrs. 
James Chalkley, Idella Adelman, and 
Gifford Crowell. Bertha Ber- 
liner was honor guest of the Tuesday 
Musical Round Table luncheon on April 
24, when she spoke of her study and 
operatic début in Italy. Mrs. James 
Chalkley was chairman of the luncheon 
which closed the season’s series. The 
musical program was given by a trio 
composed of Mrs. Jefferson Peeler, vio- 
linist; Bessie Guinn, ’cellist; Mrs. Jack 
Lockwood, pianist; and a student trio 
comprising Ruth Johnson, violinist; 
Evelyn Duerler, ’cellist, and Maurine 
Johnson, pianist. Mrs. George Gwinn, 
soprano, was heard, with Ethel Crider, 
as accompanist. Talks were given by 
Mrs. S. J. Chandler and Mrs. J. S. Monk- 
house. The lecture series of the club 
closed with a lecture on “Oratorio” by 
Walter Dunham, given at the First 
Baptist Church. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 5.—The music committee of 
Temple Ahavath Chesed sponsored an 
“Evening of Grand Opera,” which was 
attended by a large audience, on Apri: 
30. Excerpts from modern operas, in- 
cluding arias, duets, trios, and quartets, 
were sung by Mrs. Nelson Brett, so- 
prano; Grace Hilditch Watson, mezzo- 
soprano; Marion Bowles, tenor; and 
Joseph Schreiber, bass, with Nelson 
Brett, organist, as accompanist. En- 
couraged by®the success of the event, 
the committee pronoses to give other 
musical programs of a high standard. 
WILLIAM MEYER. 





NORFOLK, VA. 


May 5.—Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, vio- 
linist, gave one of the most enjoyable 
recitals of the season on April 30, ap- 
pearing before a large audience that 
applauded her numbers and insisted on 
hearing many extras. The local man- 
agement was unable to obtain a return 
date for this season because of the fact 
that her only open date in June was 
taken by Captain Dutton of Fort Mon- 
roe, where she appeared on the previous 
evening. 





Charlottesville High School Forms 
Choral Club 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 5.—A cho- 
ral club of twenty-five members has been 
formed among students of the Char- 
lottesville High School. The first public 
appearance was made recently under the 
leadership of Mrs. R. T. Van der Voort. 
Nan Wood was the accompanist. Dean 
Quarles played a violin solo and Helen 
Verlander a piano solo. 

FRANCES D. MEADE. 








NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


and 


REED MILLER 


Announce the Third Season of Their Summer School, July and August 


BOLTON LANDING 


on 
: LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Miss Helen Huit, Accompanist 


For information address studio, 116 West 74th St., New York City 





HENKEL FORCES END YEAR 


Nashville Symphony and Ward-Belmont 
Orchestra in Recent Programs 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 5.—The third 
season of the Nashville Symphony was 
concluded on the afternoon of April 15 
with an all-American program. John 
Powell, pianist, was a brilliant soloist in 
MacDowell’s Second Concerto and the 
orchestra, in its share of the work, 
played under F. Arthur Henkel’s baton 
most creditably. Mr. Powell gave a 
group of his own compositions, “Elégie 
Negre,” “Poéme Erotique” and “The 
Banjo Picker,” and in response to much 
applause played Guion’s arrangement of 
‘furkey in the Straw.” This last num- 
ber so appealed to the audience that it 
had to be repeated. 

The Ward-Belmont Orchestra gave its 
annual concert in the school auditorium 
on May 2. Kenneth Rose, head of the 
violin department, is the conductor, and 
has done excellent work in training the 


orchestra, which gave an_ interesting 
program. Drigo’s “Valse Bluette” had 
ic be repeated as an encore. Sarah 


Shepherd, pupil of Mr. Rose, was the 
soloist and played the last movement of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto brilliantly. 
Mrs. Hazel Coate Rose was an artistic 
accompanist. 

Phillip Gordon appeared in an admir- 
able program on April 19, demonstrat- 
ing the Ampico in the recital hall of the 


Claude P. Street Piano Company. His 
technique was effective, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” Chopin’s 


Polonaise, Opus 53, and as one of. his 
encores, Weber’s “Perpetual Motion,” 
were artistically played. Aleda Wag- 
goner of Nashville, soprano, sang in a 
voice of beautiful quality a group of 
songs to accompaniments on the Ampico. 


Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 

May 5.—The second annual music 
memory contest, conducted by the Civic 
League and MacDowell Music Club, was 
held in Woodland Auditorium on April 
25. More than 600 school children entered 
the contest. Twelve of the twenty-four 
numbers were performed by the Lam- 
pert Quartet. There were 142 perfect 
papers. An elimination contest was held 
at the Junior High School the following 
day. The prizes awarded were: Group 
under twelve years, divided between 
Mary Adair of Ashland School and F. M. 
Rocock of Maxwell School; between 
twelve and fifteen years, Richard Brown 
of Ashland School, Mary Elizabeth 
Miller of Junior High School and Mar- 
garet Gooch of Senior High School; from 
fifteen to eighteen years, Joan Stauffeer 
of Senior High School and Anette Mit- 
chel of Junior High School; eighteen 
years and over, Elizabeth Holman of 
Hamilton College. The silver cup for 
the group prize went to Hamilton Col- 
lege. MARY CAMPBELL Scort. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


Prima Donna 
Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


FLORENCE MACBETH JEANNE GORDON 


Prima Donna Prima Donna 
Coloratura Soprano Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. Metropolitan Opera Co. 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 


Principal Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Deople And Events in ck 


Fourth Annual Music Week Enlists— 
Artists in Variety of Fine Programs 
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EW YORK’S fourth annual Music 

Week came to a successful close on 
May 5, with a record of more than 100 
special programs given before interested 
and enthusiastic audiences. The events 
included a series of orchestral contests 
in the public schools, culminating in the 
award of prizes to the best five organiza- 
tions; week-day organ and choral pro- 
grams in many churches and synagogues 
of the five boroughs; recitals and lec- 
tures in colleges, music schools and set- 
tlements and under the auspices of pri- 
vate teachers, and numerous concerts by 
musical and other clubs. Outstanding 
events were included in the Bronx and 
Harlem Music Week Festival celebra- 
tions and in the Inter-racial Festival of 
Folk-Songs and Dances, held in Aeolian 
Hall. Well-known concert artists liber- 
ally gave tkeir services in making the 
week a success. 

Among those who participated in the 
Bronx Music Week Festival program, 
held in the Kingsbridge Armory on May 
5, were Carmela Ponselle and Ellen 
Dalossy, sopranos; Claudine Leeve and 
Flora Cingolani, mezzos; Dimitry Dob- 
kin and Charles Bender, tenors; Léon 
Rothier, Millo Picco and Paolo Ananian, 
basses, and members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra under the leadership of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. Concert versions 
of “Cavalleria” and scenes from “Aida” 
ond “Mefistofele’” were given. Maurice 
I'rank was the managing director of the 
event, which was given for the benefit of 
the Bronx County S. P. C. C. 


Orchestral Prizes Awarded 


The closing feature of the week was 
the announcement of the prizes for pub- 
lic school orchestras, presented by Otto 
H. Kahn, honorary president of the city’s 
Music Week Association, at a session in 
the Capitol Theater on Saturday morn- 
ing. The audience included several thou- 
sand school children, who listened to 
brief addresses on music made by Mr. 
Kahn and Dr. William Ettinger, Super- 
intendent of Schools. Others present 
were Isabel Lowden, director of the 
Music Week Association; George W. 
Ryan, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Eugene A. Noble, executive 
secretary of the Juilliard Foundation, 
und Dr. George H. Gartlan, director ot 
music in the New York schools. 

The cash prizes, which will be devoted 
to the purchase of new instruments for 
the orchestras, were awarded as follows: 

First Prizes—Class A, Boys’ High 
School, Stuyvesant High School; Class B, 
mixed high schools, Evander Childs 
High School; Class C, Girls’ High 
School, Washington Irving High School; 
junior high schools, Public School 61, the 
Bronx; elementary high school, Public 
School 40, the Bronx. 

Second--Prizes—Class A, Boys’ high 
schools, De Witt Clinton High School; 
mixed hirh schools, Newtown High 
School, Queens; Class C, Girls’ high 
schools, Bay Ridge High School; junior 
high schools, Public School 61, Manhat- 
tan; elementary schools, Publie School 
193, Queens. 


Music of Many Races Heard 


More than a dozen nations were rep- 
resented in concerts given under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-racial Committee, of 
which Felix M. Warburg was honorary 
chairman, in Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
and Saturday evenings. Before audi- 
ences including the consuls-general of 
the various countries represented, pro- 
grams were given by the following art- 
ists and organizations: Lithuanian Na- 
tional Chorus; France, Jeanne Pellini 
and Jacqueline De Moor; British Isles, 
Randall Hargreaves and Clare Melville; 
Sweden, Greta Torpadie, with Valborg 
Teeling at the piano; the United Polish 
Choral Societies; Spain, Rosalia Chalia, 
vocalist, and Maria Carrascal, danseuse, 
and mixed ensembles from Jugoslavia, 
Croatia and Serbia. The second program 
was given by the Russian National 
Choir of Brooklyn; the Jewish group, 
with Mme. Shomer Rothenberg as solo- 
ist: Hungary, Maria Sampson, Ilonka 
Scheer and Samuel Furedy; the Finnish 
Mixed Chorus; Czechoslovakia, Therese 
Prochazka; the Latvian group; Italy, 


Adelaide Vilma and Pietro Soldane, and 
the Liederkranz Male Chorus. 

A program of country and morris 
dances was given under the auspices of 
the New York branch of the English 
Folk Dance Society at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of May 4. Kenneth K. 
Wheeler, tenor, assisted by Alice K. 
Haigh, pianist, and Miriam Halbfinger, 
violinist, gave musical numbers. 

In addition to an “American Com- 
posers’ Concert,” given at Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday noon by Augusta Cottlow, 
pianist; Edwin Grasse, violinist and 
organist, and other artists, the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs gave a 
number of musicales at the homes of 
members. 


Programs for the Shut-in 


An outstanding feature of the week 
was a series of special programs, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. William 
Cowen, given by several hundred volun- 
teer musicians at various institutions 
of the city. Hospitals, prisons and pro- 
tective organizations were visited. 

A series of recitals under the auspices 
of the Aeolian Company included a con- 
cert under the direction of Frank La- 
Forge and Ernesto Bertimen on Friday 
afternoon and an American song pro- 
gram under the direction of Joseph 
Regneas on Wednesday, at which num- 
bers by Francis Moore, W. H. Humiston, 
Harold V. Milligan, Gena Branscombe 
and Mr. LaForge were sung by Alice 
Godillot, mezzo-soprano. 





Land and Noble Give Program 


Harold Land, baritone, and T. Tertius 
Noble, organist, gave “an hour of music” 
in St. Thomas’s Church, as 4 part of the 
Music Week celebration, on the evening 
of April 29. Dr. Noble was heard in 
several numbers, including Stanley’s In- 
troduction and Allegro, Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor, an arrange- 
ment of Wagner’s “Prize Song,” and the 
Prelude from Elgar’s “Dream of Geron- 
tius.” Mr. Land sang with his usuai 
artistry arias from Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Verdi’s Requiem, and Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion.” and songs by Bennett, Noble and 
Lemare. 





State Federation Gives “Pre-Biennial 
Tea” at Pennsylvania Hotel 


The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, Ine., gave a “Pre-Biennial Tea” 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on the after- 
noon of May 4. The affair, which was 
given for the purpose of stimulating in- 
terest in the forthcoming convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in Asheville on June 9, was largely at- 
tended by those interested in the activi- 
ties of the organization, including a 





number of presidents of clubs from var1- 
ous parts of the state. Among those 
present were Mrs. Herbert C. Keith, 
president of the Brooklyn Thursday 
Musical Circle; Mrs. Olga Fisher of the 
Corona Music Clubs; Mrs. R. E. Schaller 
of Flushing, L. I.; Mrs. S. J. Latta of 
Memphis; Mrs. William McPhelemy of 
Danbury, Conn.; Mrs. Grace Nott of 
Rosedale, L. I.; Mrs. Worcester R. War- 
ner of Tarrytown; Mrs. Frederick A. 
Springer and Carolyn V. Springer of 
Cos Cob, Conn.; Alice M. Wilson of 
Schenectady; Mrs. Emma L. Wiles of 
Stony Point, N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Low- 
enberg of Chicago; Meta Schumann, 
Ella Good, Carolyn and Helen Beebe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paulo Gruppe, Martha D. 
Willis, Charlotte Lund, Edna Marione, 
Edna P. Van Voorhis, Harry Barnhart, 
Howard Barlow, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, 
Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Haywood and many others well known in 
New York musical and club circles. Miss 
Van Voorhis, State Chairman of Pub- 
licity, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 





Mannes String Choir Heard 


The String Choir of the David Mannes 
Music School, with violin, ’cello and 
piano soloists, gave a program at the 
school Thursday night, April 26. Con- 
ducted by Mr. Mannes, the body of string 
players gave Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
Minor for Two Violins, Viola, Violon- 
cello and Orchestra; three movements 
from Grieg’s Holberg Suite, and accom- 
panied two of its members in the Bach 
Double Concerto in D Minor. The piane 
solos heard included Chopin’s Nocturne 
in F Sharp, the Chopin-Liszt “Chant 


Polonaise,” Chabrier’s “Bourree Fan- 

tastique,” Debussy’s “Reflets dans 

Eau,” Howard Brockway’s “Humor- 
’ 7 


esque,” Brahms’ Intermezzo in E Flat 


Minor and Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau.” Boell- 
mann’s Symphonie Variations for ’Cello 
and the first movement from Wieniaw- 
ski’s Violin Concerto in D Minor were 
also given. 





Mme. Thiers Presents Opera Students 


Pupils of Louise Gerard Thiers, teacher 
of singing, gave an evening of operatic 
numbers in her Carnegie Hall studio on 
April 28. Those who participated were 
Florence L. Bennett, Jessie M. Fox, 
Florence Gilmour, Bella Gerard, Ethel C. 
Holmes, Katharine Lawrence, Gladys 
Stone Mathieu, Elsa Miller, Frederick 
M. Becket, Robert M. Gilmour, John A. 
de Hoog, Jr., C. Ver Valen House and J. 
Saxton Smith. Julia Fox and Madeleine 
Vose were at the piano. 





Sinsheimer Pupil Heard in Concert 


Abraham Goldberg, violin pupil of 
Bernard Sinsheimer, was heard in the 
Carnegie Hall Concert given by the St. 
Andrew’s One Cent Coffee Stands So- 
ciety on April 21. Mr. Goldberg won 
applause for his playing of numbers by 
Juan, Granados-Kreisler and Wieni- 
awski. 
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Allen McQuhae, tenor, will sing the 
tenor part in a performance of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
at the music festival in Hiram, Ohio, on 
May 12. 

* * * 

The Ernest Gamble Concert Party is 
scheduled to close its season With a con- 
cert in Virginia on May 12, following a 
coast to coast tour. The company will 
make seventy concert appearances in 
the Maritime Provinces and in New 
England in the course of the summer. 

* * * 


Conrad Forsberg, pianist, has returned 
to New York from a successful tour of 
England, where he made ten appear- 
ances in as many cities. He is scheduled 
to appear in a concert in Brooklyn with 
Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Eliza- 
beth Edwards, on May 12. 


* * * 


Martin Richardson, tenor, has been 
engaged to sing the solo parts in 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, at the spring festival ‘in 
Roanoke, Va., on May 11. On May 12 
Mr. Richardson wil! begin his summer 


engagement at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
returning to New York about Nov. 1. 
oS ~S «6 


Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, will be 
the soloist in Mark Andrews’ cantata, 
“The Highwayman,” to be given by the 
Montclair Glee Club of Montclair, N. J., 
on May 24. She will also be heard in 
a group of songs. On May 28 she will 
be soloist with the Community Oratorio 
Society of Mount Holyoke, Mass., W. P. 
Bigelow, conductor, in a _ performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 

* ~ + 

Norman. Joliff, baritone, has been en- 
gaged for a recital before the Women’s 
Club of East Orange, N. J., on May 16. 
On May 28 he will sing in a performance 
of the “Elijah” by the Oratorio Society 
of Holyoke, Mass., and will appear on 
the following night with the Rubinstein 
Club in Buffalo. On May 31, he will 
sing with the Choral Society in Norwalk, 
Conn., in Taylor’s “Highwayman,” and 
on June 16, he will sing the bass solos 
in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with the 
New York Oratorio Society and the 
Goldman Band in Central Park. 


WITHERSPOON PUPILS HEARD 





Instructor Presents Singers ix 
Final Studio Musicale 


The last musicale of the season 
the Herbert Witherspoon studios in Wes: 
Eighty-sixth Street was given on the 
evening of May 2. A program, in which 
Mr. Witherspoon was heard in a duct 
with Anna Graham Harris, was given 


by a number of advanced students, many 
of whom are appearing professional|y 
on the concert stage. Walter Leary dis. 
closed a baritone voice of good quality 
and admirable diction in Handel's 
“Where’er You Walk,” Rachmaninoff’: 
“Silence of the Night,” and “Roadways” 
by Densmore; Rose Dirmann, soprano, 
sand in a snirited manner the “Jewe| 
Song” from “Faust,” and numbers by 
Fourdrain and Rummell, and_ Ros 
Hamilton, contralto, was heard in_ the 
familiar aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” ; 
Others who took part were Adelaid 
Spies, in numbers by Spross and Scott; 
Knight MacGregor, baritone, who sang 
with dramatic effect Mendelssohn’s “I’m 
a Roamer,” “Over the Steppe” by 
Gretchaninoff; and “A _ Picture” by 
Curran; Raymond Frank in Campbell- 
Tipton’s “Crying of Water,” and Chaid- 
wick’s “Before the Dawn”; Miss Harris, 
contralto, in “Soupir” by Bemberg; 
“Nebbie” by Respighi, and an aria from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis,” and Manton 
Marble, who gave an artistic presen- 
tation of a Donizetti aria and Bantock’s 
“Feast of the Lanterns.” The program 
was heard bv a large audience that in- 
cluded 125 pupils from the studios. 


Vocal 


Music at Rialto and Rivoli 


“Home, Sweet Home!” played an im- 
portant part in the programs at the 
Rivoli and Rialto Theaters during the 
week. At the former, Josiah Zuro, 
acting managing director, arranged a 
series of settings for the first act ot 
the opera in which the famous song was 
first heard. Beatrice Wightwick, con- 
tralto, sang the part originally sung by 
Anna Maria Tree in the Covent Garden 
production. Other features were the 
orchestral number, J. H. Foulds’ “Kelt 
Suite,” and a divertissement by Lillian 
Powell. At the Rialto, pictures of the 
Payne homestead preceded the singing 
of “Home, Sweet Home!” by Barbara 
Rowi, soprano. The orchestra, under 
the alternate leadership of Joseph Lit- 
tau and Ludwig Laurier, played a col- 
lection of “Old Tunes,” and C. Sharpe- 
Minor, organist, was heard in a novelty 
number. 





Jacobs Leads Orchestra at Century 


Max Jacobs led sixty members of the 
New York Philharmonic in a _ special! 
concert at the Century Theater on the 
afternoon of May 1, offering a program 
that included the Overture to “William 
Tell,” Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” Ippolitoft- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches,” “Fin- 
iandia” by Sibelius and Tchaikovsky's 
March Slav. Mr. Jacobs showed famili- 
arity with the scores and again demon- 
strated his ability as a conductor. The 
soloists were Helen Lubarsca, soprano, 
who disclosed a voice of opulence anc 
beauty in arias from “Aida” and ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and Giuseppe de Luca, 
Metropolitan baritone, who sang arlas 
by Verdi and Rossini with his usual! 
beauty of tone and style. 





Emmeline Maxwell Heard in Songs 


Emmeline Maxwell, soprano, appeared 
in a program of songs and arias in the 
rooms of the Granberry School in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of May 2. Be- 
ginning her program with the familiar 
aria from “Butterfly,” followed by the 
“Care Selve” of Handel, Miss Maxwe!! 
showed herself to be a _well-schooled 
singer of serious purpose. In addition to 
numbers by Vidal, Hahn, Grieg, Dvorak 
Schubert, Lehmann and others, Mis 
Maxwell sang a group of cleverly written 
parodies on familiar nursery rhymes by 
Herbert Hughes, winning the applause 
of an appreciative audience. She was 
ably supported at the piano by Florenc¢ 
Hays Barbour. 





Westchester Society in Final Concert 


The Westchester Musical Art Societ) 
gave the fifth and last concert of 1! 
regular series in Mount Vernon on the 
evening of April 28. The program w2s 
given by a string orchestra under t! 
leadership of Bernard Sinsheimer, w!' 
the assistance of Hilda Goodwin, s- 
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prano, and included numbers by Grieg 
Handel, Delibes, Grainger and Tchaikov- 
sky, and songs by Rachmaninoff, Polak, 
Kramer, Strauss, Josten and Delibes. 
The success of the society during the 
first year of its existence has been so 
great that it is planning increased ac- 
tivity for next season. A number of 
yerformances in other cities are sched- 
uled for the next few weeks. 





Ziegler Institute Begins Friday Evening 
Recitals 


The first of a series of seven Friday 
»vening faculty and student musicales at 
the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
was given on May 4. The faculty was 
represented by Ruth Mary Keyes, 
teacher of stage art, who danced a waltz 
by Brahms, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” and 
Grieg’s “Butterfly.” The singers were 
Bessie Sampson, Mrs. Tyler and Julia 
Edick, a graduate of Mme. Ziegler’s Spe- 
cial Course of the Caruso Breath Con- 
trol. The program included composi- 


tions by Brahms, Coenen, Lehmann, 
Grieg, MacDowell, La Forge, Kramer, 
Schubert, Weckerlin and Woodman. 


Mme. Zieoler will open her master course 
in Woodstock on July 10 in a special 
studio that is now being erected. 





To Hold Contest on “Ten Best Numbers 
of Home Music” 


Music will have a prominent place in 
the second annual Better Home move- 


ment, to be held early in June. As part 
of the movement a nation-wide contest 
will be staged for the choosing by popu- 
lar vote of the “Ten Best Numbers of 
Home Music.” Instrument manufactur- 
ers and sheet music publishers will do- 
nate prizes, which will be awarded to 
‘hose whose lists include most of the ten 
selections receiving the greatest number 
of votes. More than 2000 communities 
taking part in Better Home Week, June 
1-10, are expected to participate in the 
contest, and a Home Music Contest Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at 223 Spring 
Street, New York, has been formed to 
take charge of the event. 





Miss Chittenden Presents Pupil 


Kate Chittenden of the piano faculty 
of the American Institute of Applied 
Music presented Margaret Spotz in re- 
cital in the Auditorium of the school on 
the evening of April 23. Miss Spotz dis- 
closed a good technique and sound prin- 
ciples of interpretation in numbers by 
Debussy, Dvorak, Parsons, Beethoven, 
MacDowell, Chopin, Brahms, Moszkow- 
ski, Paderewski and others. Hugo Kort- 
schak, violinist, and Francis Moore, pian- 
ist, gave a sonata recital at the school on 
the afternoon of April 27. They played 
the Beethoven Sonata Op. 23; Brahms’ 
Sonata Op. 100, and Albert Stoessel’s 
Sonata in G with their accustomed 


artistry. 





Granberry School Presents Pupils 


The Granberry Piano School, George 
Folsom Granberry, director, presented a 
number of students in one of the final 
recital series at its quarters in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of April 27. Works 
y Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Grieg, Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Granberry 
and others were played by John Bahr, 
Edwin P. Brereton, Edwin Hatfield, 
Gerard Hughes, Wesley Mainwaring, 
Alfred Stevens, Robert Coates, Arthur 
Schmoyer, Alexander Mcllvaine, Fra- 
zier Roberts, Max Finn, Herbert Mor- 
genthaler, Robert Duffy, John McCauley, 
Richard Weaver, Edward O. Malley, Ed- 
rare Klussmann and Kenneth Mac- 
ntyre. 





Florence Otis Pupils Engaged 


Doris Schroder, contralto, a pupil of 
Florence Otis, has been engaged for the 
solo quartet of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Brooklyn for the ensuing 
year. Another pupil, Loretta Macy, so- 
prano, is singing the leading part in a 
Vaudeville act playing on the Keith 
Cireuit. 

Cosmopolitan Club Gives Concert 

The Cosmopolitan Choral Club, Harry 
“Gilbert, conductor, gave its second con- 
ert at Delmonico’s on the evening of 
\pril 27. Mr. Gilbert obtained some fine 





‘fects in shading and nuance in a pro- 


gram that included works of Mendels- 
sohn, Farrari, Schubert, MacDowell, 
Reddick, Parker and others. The solo- 
ists were Helen Leveson, mezzo-soprano, 
and Knight MacGregor, baritone, each 
of whom was warmly received in solo 
numbers. The club, which has made 
rapid strides under the baton of Mr. Gil- 
bert during its first season, is planning 
increased activity for next year. 





Sol Alberti Pupils Are Heard 


Students of Sol Alberti appeared in 
recital at his studio on April 25, among 


them several professional singers who 
have been coaching with Mr. Alberti. 
Grace Wagner and Fleeda Newton sang 
effectively the duet from “Butterfly,” 
and Ethel Fuson was heard in an aria 
from “Samson et Dalila.” Margaret 
Mackay sang an aria from “Werther”; 
Thomas Fuson, tenor, gave an aria from 
“Don Giovanni” and “The Hour” by 
Alberti, and Ellen Scherff sang an aria 
from Gounod’s “Mireille.” Edith Bro- 
kamp, Arthur Burt and Mary Ludington 
were heard in piano numbers, and Grace 
Herrington and Firth Lee furnished 
groups of songs. 





Ballad Writers Plan Production 


A theatrical production is_ being 
planned by the “Song Writers,” an or- 
ganization including in its membership 
many of the more prominent composers 
of ballads and musical entertainments, 
and will be given at the Century Theater 
on May 27. The program will include 
a number in which, it is announced, 200 
composers will appear in person. De- 
monstrations will be given of the manu- 
facture of phonograph and reproducing 
piano rolls. The officers of the organ- 
ization include Victor Herbert, honorary 
president; George M. Cohan, honorary 
first vice-president, and Albert Von Til- 
zer, president. 


Artist Sings at Pangrac Musicale 


Gustave Rothe, tenor, was heard in a 
recital at the Pangrac studios on Madi- 
son Avenue on the afternoon of April 29. 
He elicited warm praise for his singing 
of Schubert’s “Morgengruss,” MacDow- 


ell’s “The Sea,” Brahms’ “Minnelied,” 
Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux  bleus,” 
Bizet’s ‘Vieille chanson,” songs by 


Strauss, Schumann, Mascagni and arias 
by Handel, Smetana and Mozart. Mr. 
Rothe was accompanied at the piano by 
Mme. Anna Fuga-Pangrac, accompanist 
and coach, who shared with him the ap- 
plause of the audience, which included 
many persons prominent in the musical 
world. 





Samoiloff Pupils Sing in Aeolian Hall 


Three pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
teacher of singing, have been heard in 
important concerts recently. Consuelo 
Escobar, coloratura soprano, and Con- 
stantin Buketoff, baritone, gave a joint 
recital in Aeolian Hall, winning the com- 


mendation of both press and_ public. 
Helen Lubarseca, soprano, sang arias 
from “Aida” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 


cana” in a concert given by an orchestra 
under Max Jacobs, and Giuseppe de Luca, 
Metropolitan baritone, at the Century 
Theater on the afternoon of May 1. Fif- 
teen pupils from the Samoiloff studios 
took part in the special programs ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Sada Cowen for Music 
Week. 


“Rigoletto” Presented at Capitol 


“Rigoletto”’ was chosen for the series 
of operatic “Impressions” at the Capitol 
Theater this week. Editha Fleischer, 
who was first heard in this country as 
a member of the Wagner Opera Com- 
pany, sang the role of Gilda, with Fred- 
erick Jagel and Max Brefel alternating 
in the roéle of the Duke. The parts of 
Rigoletto and Maddalena were sung by 
Desiree La Salle and Feline Falco re- 
spectively. The “Dance of the Hours” 
from “Giaconda” was chosen for the 
ballet, danced by Mlle. Gambarelli, Alex- 
ander Oumansky, Doris Niles and Lily 
Lubell and the ballet corps. 


Horace Britt to Head ’Cello Section of 
State Symphony 


Horace Britt, Belgian ’cellist, has been 
chosen for the first ’cello position with 
the State Symphony of New York for 
next season, and will also be heard as 
soloist. Others who are announced to 
appear with the new orchestra are Ignaz 
Friedman, pianist; Marie Jeritza, so- 
prano, and John McCormack, tenor. 
Josef Stransky will lead the Symphony 
in a series of fourteen concerts, in addi- 
tion to his scheduled appearances with 
the Wagner Opera Company. 


PRESENT OPERA SCENES 


Saenger Pupils Appear in Popular Works 
at Wurlitzer’s 

Pupils in the Oscar Saenger opera 
class presented scenes from _ several) 
operas at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on 
May 2. Ella Mylius and Paul T. Flood 
appeared in a scene from “Pagliacci”; 
Mary Louise Wagner and Florence Mun- 
zer enacted a scene between Elsa and 
Ortrud; Santuzza and Alfio from ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” were enacted by Phra- 
die Wells and Mr. Flood; the Church 
Scene from “Faust” was sung by Miss 
Mylius and George Walker, and Mr. 
Walker sar~ an aria from “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” The program 
elicited warm praise from a large audi- 
ence, the work of Miss Wagner and Miss 
Munzer being especially noteworthy. 

Several pupils were heard also in the 
last musicale-tea of the season at the 
Saenger studios on the afternoon of May 
3. Those taking part were Miss Wag- 
ner, Louise Rhondda, sopranos; Richard 
Hale, baritone, and George Walker, bass. 
Emily Miller and John Daley were the 
uccompanists and Elsa Warde and Doro- 
thy Branthoover were the hostesses a: 
the tea table. 





Soder-Hueck Artists in Recital 


Kllie Marion Ebeling, soprano, and 
Joseph Hempleman, tenor, recently ap- 
peared in joint recital at’ Hunt’s Point 
Palace, assisted by Oscar Ziegler, pian- 
ist. Miss Ebeling sang “Liebesfeuer” 
by Weingartner and Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” and joined with 
Mr. Hampleman in duets from “Trova- 
tore” and “Cavalleria,” winning much 
applause. Mr. Hempleman, who has 
been studying with Mme. Soder-Hueck 
during the past season, gave the “Prize- 
Song” from “Meistersinger” and a group 
by Schumann and Schubert. Mr. Zieg- 
ler played a group that included Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody. Mr. Oslander was 
at the piano for the singers. 

Girls’ Clubs Sponsor Program 

The fourth concert of the music de- 
partment of the New York League of 
Girls’ Clubs was given in De Witt Clin- 
ton Hall on the evening of April 27. The 
program included a chorus from Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” and choral numbers by 
Handel, Reinecke, Pinsuti and others, 
sung by club members of the New York 
and New Jersey leagues. The assisting 
artists were Rafael Navas, pianist, who 
played the “Holdberg” Suite of Grieg 
and a Chopin number, and Suzanne 
White, soprano, who sang arias’. by 
Mozart and Charpentier and songs by 
Handel, Hadley and others. 


Cornell Pupil Sings in Holyoke, Mass. 

Rose Des Rosiers, soprano, a pupil of 
A. Y. Cornell, was received with 
cordiality in the City Auditorium of her 
home city, Holyoke, Mass., in a program 
of songs and arias recently. She was 
successful in such numbers as the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” and “Ritorna Vin- 
citor,” from “Aida,” in which her dra- 
matic fervor and vocal style found op- 
portunity for expression. Miss Des 
Rosiers was immediately engaged to sing 
at the inauguration of the new organ 
at Our Lady of Sorrows Church ot 
Holyoke on April 29. 

Dicie Howell to Sing in Central Park 

Dicie Howell, soprano, made her first 
appearance since her recent illness in 
Cleveland on May 3, and was scheduled 
to sing i Newark on May 9 and in New 
Brunswick, N. J., on May 11. On May 
20 she will sing in Greenwich, Conn., and 
on May 24 will make two appearances at 
the Petersburg, Pa., Festival. In the 
course of the summer she will make sev- 
eral appearances with the Goldman Band 
in New York and will also be one of the 
teachers in the Civic Summer School of 
Music in Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Speke-Seeley Pupils Heard 

Lillian Morlang, soprano, and Eliza- 
heth H. Wright, contralto, students of 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley, appeared in re- 
cital on May 2 with Mrs. Speke-Seeley 
as accompanist. Miss Morlang sang 
numbers by Grieg, Horsman, Dvorak 
and Ronald, and Mrs. Wright sang a 
group by Burleigh, Brewer and Mac- 
Dermid. The St. Cecilia Choral Club, 
under the direction of Mrs.-Speke-Seeley, 
gave a performance of “Trial by Jury” 
at the Church of St. John the Evangelist 
on April 28. 





Di Janni Institute Gives Concert 
Pupils of the Di Institute of 
Music, Giuseppe Di director, 


Janni 
Janni, 


gave a concert in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of May 6, 
presenting a program of numbers for 
piano and violin. Those heard were A. 
Cassetta, W. Fabbri, H. Silverstein, H. 
Wildman, G. Roemer, B. Gollub, John J. 
Di Janni, N. Pesce, H. Furia, A. Car- 
rano, G. Prince, Raphaeline Di Janni, 
W. Riccio, A. Luciano, A. Nicolini, and 
a group of students who were heard in 
the Overture to “Lohengrin.” 





Arthur Depew Chosen for Church Post 


Arthur Depew, organist, has been 
appointed director of music at the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas, and 
began his duties last week. Mr. Depew, 
who is a nephew of Chauncey Depew, is 
a native of Clinton, Ont., and is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Toronto, 
and also studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He has been heard in New York 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium and also 
at the Capitol Theater. 





Florence Kleppe Heard in Recitals 


Florence Kleppe, contralto, a pupil of 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, appeared in re- 
cital at the Benjamin School for Girls on 
April 13, with Mrs. Irvine at the piano. 
Miss Kleppe sang effectively songs by 
La Forge, Stickles, Strauss, Schumann, 
two numbers by A. Walter Kramer and 
“Snow on the Hill” by Mabel Wood Hill. 
Miss Kleppe was soloist at a musicale 
given in Mrs. Irvine’s studio on May 1 
before a large audience. 

Zerffi Pupils in Recital 

Gratifying results were observed in a 
recital of voice pupils of William A. C. 
Zerffi on April 27. Mr. Leonard gave 
numbers by Ward Stephens, Bennett and 
Margetson; Miss Lawson sang “Dawn- 
ing” by Cadman and works by Lieurance 
ahd Lohr; Miss Mendelssohn was heard 
in songs by Rogers, Del Riego and Tchai- 
kovsky, and Mr. Merkyl sang composi- 
tions by Chadwick, Huhn and Kramer. 


PASSED AWAY 


Fanny Boyden Innes 


DENVER, COLO., May 5.—Fanny Boyden 
Innes, wife of Frederick Neil Innes, for 
many years conductor of Innes’ Band, 
which toured this country and Europe 
and played at various expositions, died 
at her home here on April 25. Mrs. 
Innes, who was a native of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, came to Denver for her health in 
1914, and had been an invalid for the 
past two years. She received her musi- 
cal education in Cincinnati and in New 
York, and married Mr. Innes in 1903. 
For some years previous to her illness, 
Mrs. Innes was frequently a soloist with 
her husband’s band. 














J. C. WILCOX. 


Mme. Victorien Sardou 


PARIS, April 27.—Mme. Victorien 
Sardou, widow of the eminent French 
dramatist whose plays, “La Tosca,” “Fe- 
dora,” “Gismonda” and “Patrie!” fur- 
nished the texts for operas, died here 
last week. Mme. Sardou was the daugh- 
ter of Eudore Soulié, one of the most 
learned of the curators of the Versailles 
Museum. She was married to the play- 
wright in the chapel of the palace at 
Versailles in 1872. Mme. Sardou is sur- 
vived by four children, Mme. Robert de 
Flers, wife of the editor of Le Figaro 
and himself a noted playwright, and 
Pierre, Jean and André Sardou. 


Sadie Martinot 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., May 7.—Sadie 
Martinot, prominent on the musical and 
dramatic stage for many years, died of 
heart disease at the St. Lawrence State 
Hospital today. Miss Martinot was born 
in New York Dec. 19, 1861. Her first 
appearance on the stage was in 1876 as 
Cupid in “Ixion.” She later joined the 
Boston Museum Company and was the 
Hebe of the first American production of 
“Pinafore” and also played soubrette 
parts in numerous other light operas in 
America and London. One of her impor- 
tant appearances was in “Nanon” at the 
Casino in New York. Her last stage 
appearance was as Lady .Dover in “Tod- 
dles” in 1908. 








Dino Sincero 
TURIN, April 25.—Dino Sincero of the 
faculty of the Liceo died here recently 
Sesides his activities as a teacher of 
music, Mr. Sincero was well known as a 
composer and music critic. 
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Virtuoso Experience Essential for Teacher Who 
W ould Develop Concert Pianists, Says Burnham 


MMMM MTU LLL 


Prominent Artist and Peda- 
gogue Believes Performer 
Best Equipped to Impart 
Resources of Player’s Art— 
Champions Master Class as 
Medium for Criticism from 
Audience’s Point of View— 
Plans Concert Appearances 


Next Season 


IANO teachers should not only be 

performers, able to demonstrate their 
principles of method and interpretation, 
but they must have had experience as a 
concert virtuoso in order to develop con- 
cert pianists, declares Thuel Burnham, 
distinguished pianist and pedagogue, 
who has been acclaimed both as _ per- 
former and teacher on two continents. 
The concert pianist, he says, is like an 
actor with his proverbial bag of tricks, 
and the student who aspires to appear on 
the concert stage can learn these “tricks” 
best from one who has acquired them 
through actual experience before the 
public. Above all, he declares, the con- 
cert virtuoso should avoid the academic 
and pedantic phases of his art and 
should employ every legitimate means of 
making an effect upon his hearers. 

“Those who study to become concert 
virtuosos do not often take into account 
the different phases of psychology in- 
volved in the profession of teaching,” 
said Mr. Burnham. “The pianist who 
plays in his own studio may be just as 
great an artist as he who plays before 
the public, but the world will not know 
it unless he is able to project his message 
across the footlights. His manner of 
playing will not withstand the spotlight 
of the stage. The pianist must adopt the 
psychology of the actor and know just 
what will create the effect he desires. 
And who else can guide the aspiring 
pianist except he who has been through 
the mill and knows the resources that 
every concert artist employs?” 


A Believer in Master Classics 


It was to do his part in bridging the 
gap between the studio and the concert 
stage that Mr. Burnham first began to 
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Thuel Burnham, Well-Known Pianist and Pedagogue, and a View of His Spacious Studios 
on Lower Fifth Avenue, Where He Will Conduct His Master Class Series This Summer 


unite teaching with his public work, 
holding his first master classes a number 
of years ago in Paris. During the few 
seasons he has been in his native Amer- 
ica he has been among the most ardent 
champions of the master class idea, espe- 
cially for the advanced student who is 
preparing for the concert stage. His 
idea of a master class is not simply a 
class lesson or a group of private pupils 
coming together for occasional programs, 
but a class in which the students are 
given actual experience in the perform- 
ance of numbers from their concert ré- 
pertoires, criticised by the teacher from. 
the point of view of the audience. 

“T have tried to carry out the idea in 
my master classes that the student 
should be criticised from the public’s 
point of view as well as from an aca- 
demic viewpoint,” he said. “In addition 
to my work in New York this season, ! 
have made several trips to nearby cities 
at the invitation of groups of teachers 
and advanced students who wished their 





Denver’s Civic Orchestra Extends 
Policy, Following Initial Success 


TINLEEOUNULONENOTUHAAUEESYAUEOONNLOVERNEYLCEAETEUOONA ATT ORAAAOOPNANOOUESPOOOONOOOOOONOOUOONDED AO NNNTOOANENALANONOTOOAOOOOOOENETOOOOONTOOOOOROGOOOOORNODOOOEOOOODUOOOOOOOOONNOOOOENOOOOOONNOGOAUALEOOOOOOOGLOOOUSEOOUOOONOOOUEEOAOOUONEOOOUOOONEAAOUNEOEANEOSEDU LE EDTE Tee 


ENVER, May 5.—The Denver Civic 
Orchestra brought its first subscrip- 
tion season of six concerts to a close 
on April 26. The success of the season 


is indicated by the announcement that, 
in order to accommodate all who desire 
to hear the concerts, two performances 
of each program will be given next sea- 
son—one on Friday evening and the 
other on the following Sunday afternoon. 
Season tickets may be purchased for 
the evening concerts only, the Sunday 
reservations being made from week to 
week. 

Instead of a uniform admission price 
of ten cents—the plan that prevailed in 
the season now closed—the parquet and 
box seats will be twenty-five cents and 
the baleony and mezzanine seats ten 
cents. Even with this revision, the Den- 
ver Symphony concerts, it is claimed, 
will remain the most accessible to the 
public, in a financial sense, of any 
similar series in an American city. 

All in all, the Civic Symphony, under 
direction of Horace E. Tureman, has in 
its first year justified the fondest hopes 
of its friends, and provided a happy sur- 


prise to the general public. Many of the 
works chosen were excellently per- 
formed; others have revealed the direc- 
tor’s ambition to attempt works beyond 
the playing capacity of the orchestra in 
its present stage of development. Mr. 
Tureman’s ability to grasp intelligently 
and to interpret the character of massive 
orchestral works is not in doubt; but 
his judgment in publicly attempting the 
performance of music that is at present 
beyond the technique of his players is 
not so readily indorsed. 

In the concert on April 26, Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture and Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” were admirably per- 
formed, and the latter was so enthu- 
siastically applauded that its repetition 
was inevitable. The Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Schéhérazade” Suite had impressive 
moments but, on the whole, placed de- 
mands upon individual members of the 
orchestra which they were not prepared 


to meet adequately. The “Meister- 
singer” Prelude performance calls for 
like comment. Freda Palm _  Ohling, 
mezzo-soprano was_ soloist, singing 


Meyerbeer’s “Ah, mon fils.” 
J. C. WILcox. 
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work criticised from a _ performer’s 
standpoint, and it has been a great pleas- 
ure to see the direct results accomplished. 
Yet my enthusiasm in developing the 
concert pianist does not mean that I am 
not interested in the non-playing teacher, 
or that I lack appreciation of the aca- 
demic and theoretical side of piano play- 
ing. More than half of my clientéle is 
made up of teachers who may not be 
virtuosos themselves, but who wish to 
break away from the old impediments 
of method and superfluous theorizing 
and concentrate on the practical side of 
a player’s technique, the more spiritual 
phase of interpretation and the tradi- 
tions established by the greatest artists 
of the past and present.” 


Summer Plans 


For his work during the coming sum- 
mer Mr. Burnham has made special! ar- 
rangements to make his course of inter- 
est and value to the student. Because 
of the fact that he has received so many 
inquiries concerning his plans and about 
living accommodations, he has secured 
the use of a place, used in winter for a 
girls’ school, which is located less than 
a half hour out of New York. This will 
give the teachers and professional musi- 
cians, who so desire, an opportunity to 
continue their studies under attractive 
living conditions within an easy distance 
from the city. Other features of the 
special course will be a series of recitals 
by Mr. Burnham in his New York studio 
and programs in which the students will 
take part. 

“But I do not wish the public to think 
that I have forsaken the concert stage,” 
said Mr. Burnham. “To give up playing 
and devote all my time to teaching would 
be to renounce my belief in the value of 
a teacher’s playing in public. The well- 
rounded teacher should play and the 
virtuoso should teach, according to my 
belief. I have renewed my contract with 


the Culbertsons, who are booking me for 
a series of engagements, arranged so as 
not to interfere with my work in the 
I enjoy playing in public too 


studio. 


much to give it up entirely, aside fron, 
the value in maintaining that enthusia.) 
for one’s work which every teac)), 


should keep at his disposal.” 
HAL CRAIN 


VISITING ARTISTS 
STIR SPARTANBURG 


Festival Honors Shared »y 
Leading Singers and 


Local Choirs 


By D. G. Spencer 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 5.—Spart x; 
burg’s twenty-eighth music festival o, 
May 2, 3 and 4, under the leadership «: 
Frederick W. Wodell, was emphatic 
a success, financially as well as art 
cally. Several visiting artists, a choi 
400 voices, and a children’s choir of 
voices shared honors in five attracii, 
concerts. Florence Macbeth, soprano 9: 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and Beniami: 
Gigli, Metropolitan Opera tenor, gave , 
program of more than fifteen number; 
at the closing concert, and excited grea; 
enthusiasm on the part of an audience 
estimated at more than 2000 perso: 
Their duet from the first act of “Rig 
letto” was one of the features of { 
festival. 

The first program, made up of 
torio music, was given by Len 
Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolit 
Opera; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; By: 
House, tenor; Arthur Middleton, ba 
the Converse College Choral Societ) 
400 voices, and the Philadelphia Fes} 








val Orchestra. Mr. Wodell was co: 
ductor. Mr. Middleton’s singing 
“Why Do the Nations,” was warn 


applauded. Miss Sparkes was acclaim 
in the airs “Hear Ye Israel” fro 
“Elijah,” and “Rejoice Greatly” fro: 
“The Messiah” and Miss Beddoe sang ex- 
cellently “He Was Despised,” fron 
“The Messiah.” The chorus gave th 
“Hallelujah” chorus with stirring effect 

Olga Samaroff, pianist, appeared 
the second concert with the Philadelphia 
Festival Orchestra, conducted by !): 
Thaddeus Rich. Though the progran 
was long. it was received with mark: 
favor, and Mme. Samaroff was repeat 
edly recalled. 

Gounod’s “Faust” was sung on Ope: 
Night, May 3. Claire Dux, soprano; 
Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano; Ric! 
ard Crooks, tenor; Mr. Middleton, bass 
and Robert Ringling, baritone, a 
shared in the enthusiasm aroused by th 
work of the principals, and the choi: 
under Mr. Wodell’s baton, sang ad 
mirably. 

The chorus of 575 children from t! 
city schools, with Mrs. B. L. Blackw 
conducting, achieved distinct success 
an afternoon program before an aud 
ence said to be the largest ever assen 
bled in Converse College Auditoriun 
The children sang with fine effect Gou 
nod’s “May, the Maiden,” and An 
Stratton-Miller’s “Boats of Mine.” 
Della Baker, lyric soprano, was 
soloist, and was also heartily applauded 

Enthusiasm ran to a high pitch « 
the closing night of the festival, whe 
Miss Macbeth and Mr. Gigli were con- 
tinually recalled. Miss Macbeth sang 
among other music, the Mad Scene fr 
“Lucia” and as an encore, “The Las 
Rose of Summer,” and Mr. Gigli 
also in excellent voice. 


Paul Althouse, tenor, has _ been 
gaged to give a recital at the Universit 
of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, 
July 19. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 


all-metal action. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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